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The  sensation  created  among  tlie  Creoles  of  this  State  by  the 
recent  publication  of  Madame  de  Grandfort's  book,  and  the  notice 
taken  of  the  French  original  by  most  of  the  nevv'spapers  of  the 
country,  have  caused  among  many  persons  in  this  city,  who  do 
not  understand  the  French  language,  a  desire  to  have  an  English 
version  of  the  work.  Believing  that  this  desire  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  New  Orleans,  we  have  undertaken  to  satisfy  it  ;  and 
it  is  hoped  our  temerity  in  attempting  to  vie  with  the  Northern 
hot-beds  of  translators  and  publishers,  will  not  be  too  severely 
punished. 

New  Orleans,  June  25th,  1855. 


THE  NEW  WORLD. 


CHAPTER    I 


SARAH  CARDWELL,  THE  NEW  YORK  BELLE. 


It  is  now  pome  tlireo  years,  since  the  French  brig,  l'Espérance, 
hoisted  sail  for  a  voyage  to  New  York.  Among  the  passengers 
she  took  to  America, were  two  young  men,  who  though  of  opposite 
tastes  and  dispositions,  were  united  in  the  most  devoted  friendship. 

The  anchor  was  raised  amid  the  sailors'  songs,  and  soon  after, 
thanks  to  a  fresh  wind  from  the  South-East  that  swelled  the  sails 
of  the  light  vessel,  the  coast  of  France  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
next  morning  the  white  shores  of  old  England  were  seen,  as 
the  bi  ;g  coasted  by. 

After  a  passage  of  forty-one  days,  Richard  and  Julian  landed 
in  the  first  city  of  the  Union.  They  tried  to  live  and  work 
together  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  month,  Julian,  tired  of  the  serious 
and  industrious  style  of  life  he  led  with  Richard,  took  up  his  tra- 
veller's cap  and  light  valise.  He  was  desirous  of  leaving  the 
dusty  city,  and  breathing  a  purer  atmosphere  on  the  green  prai- 
ries. He  dreamed  of  wonderful  adventures,  wild  deeds,  strange 
sights  and  feelings  ;  he  wished  to  surprise  the  Indian  in  his  most 
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secret  life,  and  live  in  the  same  cabin,  like  him,  proud  and  indé- 
pendant. It  was  not  Avithout  emotion  that  he  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  and  took  his  departure,  cradled  in 
poetic  dreams,  leaving  his  friend  Richard  to  count  up  the  prol)a- 
ble  profits  of  his  operations  on  a  rise  in  sugar  and  coifee. 

Eighteen  months  after,  two  men  met  on  Broadway,  One  had 
a  free  and  youthful  air,  a  frank  and  almost  happy  look  :  his  beard 
was  long  ;  his  neck  uncovered  ;  his  costume  was  that  of  one  gov- 
erned by  his  own  capricious  fantasy.  The  other  offered  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  this  joyous  looking  personage.  Calculation  and 
pre-occupation  were  stamped  on  his  features  ;  order  and  economy 
on  his  dress.  His  round,  white  face,  without  trace  of  beard, 
looked  like  the  figure  "  naught;"  his  very  looks  were  cyphers. 

At  sight  of  each  other,  the  two  men  exclaimed  together  ; 

"Richard!" 

"Julian!" 

A  fervent  embrace,  after  the  European  fashion,  followed. 

"  My  dear  Richard,  I've  spent  two  days  hunting  for  you  !  I've 
a  thousand  things  to  tell  you  !  How  are  you  ?  Where  do  you 
live?"  asked  Julian,  characteristically  giving  his  friend  no  time 
to  answer  one  question  before  he  put  another. 

"  So  you  have  come  back  from  amid  the  Indians  ?"  said  Rich- 
ard, half  ironically,  half  smilingly. 

"Yes,  and  I'm  sure  I've  passed  my  time  better  than  you  have 
your's  !" 

"I  doubt  it!" 

"  So  you  say  !  What  have  you  done  since  our  separation  ? 
You  have  lived,  and  that  is  all.  You  have  succeeded  perhaps  in 
doubling  the  two  thousand  dollars  that  then  formed  your  capital  ; 
but  you  have  worked  in  the  mean  time  like  an  old  work-horse,  and 
lived  as  all  live  here — like  a  brute  or  a  miser.  That  may 
suit  your  tastes — not  mine  !  I  have  dwelt  with  the  wild  Florida 
Indians;  I  have  slept  among  the  runaway  slaves  in  Louisiana  ; 
I  have  made  love  to  a  beautiful  Wisconsin  damsel  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  I  have  laid  me  down  in  magnificent  fields  of 
sucar  cane,  whose  juices  boiled  beneath  a  torrid  sun  ;  in  sombre 
forests,  at  night  full  of  strange  cries,  erratic  gleams,  fantastic 
visions  ;  in  frail  canoes  that  darted  like  arrows  down  winding 
layous.  A  rifle  on  my  shoulder,  pistols  and  a  double-edged 
knife  at  my  side,  I  walked  on,  ever  free,  careless,  capricious,  feel- 
ing that  the  whole  world  belonged  to  me.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  fruit  by  the  roadside,  game  in  the  glens,   fresh  springs 
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in  the *> woods ^  How  easy  it  is  to  enjoy  life  wlien  one  loves  the 
sun,  the  horizon  spreading  far  and  wide,  and,  like  a  bird,  trusts 
in  Providence,  and  is  satisfied  with  what  the  rivers  and  woods 
afford.  How  noble  it  is  to  lead  this  life,  free  of  all  power  as  of 
all  labor — where  the  simplest  as  the  greatest  pleasure,  is  to  lie 
down  in  the  shade  of  a  grand  old  tree,  or  repose  beneath  a  bright 
sun,  on  the  grass  of  the  vast  prairie  !  I  tell  you,  the  most  intel- 
ligent creature  that   exists  is  not  man,  but  the  lizard!" 

"  The  same  wild  incorrigible  brain  !"  said  Richard,  smiling  at 
his  friend's  outburst,  and  opening  and  examining  a  small  morocco 
memorandum  book.  "  Travel,  instead  of  making  you  wiser,  has 
added  more  extravagant  ideas  than  ever  to  your  poetically  given 
head  :  but,  notwithstanding  the  attractive  qualities  of  your  pic- 
turesque conversation,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  till  this  evening. 
Sixth  Avenue,  No.  21,  my  dear  Julian — there  you  can  chat  as 
wildly  as  you  please,  and  I'll  listen  to  you  with  all  my  heart  and 
ears." 

"Come,  sir!  has  your  perverse  character  become  still  more  per- 
verse since  I  left  you  ?     It  is  quite  two   years  since  I  last   saw 

you,  and " 

"  No  more  oratory,  if  you  please.     You'll  tell  me  your  adven- 
tures this  evening,  over  a  cup  of  tea.  I  must  hurry  off  to  business." 
"Business  !  pray  what  pressing  business  have  you  ?" 
"  We'll  talk  this  evening,  I  tell  you.     Till  then,  good  by  !" 
"  I'll  not  be  cast  off  so  easily  ;  I'll  go  with  you." 
"  It  is  useless.     I've  to  visit  several  places  near  the  Battery, 
and  'twould  only  tire  you." 
"What  if  it  should!" 

"Well,  come  then,  but  we  must  be  in  a  hurry.  By  three 
o'clock  I've  a  check  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  pay  in  at  the 
Bank  of  America  ;  at  four,  I  have  to  see  to  the  shipment  of  two 
thousand  sacks  of  cocoa  to  Havre,  and  then  to  superintend  the 
opening  of  twenty-five  cases  just  arrived  from  India,  and  contain- 
ing Cashmere  shawls,  which  must  be  sent  to  the  country  this  eve- 
ning*" 

"  What!"  exclaimed  Juhan,  astonished,  "a  check  for  three  thou- 
sand dollars  !  two  thousand  sacks  of  cocoa  !    twenty-five  cases  of 
Cashmere  shaAvls!  where  did  you   lay  hands  on  all  these  riches?" 
"  In  my   business;    my  firm!" 

"  Your  firm  !  You  are  getting  on  in  the  world,  my  dear  fellow, 
and  I  wonder  no  longer  at  the  savory  odor  of  dollars  that  breathes 
around  you." 
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''Confess  tliat  it  surpasses  the  perfume  of  your  prairies,"  said 
Richard,  smiling,  whilc  his  friend,  plunging  his  hands  in  his  vest 
pockets,  looked  at  him  curiously  as  if  he  "^'ere  a  gold  ingot. 

So  chatting,  the  two  turned  into  Wall  street,  the  millionaire 
street,  ji:»ar  excellence,  of  New  York.  The  number  of  Insurance 
Companies,  public  and  private  banks,  broker's  offices  and  other 
monied  localities,  established  in  this  street,  is  almost  incredible. 
Remarkable  above  all  of  them  is  the  Bank  of  Ncav  York,  for  its 
massive  proportions  and  the  enormous  size  of  the  blocks  of  gran- 
ite employed  in  its  construction.  A  single  glance  at  this  finan- 
cial palace  suffices  to  show  that  the  architect  who  planned  it  was 
an  enemy  to  thieves  and  the  burglar's  instruments. 

Richard  stepped  into  the  Bank  of  America,  but  speedily  caught 
up  with  Julian.  After  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  the  two 
young  men  entered  an  omnibus  and  rode  to  the  Saloons  of  the 
"Chevet"of  New  York  ;  Robelin.  Robelin  does  not  keep  a  RpstaU' 
rant,  open  at  all  hours.  He  prepares  dinners  that  are  specially  or- 
dered. Totally  the  opposite  of  the  American  style  of  cookery,which 
is  quite  insipid,  the  purely  French  culinary  preparations  of  the 
"Grand  Street"  traiteur  are  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  to  the 
taste.     The  result  is,  that  he  is  making  a  fortune. 

Richard  and  Julian  chose  a  table. 

"This  is  better  !"  exclaimed  Julian  ;  "here  is  the  culinary  skill 
of  a  man  of  intelligence  and  taste.  What  a  poor  country  for 
gourmets,  is  this  America,  my  dear  Richard  !  In  whatever  city  I 
have  been,  from  New  Orleans  to  Albany,  the  food  had  a  faint,  in- 
sipid, twice-heated  taste.  It  was  like  hay,  straw  and  saw-dust, 
mixed  with  water  and  without  salt.  Horse  food,  and  no  better  ! 
Go  into  an  American  house  at  the  dinner  hour  :  instead  of  the 
appetizing  perfume,  which  at  the  same  hour  is  diffused  around 
in  every  dwelling  in  France,  the  nasal  organs  are  attacked  by  the 
sickening  odor  of  the  warm  water  that  is  to  serve  for  the  prepar- 
tion  of  the  family  beverage.  This  is  what  you  term  an  intelli- 
gent people  !  a  people  ignorant  of  the  art  of  eating  ;  who  break- 
fast at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  dine  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
who  know  of  but  one  soup — oyster  ;  who  put  their  food  into  their 
mouths  with  their  knives  ;  who  eat  eggs  out  of  a  glass — who  think 
ham  superior  to  truffled  partridges  and  whiskey  above  "Bor- 
deaux"— who  can't  appreciate  the  meaning  of  that  purely  Pari- 
sian idea  "a  supper;"  whose  prime  dessert  is  apple  pie  !  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  their  cookery.  They  are  yet  too  young  a  people, 
too  busy  building  cities  and  cutting  down  forests,  to  devote  theni 
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selve'fe  to  the  divine  culinary  art  !    Oh  !  if  we  spoke  of  France 


now  1 

"Good  !  one  can't  be  long  with  you  without  hearing  the  old 
chorus  :     Ah!  be  proud,  for  we  are  of  France  !" 

"Can  you  deny  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  said  ?" 
"I  shall  not  take  the  trouble.     Nevertheless  I'll  tell  you  a  bit 
of  news  that  shall  be  my  answer,  once  and  for  all,  to  your  attacks 
on  this  country.  A  few  months  ago  I  made  my  application,  and  I 
trust  soon  to  enjoy  the  title  of  a  naturalized  American  citizen  !" 

"HoTf  !  Renounce  allegance  to  your  country  to  become  merely 
a  Yankee  !     What  forced  you  to  this  monstrous  step  ?" 

"The  desire  to  establish  myself  permanently  in  this  country." 

"In  my  opinion  to  surrender  the  title  of  French  citizen  for  no 
matter  whatever  other  that  exists,  is  a  dishonorable  act!" 

"I  look  upon  it  in  a  totally  diiferent  light.  I  surrender  the 
name  and  rights  of  a  French  citizen  because  I  see  clearly  that  my 
business  and  other  acquaintance,  will  be  much  enlarged  by  so 
doing." 

"And  no  doubt,  then,  your  ideas  of  politics  and  your  votes 
will  be  based  on  the  same  principles  as  your  ideas  of  naturali- 
zation ?" 

"Undoubtedly  so.  It  is  precisely  because  every  one  here  looks 
upon  these  things  in  the  same  way  that  I  do,  that  business  is  so 
prosperous.  Wants,  and  not  opinions,  are  our  index.  It  is  a 
country  of  serious,  practical  notions!" 

"A  happy  country,  truly,  that  can  exist  without  principles  or 
morality,  and  whose  desires  alone  form  its  political  compass  !" 

"You  will  nevertheless  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  first  country 
in  the  world  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  in  which,  compar- 
atively, the  most  progress  has  been  accomplished  in  material 
things  V 

"I'll  not  even  agree  to  that  point,  and  I'll  prove  it  to  you 
now." 

"Oh  !  I'd  rather  surrender  the  question  at  once,  than  argue  it 
longer  with  a  crack-brained  youth  like  yourself.  Come,  what  say 
you  to  a  round  among  the  theatres  this  evening." 

"I  don't  exactly  see  what  pleasure  I  am  to  derive  from  it.  The 
American  actors  swallow  half  their  words,  and  assuredly  I  am  not 
such  a  proficient  in  the  language  as  to  understand  what  they 
mean  with  the  other  half." 

"There's  a  well  informed  traveller  for  you  !  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  pronunciation  and  deliv- 
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ery  of  the  American  actors  is  tlic  best.  Pass  me  the  Herahl  and 
we'll  take  a  look  at  the  list  of  amusements  for  the  evening.  See 
here  !  At  Wallack's  they  play  "The  Palace  and  the  Prison  ;"  at 
the  Broadway,  "Ireland,  and  "Our  Hearth;"  at  Purdy's,  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  ;"  at  the  St,  Charles,  the  opera  of  "Alessandro 
Stradello  ;"  at  Barnum's,  the  "Wrecker's  Daughter;"  at  Buck- 
ley's, the  burlesque  opera  on  "Norma;"  at  Niblo'^,  the  "Ravels;" 
at  Castle  Garden,  there  is  Maretzeck's  opera  troupe.'  Isn't  there 
enough  for  all  tastes  ?     Say — where  shall  we  go  ?" 

"What  is  the  opera  at  Castle  Garden  ?" 

"I  Puritani." 

"Let's  go  hear  the  Puritani." 

The  two  friends  rose  from  table,  left  the  room,  and  at  the  cor- 
lier  of  Grand  street  took  the  down  town  Broadway  omnibus. 

We  must  not  find  it  strange  that  Richard,  though  the  head  of 
a  large  business  firm  should  take  the  omnibus  for  his  trips  back  and 
forth,  and  not  a  private  vehicle  or  even  a  public  cab.  The  use  of 
omnibusses  is  general  in  New  York;  the  most  elegant  ladies  are 
not  too  proud  to  enter  them,  and  the  richest  capitalists,  under 
pretext  that  it  is  the"custom,"  are  but  too  happy  to  carry  out, 
in  using  this  common  convenience,  their  niggardly  habits  of  econ- 
omy. 

On  entering  Castle  Garden,  the  young  men  found  themselve^ 
in  a  larger  assemblage  than  was  usual  there.  The  hall,  which  i^ 
the  largest  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Jenny  Lind  concerts  held  as 
many  as  six  thousand  persons  at  a  time,  was  on  this  evening  about 
one  third  full.  The  audience  was  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  French,  Italians,  and  other  strangers.  As  to  the  Americans, 
wherever  there  is  good  music  to  be  heard,  they  are  certain  not  to  be 
there.  It  needed  Barnum's  genius  to  bring  them  in  crowds  to 
hear  the  "Swedish  Nightingale  ;"  but  even  then  they  came  not 
as  amateurs,  anxious  to  listen  to  a  wonderful  singer,  but  as  chance 
curiosity-seekers,  proud  of  exhibiting  themselves  in  seats  bought 
at  auction  at  extravagant  prices — delighted  at  being  caught  in  the 
trap  set  for  them  by  their  skilful  countryman. 

"Where  shall  we  go  now?"  asked  Julian,  at  the  close  of  the 
opera. 

"We'll  take  a  cream,  if  you  wish,  either  at  Taylor's  or  at  Mail- 
lard's." 

"At  Maillard's  be  it.     It's  a  French  store  ;  everything  must  he 
finer  and  better  there  than  elsewhere." 
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There  is  no  country  where  more  ice-creams  arc  taken,  more 
cakes  eaten,  more  bonbons  devoured,  than  in  the  United  States  ; 
so  that  every  square  or  so,  in  the  large  cities,  one  comes  across  a 
cake  shop  or  a  confectionery  establishment.  There  is  certainly 

much  to  be  admired  m  the  predominance  of  this  peculiar  taste. 
It  is  such  an  excellent  thing  to  be  a  gourmand  :  that  is,  to  be  a 
discriminating,  an  intelligent  gourmand-  Unfortunately  the 
Americans  do  not  come  within  these  qualifications.  They  devour 
enormous  apple,  or  gooseberry,  or  strawberry  pies,  and  incalcula- 
ble qutintities  of  candies  ;  but  they  leave  to  crumble  miserably  in 
the  dust  of  the  show  windows,  the  finest,  most  delicate  chef 
d'oeuvres  of  the  "Marquis"  and  "Eelix"  of  New  York.  Were  it 
not  for  the  French  confectioners  in  America,  the  only  delicacy  in 
their  line  that  would  be  known  there,  would  be  fruit  pies,  a  vulgar 
heavy  kind  of  cake,  that  completely  suits  the  American  tastes. 

Richard  and  Julian  had  gone  to  Maillard's,  were  seated  at  a 
table  in  a  corner  of  the  saloon,  and  were  silently  enjoying  an  ele- 
gant confectionery  trifle.  Nearly  all  the  tables  were  occupied, 
and  the  faces  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  occupants,  were 
French. 

"It  strikes  me,"  exclaimed  Julian,  "that  we  are  surrounded  by 
compatriots  ;  suppose  I  ofller  to  drink  a  bowl  of  punch  witïi 
them  '•'" 

"They  would  accept  your  offer,  but,  at  the  same  time  they'd 
laugh  at  you  in  their  sleeves,"  said  Richard  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"Do  you  know  none  of  them  ?" 

"Yes,  but  wo  don't  speak." 

"Why  so  r 

"Its  not  the  custom." 

"How  !  because  you  are  in  America,  you  think  yourselves  ob- 
liged to  live  like  the  Americans,  without  any  social  enjoyment. 
I  thought  the  French  every\yhere  inculcated  their  style  of  living 
but  did  not  learn  that  of  other  nations-'" 

"On  the  contrary;  we  are  above  all  other  people  the  best 
adapted  to  lead  the  life  of  cosmopolitans  ;  in  a  single  day  we 
learn  and  take  up  the  habits,  interests,  and  even  the  antipathies 
of  the  people  we  go  to  live  with.  The  most  ultra  Americans  in 
these  United  States  are  the  Freiich  who  have  established  them- 
selves here." 

"That  is  not  to  their  praise.  I  can  understand  a  man  becoming  a 
Greek  from  love  of  antiquity,  or  a  Turk  from  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing a  Facha;  but  an  American  !     The  only  motive  for  such  an 
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extravagant  act  is  a  crazy  inclination  for  ham,  tobacco  and  free- 
minded  -women  !  Tell  me  ;  do  you  know  that  lady  seated  at 
the  farthest  table  from  the  desk  on  this  side?" 

''Certainly  I  do." 

"Who  is  she  ?" 

"Miss  Sarah  Cardwell,  one  of  our  elegant  and  fashionable  la- 
dies." 

"Does  she  speak  French  ?" 

"Very  well.  In  the  wealthy  American  families  it  is  the  highest 
ton  to  speak  nothing  but  our  tongue." 

"Do  you  know  her  well  enough  to  give  me  an  introduction  to 
her  this  evening?" 

"Certainly." 

"Who  is  that  young  man,  who  appears  so  attentive  to  her  ?" 

"Mr.  William  Barnett,  a  clerk  in  the  Union  Bank." 

"What  a  magnificently  beautiful  woman  ! — Tell  me,  is  my  cra- 
vat tied  properly  ?  my  hair  as  it  should  be  ? — Come,  Sir  American, 
present  me  to  your  charming  countrywoman." 

A  moment  after  Julian  was  admitted  to  Miss  Sarah's  intimacy. 
The  young  lady  appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  poetical 
sallies  of  the  young  Frenchman. 

Miss  Cardwell  was  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  her  family  was  one 
of  the  most  Avealthy  and  influential  in  New  York.  The  .young 
American,  already  noted  for  her  prodigal  expenditure  and  luxu- 
rious life,  was  intelligent  and  beautiful — of  the  beauty  peculiar  to 
her  countrywomen  :  regular  shape,  splendid  hair,  bold  look,  de- 
cided manner,  complexion  of  lilies  and  roses,  rich,  ripe  lips — the 
stylo  of  charms  that  render  the  New  York  women  very  handsome 
from  their  fifteenth  to  their  twenty-fifth  year.  After  that  date, 
when  a  Frenchwomans's  beauty  is  beginning  to  mature  and  devel- 
ope  itself,  there  remains  to  the  American  a  hardly  endurable  ug- 
liness. The  excessive  use  of  cakes  and  hot  bread  as  speedily 
ruins  their  pearly  teeth,  as  the  abuse  of  fashionable  pleasures 
tans  their  rosy  skin  and  fades  their  transparent  complexion. 

Julian,  it  will  have  been  seen,  had  one  of  those  mobile,  enthusi- 
astic dispositions,  that  endow  with  passion  and  energy  the  faint- 
est of  their  emotions  or  sentiments.  These  were,  according  to  the 
first  impression  he  experienced,  either  burning  execrations  or  ani- 
mated dythrambics.  His  address  and  elocution  were  exceedingly 
warm  and  picturesque.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  his  na- 
tive city  ;  but  if  it  were  not  Marseilles,  Marseilles  it  should  have 
been.     For  the  most  part,  he  could  have  conversed  without  speak- 
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ing,  SO  animated,  varied,  and  expressive  were  his  gestures  and 
manner. 

Persons  there  are  who  do  not  like  the  people  of  the  South  of 
France  because  of  their  excessive  use  of  gesture  ;  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  admire  these  original  people,  who,  constantly  prone  to 
passion,  to  quick  ardent  feeling,  the  better  express  their  inmost 
soul — people  of  fiery  souls,  which  tremble  at  and  answer  every 
sympathetic  call.  Why  do  the  women  of  almost  all  nations  gen- 
erally give  the  preference  to  the  men  of  France  ?  The  cause  is 
a  simple  one — that  the  Frenchman  has  mora  warmth  of  manner, 
is  more  demonstrative  than  the  men  of  other  nations. 

Women  are  the  same  in  all  countries  ;  they  like  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  attention  and  flattery  ;  they  like  that  the  compliments 
paid  them  should  be  uttered,  not  only  as  if  the  speaker  were  sin- 
cere, but  as  if  his  speech  gave  himself  sincere  pleasure. 

The  natural  consequence  of  Julian's  character  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  sex,  was  to  render  his  conversation  eccentric, 
original  and  vehement,  to  a  degree  that  made  him  a  most  agreea- 
ble companion  to  the  northern  ladies,  who  are  accustomed,  in 
their  masculine  countrymen,  to  opposite  manners — cold  and  seri- 
ous. Did  he  enter  into  conversation  with  a  pretty  woman,  he 
inevitably  fell  in  love  with  her.  Hence  an  exaggerated  style 
of  conversation  that  did  not  fail  to  please  the  one  with  whom  he 
held  intercourse. 

The  impression  Julian  produced  on  the  fair  Miss  Sarah  was 
doubtless  favorable,  since  the  young  lady,  on  rising  from  table, 
said  to  him,  holding  out  her  hand  : 

"  We'll  see  you  to-morrow.  Gentlemen,"  added  she,  turning  to 
Richard  and  William,  "  to-morrow  evening  I  give  a  ball  in  honor 
of  my  young  friends,  and  I  Avarn  you  beforehand,'  that  Monsieur 
Julian  is  to  be  my  favorite  cavalier." 

"Ah!"  said  Richard,  with  a  cunning  smile,  "France  triumphs 
over  America;  what  will  you  do  now,  William?" 

"Alas!"  replied  the  latter  reproachfully,  "this  is  the  price  1 
pay  for  three  days  enjoyment  of  her  kindness  !" 

"Poor  William  !"  said  Miss  Sarah,  coolly  and  easily,  "don't 
become  desperate  ;  it  is  your  turn  this  evening,  and  will  be  again 
after  to-morrow." 

Bowing  to  Richard  and  Julian,  she  took  William's  arm  and 
walked  off  towards  Washington  Place,  while  our  two  friends  re- 
turned to  No.  21,  Sixth  Avenue. 

Miss  Cardwell's  parlors  were  resplendent  with  light  and  flow- 
ers, when,   the  next  evening,  Richard  and  Julian  entered  her 
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house.  The  most  heautiful  Americans,  the  most  graceful  Creoles 
were  met  in  this  brilliant  circle  of  youth  and  elegance.  Each 
vied  with  each  in  beauty  and  address  and  trains  of  attentive  cour- 
tiers. The  northern  girl  proudly  displayed  her  long  light  hair, 
her  rosy  tint,  her  white  shoulders  ;  the  Creole  of  the  South 
caressed  her  black  locks,  laughed  coquettishly  to  show  her  moist, 
white  teeth,  moved  languidly  beneath  the  glare  of  the  candela- 
bras  to  exhibit  her  supple,  graceful  form,  and  in  waltzing  let  one 
see  a  foot  so  small  as  to  make  her  Northern  friends  jealous  of  it. 

Never  had  the  reign  of  "Flirtation"  been  more  seducing  ; 
never  had  the  "Courting-Chairs"  brought  together  so  many  bright 
and  tender  couples.  The  "Flirtation"  parlor  was  a  picture  of 
refined  taste — there  was  nothing  so  conducive  to  poetic  reveries 
as  the  soft  light  so  skilfully  tempered  down,  and  mingling  in 
vague  shadows,  in  this  voluptuous  saloon. 

What  is  murmured  during  those  long  hours  of  tete-a-tete^  when 
two  faces  are  so  close  together,  locks  and  curls  almost  meet, 
breath  mingles  with  breath  ? 

I  once  asked  a  pale  cheeked  child,  with  soft  blue  eyes  and  slen- 
der arms — hardly  in  her  "teens"  indeed: 

"What  is  a  flirtation  ?" 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  mocking  smile. 

"It  is  the  pass-word  of  a  Masonic  secret,"  replied  she. 

"But,"  said  I,  "among  the  many  beaux  who  surround  you  and 
with  whom  you  carry  on  flirtations,  you  will  doubtless  find  one 
worthy  of  a  more  serious  choice?" 

"No,"  said  the  child,  "not  until  I  am  twenty-five.  I  am  al- 
ready tired  of  my  New  York  beaux,  and  I'll  pass  next  winter  I 
think  in  Boston.  I  have  not  finished  my  time  as  a  young  girl," 
added  she,  gravely. 

They  all  say  "my  time  as  a  young  girl"  exactly  as  we  say  in 
France  "my  young  man's  days." 

"Fine  projects,  truly,"  said  I  smiling  ;  "but  can  you  be  sure  of 
keeping  your  independence  as  long  as  you  pretend  to  do  ?  you  are 
very  pretty;  you  will  be  courted  by  Boston's  most  accomplished 
gentlemen — can  you  rely  upon  not  losing  your  heart  sooner  than 
you  anticipated?" 

The  young  American  gave  me  a  glance  I  shall  never  forget. 
It  meant  pity  and  contempt  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"Rely  upon  not  loosing  my  heart  !"  repeated  she,  shrugging 
her  shoulders  ;  "only  a  Creole  or  a  Frenchwoman  would  ask  such 
a  question  !" — and  she  left  me,  not  judging  me  worthy  of  further 
conversation.  It  would  seem  that  I  had  committed  an  egregious 
error  in  supposing  that  she  possessed  a  heart.    I    was  stupefied. 
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It  must  be  said,  that  the  few  young  Frenclimen  I  have  seen 
minghng  in  American  society,  were  much  pleased  with  this  "'Flir- 
tation" fashion,  and  even  asserted  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  pastimes.  The  young  ladies,  so  reserved  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  French  ladies,  are  much  less  so  with  the  French 
gentlemen,  and  receive  them  very  graciously  and  with  exceeding 
kindness.  Most  of  the  young  Frenchmen  of  my  acquaintance, 
learned  the  English  language  and  "Flirtation"  at  the  same  time 
through  the  intelligent  care  of  some  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
whom  they  accompanied  in  the  evening  to  the  theatres,  to  the 
concert  room,  or  to  one  of  those  elegant  restaurants  that  swarm 
in  New  York.  It  is  the  custom.  It  is  even  more  :  it  is  the  fashion. 
As  to  fathers  and  mothers — do  not  ask  me  what  becomes  of  them. 
I  never  yet  saw  either  one  or  the  other.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
they  do  not  exist. 

Julian  and  Richard  mingled  Avith  the  crowd  of  ladies,  richly 
dressed,  standing  about  in  groups,  talking  loudly,  and  exchang- 
ing noisy  ejaculations  with  the  new  comers  of  their  acquaintance. 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  cried  the  ladies,  laughing  loudly. 

"How  do  you  do  V'  replied  the  gentlemen,  in  the  same  resound- 
ing manner;. 

Thereupon  followed  "shake-hands"  all  around,  that  were 
enough  to  pull  one's  arms  oJBF. 

The  American  ladies  laugh  a  great  deal.  This  is  not  because 
they  are  naturally  gay  and  joyous — on  the  contrary  ;  but  with 
them  it  is  an  expression  of  pleasure  required  by  their  style  of 
social  enjoyment  and  etiquette. 

One  day  I  was  reading  in  a  corner  of  an  immense  hotel-parlor. 
Near  me  Avere  two  young  giids,  very  pretty  and  well  dressed. 
They  were  laughing  immoderately. 

I  tried  to  listen  to  their  conversation  ;  my  book  was  dull,  and  I 
asked  no  better  than  to  participate  a  little  in  their  gaiety.  'They 
must  be  witty  and  good,'  thought  I  ;  'laughter  is  always  the  sign 
of  an  excellent  heart.' 

"Its  very  warm  to  day,  Emma,"  said  one  bursting  into  a  laugh. 

"Oh  !  very  warm  indeed  !"  repeated  the  other,  laughing  ex- 
travagantly. 

I  quickly  re-opened  my  book. 

Leaning  against  a  console  that  was  covered  with  lights  and 
flowers.  Miss  Sarah,  beautiful  and  triumphant,  showered  smiles  on 
her  worshippers,  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  little  court,  discussed 
plans  of  amusement  for  the  next  day. 
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At  siglit  of  Richard  and  Julian,  she  stepped  for\yard  to  meet 
them 

"You  come  very  late,"  said  she  ;  "it  is  some  time  since  the 
dancing  bega,n.     Do  you  dance  the  polka,  Monsieur  Julian  ?" 

"With  you!"  he  replied,  gazing  at  her  in  admiration. 

Ihe  American  smiled.  The  first  strains  of  the  orchestra  were 
heard.  Beautiful  young  women,  their  neck  and  shoulders  bare, 
swept  by,  carried  along  by  funeral  looking  Yankees,  dressed  all 
in  black,  like  Malborough's  page  in  the  old  song.  I  have  fre- 
quently sought  among  the  American  men  for  a  young  and  ami- 
able countenance  ;  I  have  never  met  it.  They  all  look  to  be 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  and  are  of  two  distinct 
types:  the  "clergyman"  and  the  "soap  pedler." 

Julian  and  the  New  Y'orkaise  whirled  around  the  room  a 
moment.  Then  they  stopped  ;  but  she  remained  resting  on  his 
arm,  and  he  gently  kept  his  around  her  waist,  while  he  whispered 
in  her  ear. 

Miss  Sarah  appeared  to  be  in  extacies.  Her  eyes  were  moist; 
her  pretty  mouth  seemed  to  drink  in  with  pleasure  the  burning 
words  murmured  by  the  young  and  ardent  traveller. 

During  the  whole  evening  they  continued  thus  to  wander 
together  about  the  parlors,  seeking  in  some  deep  recess  or  behind 
a  falling  curtain,  a  retreat  from  the  glances  of  the  crowd. 

This  justice  must  be  done  American  society;  no  one  occupies 
him  or  herself  with  those  thousand  details  of  gossiping  scandal 
which  so  often  make  up  a  conversation  in  France.  The  Ameri- 
can women,  far  from  attacking,  support  each  other's  cause  with 
ardor  ;  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  or  unskilful  wight  who  dares 
to  whisper  the  slighest  insinuation  against  their  virtue.  Shunned 
on  all  sides,  he  would  immediately  see  his  friends'  doors  closed 
against  him.  If  a  young  girl  has  been  deceived  by  a  man,  she  is 
an  object  of  sympathy  and  consolation,  whilst  her  seducer  is  uni- 
versally repelled.  America  is  indeed  the  Kingdom  of  Women  ; 
nevertheless  for  our  dreaming  French  women,  *Quemper  Corentin' 
would  do  better  than  New  Y'^ork. 

"Adieu  !"  said  Julian  to  Miss  Sarah,  at  about  three  in  the 
morning  ;  "adieu  !  beautiful,  amiable  girl  !"  and  he  gently  pressed 
her  hand  while  he  stole  a  light  kiss  from  her  brow. 

"Has  this  been  a  Flirtation?"  added  he,  smiling. 

"A  Flirtation  ?"  said  she  affectedly  ;  "we  have  not  yet  begun  to 
flirt!" 

"Ah  !"  said  Julian  to  himself;  "I  passed  my  arm  around  her 
waist  ;  I  kissed  her  forehead  ;  my  hand  and  breath  have  touched 
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her  hair  and  neck,  and  still  there  has  been  no  flirtation  !  What 
does  she  mean  then  by  flirting  ?" 

"To-morrow  evening  I'll  see  you  again,"  said  Miss  Sarah  ; 
"come  and  get  me  at  seven  o'clock  ;  I  wish  to  go  to  Niblo's." 

Julian  joined  Richard,  exclaiming  to  himself  : 

"She  is  mine,  ye  Grods;  she  is  mine  !" 

Whilst  on  their  way  home,  the  two  friends  talked  about  the 
young  New  York  belle, 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Julian,  "  that  this  woman  seenjs  to  me  as 
intelligent  as  she  is  beautiful?" 

"  Intelligent^  yes  !"  replied  Richard,  in  a  grumbling,  mocking 
way,  "sufficiently  so  to  do  with  you  as  with  so  many  others 
whom  she  has  turned  adrift,  after  a  three  days'  acquaintance." 

"Perhaps  so  !" 

"  You  fancy  perhaps,  that  she  is  in  love  with  you  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?     I  am  so  with  her  !" 

"An  excellent  reason  !  Have  you  lived  in  any  of  the  Nor- 
thern cities  ?" 

"  No.  I  have  lived  in  the  South,  the  West,  and  in  Canada.  I 
have  only  passed  through  the  Northern  States." 

"  Then  I  must  teach  you  something  of  the  habits  of  our  young 
American  ladies." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  them  already.  I  know  that  what  would  in 
France  be  considered  as  compromising  a  woman  gravely,  is  with 
them  a  thing  of  no  consequence.  I  have  learned  that  beneath 
their  free  and  decided  looks,  their  frank  and  easy  manner,  they 
conceal  profound  dissimulation  and  a  strange  selfishness;  but 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  if  among  three  thou- 
sand American  women  there  be  one  capable  of  a  sincere  passion, 
why  should  not  I  find  her  out  ?  Miss  Sarah,  I  must  confess,  ap- 
pears to  me  much  superior  to  her  countrywomen  ;  I  thought  I 
saw  a  world,  of  revery  and  love  floating  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes; 
whilst  I  spoke  to  her,  her  attitudes  were  of  a  kind  inspired  by  the 
extreme  of  that  tender,  attractive  sentiment  of  coquettishness, 
which  precedes  or  follows  love,  and  which  the  women  of  this 
country  understand  so  difierently  from  our  beautiful  Frenchwomen. 
Either  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  this  blond  maiden,  tired  of  flirting 
to  the  right  and  left,  would  be  well  pleased  to  place  her  heart  in 
some  worthy  person's  possession.  Who  knows  if  I  have  not  real- 
ized her  ideal  of  a  Lord  and  Master?  One  can't  deny,"  added 
Julian,  giving  himself  a  self-satisfied  glance,  "that  I  am  far  from 
being  a  disagreeable  looking  cavalier.     The  fair  sex  have   al- 
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ways  told  me  that  I  was  a  good  looking  youth,  and  that  I  knew 
how  to  make  love  delightfully.  I'll  lay  a  wager  Miss  Sarah  has 
the  same  opinion  of  me." 

"  We'll  know  in  good  time  Avhat  she  thinks,"  said  Richard 
"  in  the  meanwhile  here  we  are  at  my  rooms.  As  your 
nonsense  is  not  contagious,  I  offer  you  a  bed.  Come  in  ;  only 
oblige  me  by  changing  the  subject  of  conversation.". 

When  Julian  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  sun,  already  high  in 
the  heavens,  shone  into  his  room,  through  the  moveable  blinds,  in 
long  bright  rays.  He  called  Richard  ;  but  the  latter,  accustomed 
to  laborious  duties,  had  left  the  house  some  hours  before. 

Julian  rose,  but  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  over  his  ad- 
ventures of  the  previous  evening,  he  strolled  out,  and  got  into  an 
omnibus  that  was  on  the  route  to  Broadway. 

Broadway  is  to  New  York  what  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  is 
to  Paris.  It  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable  ladies, 
who  go  from  store  to  store,  looking  at  the  newest  stuifs  or  examin- 
ing the  latest  styles  of  jewelry.  They  call  this  "shopping-"  A 
New  York  lady,  without  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  spend  in 
these  rounds,  would  look  upon  herself  as  the  most  unfortunate 
woman  in  the  world. 

An  American  lady  rarely  dines  at  home-  Her  husband's  busi- 
ness keeps  him  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  ;  he  comes  home  only 
at  evening,  and  thus  leaves  his  wife  her  full  liberty — a  privilege 
she  makes  ample  use  of.  The  house  is  abandoned  ;  the  children 
are  sent  to  school  when  they  are  suihciently  grown,  or  else,  while 
yet  in  the  infantile  condition,  are  stuffed  with  candies  by  their 
nurses.  For  the  American  woman,  the  daytime  is  the  time  for 
enjoyment,  for  recreation  ;  for  the  evenings  are  often  monotonous 
and  tiresome,  particularly  when  one  does  not  care  about  a  visit  to 
the  theatres,  or  that  the  cold  weather  keeps  one  within  doors. 
They  do  not  know  the  pleasures  of  the  family  circle — the  fire-side 
pleasures. 

Monsieur  de  Talleyrand's  saying,  "  The"" American  women  do 
not  give  birth  to  children,  but  to  men  and  women,"  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  when  he  uttered  it.  A  boy  of  fourteen,  employed  as  an 
out-door  clerk  or  a  "counter-jumper  "  in  a  store  where  his  mother 
spends  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  often  pays  his  board 
and  lodging  in  the  paternal  mansion,  or  leaves  it  to  live  in  his  own 
rooms.  If  he  chance  to  meet  a  member  of  the  family,  in  the 
street  or  elsewhere,  he  utters  a  few  hasty  words  of  greeting,  and 
asks  "  How  goes  the  old  man  ?" 
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Juliaugot  into  the  Broadway  omnibus,  but  hardly  had  he  taken 
his  seat,  when  a  woman  of  bold  carriage,  heavy  eyebrows,  and 
prominent  forehead,  entered.  In  New  York  the  omnibusses  do  not 
have,  as  in  Paris,  a  "conductor,"  to  prevent  the  vehicle  being 
crowded,  or  to  assist  the  ladies  getting  in  or  out.  The  "  lady  " 
cast  a  rapid  glance  around,  and  seeing  no  place  empty  : 
"Get  up  !"  said  she  to  Julian  harshly  ;  "  and  make  haste  !" 
Julian  hastened  to  obey,  thinking  she  had  let  \\eY  ijorte-monneiie 
or  her  handkerchief  fall  on  the  side-walk.  Fancy  his  astonishment 
at  seeing  her  quietly  take  his  seat,  without  uttering  a  single  word 
or  giving  a  look  of  thanks. 

Julian  hardly  knew  where  to  stow  himself,  and  the  looks  he 
gave  the  new  comer  were  by  i>o  means  the  most  amiable.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  omnibus,  when  he  was  called  back 
by  some  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  vehicle. 

"  Sir  !  sir  !"  said  a  sweet  female  voice- 
Julian  turned.  The  appellant  was  a  young  and  very  pretty 
lady,  dressed  with  taste  and  richness. 

"Come  take  a  seat  here  !"  said  she,  laughing. 

"But  I  see  no  place,  Miss," replied  Julian. 

"Nevermind;  come,  I  tell  you!" 

One  could  do  no  less  than  answer  so  amiable  an  invitation,  and 
Julian  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  young  girl. 

She  rose  and  offering  him  her  seat,  said  :  "  Take  that  place." 

"Oh  !  Miss  !     I'll  not  suffer  you,"  murmured  he,  all  abashed. 

"What  a  stupid  fellow!"  exclaimed  she,  pushing  him  quickly 
to  her  place.  Then,  coolly  and  deliberately,  she  took  her  seat  on 
his  knees. 

With  the  presumption  characteristic  of  a  Frenchman,  Julian  did 
not  fail  to  attribute  the  young  lady's  familiarity  to  hiselep-ant  and 
fashionable  exterior.  He  rwas  grievously  mistaken;  she  would 
have  done  as  much  for  the  first  Yankee  she  met. 

Julias  was  strolling  down  Broadway,  admiring  pretty  faces  and 
forms,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  easy  air  and  decided  car- 
riage of  two  American  ladies,  who  walked  before  him.  Ho 
thought  he  recognized  the  light  step  of  one,  and  he  hurried  for- 
ward to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

"Ah!"  said  one  them  turning,  and  showing  a  smiling,  bright 
rosy  face  set  off  by  silken  light  locks  ;  "  't  is  you  Monsieur  Juliaa? 
Do  you  feel  fatigued  after  your  ball?" 

Julian  made  a  low  bow. 
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"  Let  mo  introduce  you  to  a  friend,"  said  she;  "  Laura,!  wish 
you  to  become  acquainted  with  this  French  gentleman,  a  painter, 
and  a  poet." 

"Are  you  a  poet,  sir  ?"  said  Miss  Laura. 

"A  poet  whose  verses  I  have  not  read  ;  but  they  must  be  char- 
ming if  they  resemble  his  prose,"  said  Miss  Sarah  giving  the 
young  man  a  cunning  look. 

"I  do  not  like  the  French  poets,"  said  Miss  Laura,  with  deter- 
mination ;  "it  is  they  who  have  ruined  your  women." 
"How  so  ?"  asked  Julian. 

"By  surrounding  them  with  incense  and  flattery,"  replied 
Laura  ;  "true  you  place  them  on  a  throne,  but  they  are  rivetted 
there  to  a  chair,  and  your  flattery  is  that  of  a  master  to  his  slave. 
"For  example,  the  most  elegant  of  your  poets,  Lamartine,  has 
written  monstrous  things  in  this  respect  !  What  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  his  Graziella  ?  Is  it  not  shameful  to  see  your  countrywo- 
men run  mad  about  a  work  that  in  reality  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
sex  ?  What  do  you  think  of  this  young  girl,  whose  love  the  poet 
wins,  whose  heart  he  governs,  and  whom  he  then  despises  and 
abandons  to  her  fate  ?  Where  is  there,  in  that,  woman's  dignity  ? 
her  power  ?  her  pride  ?" 

"Oho  !"  thought  Julian;  "she's  a  Bloomer.  I'd  like  to  know 
if  she  intends  making  any  more  speeches  ?" 

But  Miss  Laura  appeared  absorbed  in  deep  reflection. 
She  was  hardly  twenty  five  years  of  age  ;  her  eyes  had  a  fixed, 
fierce    look  ;    her    mouth  was    expressive,    her  complexion  sal- 
low.    Her  hair  was  cut  short  and  clustered  around  her  neck  in 
curls. 

"Come  with  us,"  said  Sarah,  gaily  ;  "we  are  going  to  take  a 
cream  at  Taylor's.  While  I  discuss  mine,  you  and  Laura  shall 
argue." 

"I  prefer  the  cream  !"  thought  Julian.  He  followed  the  young 
ladies  into  the  vast  establishment,  that  displayed  a  luxury  and 
richness  unknown  in  France.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding 
its  fashionable  appearance,  its  Venitian  mirrors,  its  thousand  lights, 
the  daughter  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  ruddy  and  shining  in  her  greasy 
dress,  takes  her  seat,  of  a  Sunday,  on  the  velvet  sofa,  and  enjoys 
her  vanilla  ice-cream,  side-by-side  with  the  most  elegant  ladies. 

"Calico"  thus  mingles  with  "Silk;"  that  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  spirit  of  equality  that  governs  in  the  United  States. 
Democracy  can  not  be  too  Democratic. 

After  tasting  a  cream  and  some  honhons,  the  young  ladies, 
accompanied  by  Julian,  left  the  saloon. 
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"Good  by,"  said  Miss  Laura  to  lier  friend  ;  "I  am  going  now  to 
the  ofiice  of  the  Tribune;  will  you  come  to  Cottage-Place  thia 
evening  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  ;  I  intended  going  to  Niblo's." 

"No  ;  come  and  bring  with  you  this  young  Frenchman,"  said 
Laura,  familiarly  pointing  to  Julian. 

"  Very  well.  You  can  rely  upon  our  coming  Who  will  be 
there?" 

"Why  all  of  "ours" — except  Lucy  Stone,  who  is  now  in  Ken- 
tucky, She  is  engaged,  with  Lucretia  Smooth  and  Antoinette 
Brown  in  drawing  up  a  petition  for  the  establishment  of  our  po- 
litical rights.  I  have  sent  her  my  signature.  Will  you  do  the 
same,  Sarah?"  • 

"I  do  not  know.     I'll  see  you  again  about  ihat." 
"Are  you  really  going   to   her   house   to-night?"    whispered 
Julian,  anxiously  m  Sarah's   ear.     He  already,   in    anticipation, 
felt  himself  stifling  in  an  atmosphere  of  argumentation. 

"Certainly  I  am.  Laura  is  a  very  superior  woman  ;  besides 
you'll  see  there  our  prominent  leaders.  It  will  be  an  excellent 
"study"  for  you.  You  will  be  able  to  tell  the  French  women 
what  their  American  sisters  are  :  women  of  proud  hearts  and 
serious  minds,  who  are  independent  and  free,  tho'  still  slaves  and 
shut  up  in  a  circle  of  narrow  prejudices.  Oh!"  exclaimed  Sar^li 
vehemently,  "I  would  ratiier  l3e  an  Indian's  daughter,  than  h^q 
wife  of  a  Frenchman,  though  he  were  a  Duke  or  a  Marquis!'' 

"Why?"  inquired  Julian. 

"Why?  Because  your  women  are  timid  and  vain;  that  their 
sole  pleasure  is  to  attack  each  other  and  to  find  fault  one  with 
the  other.  We,  Anglo-Saxon  women,  on  the  contrary,  snpport 
each  other  with  perseverance  and  courage,  and  therefore  are  we 
strong  and  influential.  If  one  of  our  sex  allows  herself  to  wander 
from  the  path  of  duty,  far  from  despising  her  or  repellino-  her 
in  disgrace,  as  you  do  in  France,  we  protect  her  with  all  our 
might.  Following  the  laws  of  simple  and  truthful  hearts,  we  do 
not  inflict  opprobrium  and  punishment  on  the  victim,  but  on  the 
seducer." 

"Yes,  I  know  your  laws  protect  the  rights  of  women,"  said 
Julian. 

"And  we  are  in  consequence  the  more  admired  and  respected. 
But  I  anticipate  the  evening's  lecture,"  said  Sarah  laughing,  "and 
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usurp  Miss  Laura's  privileges.     I  was  on  the  point  I  believe,  of 
making  you  a  speech.     Good  by  !  I'll  see  you  this  evening." 
And  the  two  ladies,   continuing  their  promenade,  walked  off 

rapidly. 

It  was  hardly  two  o'clock,  and  Julian,  to  kill  time  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  afternoon,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Much  is  said  of  the  American  spirit  of  enterprise;  as  follows: 

"Nothing  equals  their  boldness  and  energy  in  industrial  and 
commercial  afiairs.  In  an  astonishingly  short  period,  they  have  ac- 
complished great  things  and  realized  wonderful  results.  They 
have  existed  as  a  nation  hardly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and 
already  they  are  in  every  thing  at  the  same  height  with  the  old- 
est kingdoms  of  the  old  world." 

This  is  true  ;  but  far  from  seeing  in  it  anything  wonderful,  I 
would  find  its  opposite,  on  the  contrary,  surprising. 

America  is  a  new  country,  that  has  profited  by  the  glories  and 
antiquities  of  civilization.  To  its  shores  swarm  yearly  not  only 
a  multitude  of  laborious  emigrants,  but  also  individuals  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  who,  either  from  ill  success  in  business,  or  an 
ea<yer  avidity,  can  not  or  will  not  remain  any  longer  in  their  own 
country.  They,after  al],are  thelife  element  in  American  civilization. 
Met  on  all  sides  by  this  flood  of  new  comers  who  bring  with  them 
so  many  passions,  interests  and  vices,  the  Americans  either  grad- 
ually withdraw  to  the  frontiers,  or  else  remain  in  the  cities,  to  vie 
with  the  foreigners  in  cunning,  skill  and  even  in  roguery. 

The  o-reat  object  of  each  individual  is  to  find  the  most  rapid 
way  to  fortune.  This  spirit  of  ambitious  emulation,  in  a  country 
open  to  the  whole  world,  must  develope  the  intelligence  of  the 
community,  while  it  gives  birth,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  thousand 
enterprises,  institutions  and  products.  I  do  not  believe  therefore, 
that  in  'business'  matters,  there  is  a  better  drilled  people 
than  the  citizens  of  the  Union.  As  to  their  projects  and  works, 
they  unfortunately  too  clearly  bear  the  imprint  of  the  hurry  which 
enters  into  all  their  endeavors  to  obtain  riches.  Their  railroads, 
for  example,  almost  all  built  on  a  "single  track,"  have  the  look 
rather  of  attempts  at  roads,  than  solidly  constructed  lines. 

I  can  understand  that  it  should  be  so  in  the  Western  States, 
where  the  iron  road  is  the  only  means  of  prompt  communication  and 
where  the  people  have  the  greatest  interest  to  build  quickly,  and 
at  cheap  rates  ;  butin  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  railroads  are  a  disgrace  to  American  progress  and 
science. 
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Thé  telegraphic  lines  are  generally  either  badly  organized  or 
badly  kept  up  ;  and  I  know  of  twenty  dispatches  sent  from  New 
York  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  which  never  reached  their  destina- 
tion. 

The  fact  is,  that,  certain  of  the  public  preferring  to  travel  even 
badly,  through  their  means,  than  than  not  travel  at  all,  the  stock- 
holders and  projectors  of  these  enterprises,  sought  only  the 
greatest  economy  in  their  building  expenses.  Then  came  a  rise 
in  their  'stocks,'  which  they  sold  to  capitalists  not  so  cunning 
as  themselves,  and  who  will  consequently  have  to  do  the  whole 
work  over  again,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  of  use  and  wear 
and  tear. 

From  this  haste  in  almost  evety  thing  they  attempt,  doubtless 
results  an  energy  of  action  that  is  favorable  to  all  kinds  of  spec- 
ulation ;  but  nothing  grand  or  monumental  can  arise  under  the 
influence  of  such  impatient  interests. 

It  would  be  easy  for  mc  to  crowd  together  the  proofs  of  what 
I  state  ;  but  to  speak  here  only  of  the  New  York  Crystal  Pa- 
lace; see  already  the  enormous  difference  between  it  and  what  was 
done  in  England,  as  with  what  will  be  done,  in  the  same  style, 
in  France  !  What,  in  comparison,  can  be  poorer,  colder,  more 
disenchanting?  And  yet  nothing  was  left  undone  to  "puff"  this 
edifice,  which  far  from  being  the  "  Palace,"  has  been  the  "  Prison 
of  Industry,"  Even  Barnum  was  called  in — Barnum,  the  prince 
of  humbugs,  the  charlatan  of  charlatans.  There  were  "Open- 
ings," and  "  Re-openings,"  to  which  were  invited  the  artists, 
writers,  army  veterans,  the  city  corporation,  the  leading  commer- 
cial people — and  so  on  without  end.  "What  has  it  all  ended  in  ? 
In  a  complete  failure  ;  in  the  tearing  down  of  the  edifice,  and 
sale  of  the  materials,  to  say  nothing  of  the  terrible  vacuum  that 
was  made  in  the  purses  of  the  public  spirited  stockholders. 

Julian,  I  need  not  say,  did  not  visit  the  Crystal  Palace  either 
as  an  inventor,  a  philosopher,  or  even  an  artist.  I  m.ake  a  mis- 
take— he  went  merely  to  kill  time,  and  what  greater  philosophy  is 
there  than  that  ?  He  expected  to  find  there  the  noise,  movement, 
contrasting  physiognomies,  pretty  women—all,  in  fine,  that  was 
heard,  seen  or  met  in  so  many  different  and  agreeable  aspects,  at 
the  London  Exhibition.  But  instead  of  that  scene  of  animation, 
he  encountered  only  a  cold,  lifeless  show;  the  silence  of  death 
reigned  in  all  parts  of  the  edifice  ;  a  few,  rare  exhibitors 
wandered  like  shadows  among  the  machinery  and  other  articles 
of  curiosity,  whilst  an  immense  spider  was  busily  weaving  a  web 
on  the  statuary  group  of  "  Washington  on  horseback." 
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Julian  hastened  to  leave  this  new  necropolis,  and  sought  the 
heat  of  the  sun  for  his  chilled  limbs. 

"  I've  fallen  on  an  unlucky  day,"  thought  he  as  he  left  the 
Palace,  "  I  have  a  rendezvous  in  a  few  hours  with  a  handsome 
woman,  and  I  must  come  and  spend  my  time  in  this  garret, 
where  the  temperature,  in  the  middle  of  June,  is  below  zero. 
That's  enough,  certainly,  to  cool  the  most  fervent  imagination, 
and  I  shall  fully  merit  this  evening  that  the  beautiful  Sarah 
find  me  as  stupid  as  American  Art." 

Faithful  to  the  rendezvous,  Julian  entered  Miss  Cardwell's 
parlor  at  seven  o'clock,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  young 
lady  dressed  in  a  grey  colored  gown,  appeared  before  him. 

"Come;  be  quick  !"  said  she  ;  "the  Reverened  Mr.  B is  to 

read  us  this  evening  a  lecture  on  slavery  ;   I  am  anxious  to  be 
there." 

Julian's  countenance  fell  ;  he  remembered  the  enjoyments  of 
the  previous  evening. 

Retaining  the  young  lady  and  leading  her  to  the  sofa,  he  said, 
murmuring  in  her  ear  and  drawing  her  near  him  ;  "what  is  Flir- 
tation ?" 

The  American  let  fall  her  blond  and  pretty  head  on  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  and  said  ; 

"You  shall  know  it,  but  not  this  evening.     Come  ;  let  us  go." 

Miss  Cardwell  and  Julian  entered  a  carriage  and  were  speedily 
"set  down"  at  the  door  of  the  Bloomerite's  Cottage.  The  two 
parlors  were  already  filled  Avith  invited  guests,  of  the  most  oppo- 
site and  singular  faces  and  dispositions.  Presently  a  man  rose 
and  walked  to  a  little  stand  or  desk,  prepared  for  the  occasion.  He 
was  at  once  meagre  and  very  tall.  His  thin  neck  was  as  stiff  as  his 
white  cravat  ;  long  light  hair  fell  on  shoulders  that  were  as  nar- 
row and  thin  as  a  child's.  His  nose,  of  exceeding  length,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  his  eyes,  which  were  as  small  and  as  ob- 
liquely set  as  those  of  a  Chinese,  He  held  a  manuscript,  whose 
size  and  thickness  made  Julian  shudder. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  said  he  in  beginning,  "you  form  the 
most  intelligent  audience  now  assembled  in  the  whole  world.  I 
am  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  addressing  you  on  a  question  of 
such  importance  as  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  But  I  shall  not 
abuse  your  patience,  and  will  restrict  myself  this  evening  to  a  few 
rapid  remarks." 

He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half!  The  creation,  the  deluge,  the 
origin  of  language,  slavery  among  the  ancients,  the  fusion  of 
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races,  the  great  modern  discoveries,  universal  equality — all  were 
passed *in  review.  He  ended  with  a  vehement  attack  against  the 
slave  holders,  and  with  a  long  hymn  of  praise  to  the  United 
States,  which  he  of  course  proclaimed  to  be  the  greatest,  most 
generous  and  most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  audience  applauded  loudly  ;  Julian  sighed. 

"This  man  must  be,"  thought  he,  "exceedingly  charmed  with  as 
well  as  convinced  of  his  opinions,  that  he  should  dare  to  make  them 
the  text  of  so  tiresome  a  discourse." 

He  learned  the  next  day  that  this  Abolitionist  orator  had  been 
a  planter  in  South  Carolina  ;  and  that,  before  declaring  his  new 
faith,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  sell  all  his  slaves. 

After  this  first  speech,  a  woman  dressed  in  pantaloons  gathered 
in  at  the  ankle,  and  wearing  a  "mantelet"  and  "blouse,"  asked 
for  and  took  the  floor. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  said  she,  "Woman's  Freedom  is, 
as  you  knoAV,  a  principle  acknowledged  in  almost  all  parts  of  th« 
Union  ;  but  its  reduction  to  practice  is  retarded  by  the  infliienc«» 
of  foreigners  and  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Government  must  be 
forced  by  means  of  addresses  and  public  meetings,  to  give  this 
principle  legislative  vitality.  I  am  not  called  on  to  demonstrate 
to  minds  of  your  superior  stamp,  the  truth  of  the  ideas  of  which 
I  have  long  since  declared  myself  an  apostle.  Woman  is  in  all 
things,  man's  ecjual  ;  she  has  the  same  wants,  the  same  wish  to 
excel  and  prosper  ;  she  should  have  the  same  rights. 

"Let  History  tell  us  how  many  great  female  names  figure  glo- 
riously on  her  pages!  Yet  the  position  we  have  heretofore 
been  forced  to  occupy,  is  an  inferior  one.  Let  us  enjoy  com- 
plete freedom  ;  let  all  avocations,  professional,  legislative,  commer- 
cial and  political,  be  open  to  us;  let  the  privilege  of  getting  a 
divorce  be  no  longer  surrounded  with  obstacles  which  make  it 
often  impossible  to  obtain;  or  better  still,  let  marriage,  that  relic 
of  slavery,  be  abolished  ;  let  love — the  lie  that  hides  a  chain — be 
replaced  by  woman's  free  choice  ;  then — and  then  only — will  the 
world,  disembarrassed  of  its  swaddling  clothes,  spring  into  adult 
age  ;  then  progress,  which  has  hitherto  moved  with  tortoise  speed, 
will  have  the  speed  of  steam  or  electricity  ;  then  civilization  will 
be  in  the  right  path,  for  woman's  influence  will  be  general  and 
her  reign  universal." 

Three  rounds  of  applause  covered  the  speaker's  last   words. 
Miss  Cardwell,  turning  to  Julian,  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
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"  Do  not  women  who  can  speak  in  this  style,  merit  all  the  priv- 
leges  they  demand  ?" 

"  They  merit  everything,"  said  Julian  ;  "  I  regret  only,  for  the 
interest  of  her  cause,  that  this  eloquent  lady  is  not  handsomer 
and  is  not  twenty  five  years  younger." 

"  There  speaks  the  true  Frenchman  !  Superficial  minds  who 
think  of  women  only  for  their  youth  and  beauty,  and  look  upon 
their  other  qualities  either  with  the  most  profound  indifference,  or 
the  greatest  disdain.  I  tell  you,"  continued  the  young  lady,  with 
an  indignant  air,  "I  do  not  like  your  French  women.  They  are 
creatures  without  elevated  characters;  they  are  the  results  of  ser- 
vitude. If  five  hundred  American  women  could  be  taken  in  a  day 
to  your  country,  and  were  constrained  to  follow  its  customs  and 
habits,  forty -eight  hours  Avould  not  elapse  without  a  revolution  oc- 
curring, which  would  redound  entirely  to  the  good  fortune  of  our 
sex." 

"You  answer  me,  dear  Miss,  as  if  you  were  not  handsome — 
handsome  enough  to  make  all  the  Frenchmen  in  the  world  in  love 
with  you." 

"  I  place  the  principle  of  Woman's  Freedom  above  all  physi- 
cal advantages,"  said  the  American,  proudly,  "and  to  bring  about 
its  triumph,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  my  beautj^,  were 
such  a  step  necessary." 

"  There's  an  answer,"  thought  Julian,  "which  a  Frenchwoman 
would  never  have  thought  of." 

And  seeing  that  nothing  would  serve  to  alter  opinions  so  plainly 
announced,  he  took  the  only  sensible  method  left  him  to  prevent 
his  being  shown  to  the  door.  He  made  the  New  York  belle  a  pro- 
found bow.     She  took  it  for  a  sign  of  assent  and  admiration. 

"  That  is  better  !"  said  she  ;  "  I  desired  to  see  you  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  our  principles.  After  all,  you  and  your  countrymen 
are  generously  endowed;  all  that  is  wanting  is  to  place  you 
under  free  and  liberal  influences." 

Julian  murmered  tenderly  in  her  ear:  "May  I  ever  be  under 
your's  !" 

Sarah  gave  the  young  man  her  hand  to  kiss. 

Suddenly,  a  tumult  arose  in  the  next  room.  At  Miss  Sarah's 
command,  Julian  hastened  to  ascertain  the  cause.  It  was  a  friend 
of  the  hostess  who  had  fallen  under  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  He 
was  carried  out,  and  three  female  Doctors,  who  were  of  the  as- 
sembly, disputed  as  to  which  should  bleed  him,  while  Julian  re- 
turned to  his  seat  next  the  beautiful  American. 
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But  she,  presenting  him  to  a  gentleman  of  her  acquaintance, 
said  : 

"  I  will  go  see  whether  I  can  be  any  assistance  to  my  friends 
the  Doctors;  in  the  meantime,  I  depute  Mr.  Westerveltconing, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  also  one  of  my 
best  friends,  to  keep  you  company.     Adieu!" 

Julian  would  willingly  have  despatched  Mr.  Westerveltcoinng 
to  some  distant  locality,  he  cared  not  where,  or  of  what  descrip- 
tion. ''Still  another  free-tbinker,"  thought  he,  "he'll  belabor 
me  with  the  contents  of  a  whole  column  of  his  silly  paper.  If  I 
were  only  now  enjoying  such  another  delightful  evening  as  I  did 
yesterday  !  One  day  follows  another,  says  the  proverb,  but  does 
not  resemble  its  predecessor." 

"You  appear  much  pre-occupied  ?"  said  his  new  acquaintance. 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  lady  who  has  just  left  us.  She  was  so 
beautiful  yesterday  ;  she  is  so  much  more  so  to-day.  Were  you 
at  the  charming  ball  she  gave  us  last  evening?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  reporting  a  Bloomer  meeting  at  Troy.  You  can- 
not realize  the  prodigious  sensation  it  created.     Such  eloquence  !" 

"  NoAV  for  it!"  said  the  poet  half  aloud. 

"  Such  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice!" 

"Were  there  any  pretty  women  present?"  inquired  Julian, 
hoping,  by  a  trivial  conversation,  to  escape  the  storm  of  words 
that  lowered  over  him. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Westerveltconing,  coldly; 
"what  we  Americans  first  seek  in  woman,  is  political  principle 
and  independent  opinion.     For  after  all " 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  Julian,  boiling  with  impatience,  "you  have 
fallen  on  the  Avrong  man.  The  women  you  admire,  I  abhor  !  I 
like  those  who  are  youngandpretty,  and  who  are  fond  of  pleasure." 

"  What  a  strange  man  !  Be  calm.  I  do  not  intend  attacking 
your  ideas.  I  am  sure  on  the  contrary,  that  in  reality  they  agree 
with  mine.  Let  us  take  a  seat  on  the  sofa  in  that  corner,  and 
when  I  have  shown  you  my  system,  you  will  tell  me  your's,  and 
then  we'll  compare  notes." 

"  It  is  useless,  sir.  You  are  a  republican,  and  you  desire  the 
emancipation  of  women.  I  am  an  abolitionist,  yet  I  daily  pray 
for  the  return  of  the  sexto  slavery.  Your  ambition  would  be  to 
be  President  in  a  country  where  women  would  have  the  right  to 
vote  ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  not  acquainted  with  a  position  at 
once  so  legitimate  and  so  enviable  as  that  of  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople !" 
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And  with  this  choice  answer,  Julian  turned  quickly  away,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Westerveltconing  stupefied  at  such  extravagant  notions, 
and  scandalized  by  the  manner  of  their  delivery — indeed  he  had 
thought  none  but  Kentuckians  could  be  so  abrupt  and  sans  façons. 

Julian  was  in  a  vein  of  ill-luck  that  evening.  Accidentally 
opening  a  conversation  with  a  little  man,  of  melancholy  look,  in- 
offensive appearance,  and  dull,  meaningless  eyes,  Avhat  was  not 
his  astonishment  suddenly  to  see  the  eyes  of  his  new  companion 
assume  a  haggard  expression,  his  nostrils  dilate,  his  features  be- 
come violently  contracted,  his  hair  rise  on  end,  Avhile  he  cried, 
pointing  to  a  group  of  stuffed  birds  that  adorned  the  mantel-piece: 
*'And  we,  too,  will  have  tails  !" 

This  little  man  was  none  other  than  the  celebrated  Fitzcaltop, 
the  ardent  disciple  of  Charles  Fourier,  and  enthusiastic  translator 
of  his  works. 

He  was  too  devoted  to  his  hobby  to  stop  short  at  the  above  ex- 
clamatory phrase.  He  did  not  fail  therefore  to  follow  up  his  idea 
and  initiate  Julian  into  the  beauties,  and  above  all  the  advanta- 
geous results  of  his  doctrine  ;  but  the  young  man,  seeing  that  the 
other  was  soon  completely  absorbed  in  his  own  ideas,  seized  the 
proper  moment,  and  made  his  escape  to  Miss  Sarah's  side, 

"Well?"  questioned  she  at  sight  of  him. 

"  I  come  to  carry  you  ofï"!" 

"Ah  !  that's  rather  odd  !" 

"  The  philosophers  of  the  evening  weary  me  beyond  endurance, 
and  I  shall  certainly  be  forced  to  give  up  the  ghost  if  you  do  not 
leave  here  with  me,  at  once." 

"  If  that  alone  will  content  you,  so  be  it." 

They  tookleaveof  Miss  Laura,  and  then  went  to  "Thompson's," 
in  Broadway,  to  take  supper.  When  there,  they  went  up  stairs, 
and  entered  the  principal  saloon.  It  was  empty.  They  chose  a 
table  in  the  most  comfortable  corner,  and  ordered  an  extravagant 
repast.  During  the  supper,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  Julian 
plainly  showed  liimself  to  be  deeply  in  love  ;  Miss  Sarah,  too,  ap- 
peared smitten  with  the  tender  passion.  The  young  man  took  her 
hands;  she  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder;  he  pressed  her  in 
his  arms — an  expressive  evidence  of  feeling  to  which  the  young 
lady  made  so  little  resistance  as  strongly  to  flatter  the  poet's  self- 
esteem,  as  well  as  to  inflame  his  imagination.  He  thought  that 
he  was  loved.  He  murmured  in  a  low  and  tender  voice,  in  the 
young  American's  ear  : 

"  Sarah,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  love  you!" 

"  Be  mine  then!  wholly  mine!" 
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"My  poet,"  said  Sarah,  passing  lier  slender  fingers  through  his 
brown  locks,  "would  you  love  me  still,  were  I  to  say  no?" 

Julian  did  not  listen  to  her;  he  was  in  a  delirium  of  joy;  but 
Sarah  preserved  her  presence  of  mind  completely. 

"Look!"  said  she  to  him,  rising  and  approaching  an  elegant 
vase  in  which  a  splendid  rose  bush  displayed  its  blooming  flowers  ; 
"look,  Julian  I" 

Bending  her  graceful  head  down  to  a  magnificent  rose,  she  ap- 
peared to  inhale  all  its  perfume  ;  she  kissed  it  over  and  over 
again  ;  she  bent  the  twig  several  times,  so  as  to  show  the  flower 
in  her  hair  and  then  her  bosom,  then  returning  to  the  table,  with- 
out gathering  the  rose,  she  said  in  a  cool  off-hand  way: 

"  That  is  'flirtation'  explained!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"If  you  understand  the  meaning  of  symbols,  you  know  how 
how  far  your  hopes  can  be  realized." 

"Is  the  decree  irrevocable  ?"  said  he,  in  an  insinuating  tone. 

"As  irrevocable  as  the  liberty  of  American  women  !"  replied 
the  lady,  in  a  haughtily  majestic  manner. 

At  this  answer,  Julian  felt  a  chill  come  over  his  fantastic  ideas 
and  warm  wishes.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  wish  to  abandon  the 
contest  in  a  pitifully  ridiculous  manner;  and  besides  a  gleam  of 
hope  still  remained  in  his  heart. 

"Come,  Miss,  I  love  you  well  enough  to  wait  for  you,"  said  ho 
caressingly  passing  his  hand  over  her  cheek. 

They  left  the  saloon  ;  Julian  called  a  carriage  and  accompanied 
Miss  Sarah  to  her  home. 

Keeping  an  engagement  he  had  made  with  her  in  the  evenino- 
Julian  the  next  morning  called  on  the  beautiful  American.  She 
had  gone  out.  After  killing  time  in  various  ways,  Julian,  that 
evening,  was  loitering  along  Broadway,  when  in  passing  before 
Lovejoy's  Restaurant,  he  bethought  him  of  supper,  and  entered. 

Fancy  his  astonishment  at  beholding  Miss  Sarah  at  table,  not 
with  the  Mr.  William  Barnett  he  had  m.et  at  Maillard's,  but  with 
another  gentlemen  whom  he  had  never  seen  ! 

She  was  leaning  caressingly  on  the  unknown's  shoulder,  and 
her  whole  position  was  as  compromising  as  it  could  be  for  an 
American. 

So  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  Julian,  she  began  laughing,  and 
called  him  loudly  : 

"Julian  !  Julian,  my  good  friend  !  are  you  angry  with  me?" 
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"I  see  no  reasons  why  I  should  be  so,"  replied  Julian,  -with  re- 
strained bitterness. 

"You  are  an  amiable  young  man,  Julian,  and  I'll  willingly  sign 
your  certificate  as  a  good  fellow." 

"Impudent  creature  !"  thought  Julian. 

"I'll  expect  you  to-morrow,  you  know.  Come,  now,  and  take 
this  seat  nc:':t  to  me.  We  can  chat  in  French  ;  my  gentleman 
does  not  understand  a  word  of  it." 

Julian  sat  down  near  her. 

"Miss  Sarah,"  said  he,  "I  was  in  the  wrong  to  fall  in  love  with 

J» 

you. 

"Indeed  !    And  why  so  ?" 

"Because  you  understand  love  in  a  meaning  entirely  different 
from  me." 

"How  so  ?" 

"In  France,  a  woman  who  loves,  is  devoted  only  to  the  one  she 
loves," 

"France,  my  dear  Julian,  is  an  antiquated  country,  of  antiqua- 
ted manners." 

"Excuse  me  ;  I  thought  the  word  "Love"  meant  the  same  thing 
in  all  countries." 

"With  us,  that  word  has  no  meaning.  I  mistake  :  it  is  simply 
ridiculous." 

"And  I  who  had  nothing  but  love  to  give  you  !" 

"It  is  because  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  the  young  lady  laugh- 
ing, "that  I  gave  this  gentlemen  permission  to  court  me.  You 
have  no  fortune,  while  he  possesses  a  yearly  income  of  forty 
thousand  dollars." 

"Ah  !  this  then  is  the  love  of  you  American  women  ?" 

"We  know  no  other.  A  man,  in  our  eyes,  is  merely  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  that  is,  a  certain  amount 
of  comfort.  When  we  marry,  we  do  not  marry  a  man  but  a 
fortune." 

Julian  was  literally  struck  dumb  at  this  plain  spoken,  naught- 
dissimulating  frankness. 

"And  yet,"  said  he,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "a  man  and  a 
woman  who  love  each  other  are  happy  !  When  the  man  is  strong 
and  energetic,  he  will  always  find  some  shred  of  white  muslin  to 
throw  over  his  wife's  shoulders,  some  simple;  flower  to  place  in  her 
hair  or  her  bosom.  What  signifies,  besides,  if  all  aspirations  for 
wealth  be  not  satisfied,  if  the  heart,  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 
have  a  heart,  a  hand,  lips,  eyes,  to  answer  their  every  question  ? 
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Is  there  in  the  world  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  position,  that  is  worth 
the  transports,  the  extacies  of  two  souls  passionately  devoted  one 
to  the  other?  Ah,  Sarah  !"  exclaimed  he  to  the  American  girl, 
whose  beauty  appeared  more  fascinating  than  ever;  "would  that 
I  possessed  a  million  dollars  :  I  would  throw  them  all  into  the  bay 
to  make  your  heart  throb  but  once  with  deep,  true  feeling!" 

"If  you  possessed  that  sum  you  would  more  easily  attain  your 
object,  by  making  me  a  present  of  your  fortune.  The  blame  in 
these  affairs  must  appertain  to  the  Frenchwomen,  who,  as  I  told 
you  yesterday,  are  the  most  stupid  on  earth.  It  is  they  who 
sustain  the  existence  in  the  world  of  the  amount  of  ideality,  that 
is  of  falsehood,  that  remains  in  it.  Instead  of  attaching  themselves 
only  to  what  is  real  and  positive,  instead  of  requiring  of  your 
sex  the  comforts  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  they  are  satisfied, 
now  with  a  pleasant  wit  or  an  amiable  disposition,  now  with  a 
title  or  a  fugitive  love  vow  :  all  of  which  are  not  worth  the  silk 
string  with  which  I  lace  up  my  bottine.  If  you  wish  to  marry  an 
American,  make  haste  and  acquire  wealth  ;  or  else,  there  will  re- 
main but  one  thing  for  you  to  do  :  return  to  your  own  country. 
There  some  rich  French  woman  will  not  hesitate  to  marry  her 
money  to  your  good  looks.  " 

"And  which  course  do  you  advise  me  to  follow  ?"  said  Julian, 
with  a  hidden  meaning. 

"To  remain  here  and  work.  I  am  to  be  married  in  a  few  days, 
it  is  true,  but  that  will  not  alter  matters  much.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  see  each  other;  for  you  will  remain  my  friend,  will  you 
not?" 

"Alas  !"  sighed  Julian,  "and  Flirtation  '•" 

"The  reign  of  flirtation  will  be  over,  since  my  purpose  will  be 
obtained,  and  my  husband,  I  hope,  will  satisfy  all  my  caprices." 

"And  if  he  does  not?" 

"So  much  the  worse  for  him  !" 

'"I  will  then  have  a  chance  ?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  if  you  are  very  rich." 

Julian  thought  he  was  in  a  dream  ;  he  tried  nevertheless  to  hide 
the  disgust  this  extreme  degree  of  impudence  gave  rise  to. 

"Bravo!"  cried  hç  ;  "that  is  true  independence!  If  my  coun- 
tryman, Monsieur  Esquiros,  knew  you,  he  would  certainly  place 
your  name  in  his  almanac,  and  canonize  you  as  a  Saint." 

Julian,  doubtless,  had  never  read  Monsieur  Esquiros'  works  ; 
nor,  it  appeared,  had  the  young  lady. 
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"Then,'"  said  she,  with  patriotic  pride,  "he  would  have  to  make 
a  special  calender,  for  he  would  have  the  names  of  six  million 
American  women  to  put  in  it." 

Julian,  who  felt  exceedingly  like  throwing  the  New  Yorker's 
supper  out  of  the  window,  bowed  to  her,  and  withdrew  without 
even  looking  at  Miss  Sarah's  "beau" — who,  during  the  whole  of 
the  proceeding  conversation,  unconsciously  presented  a  figure 
that  may  be  imagined.  Fortunately,  the  ludicrous  face  of  the 
position  he  occupied  would  not  be  understood  in  America. 

Two  days  after,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  Julian  and  Richard  in 
the  hitter's  room,  were  chatting  together.  Julian  had  not  yet 
risen  ;  Richard,  with  a  very  troubled  look,  was  examining  some 
papers. 

"I  must  acknowledge,"  said  he,  "that  there  are  rogues  in  Amer- 
ica who  would  surpass  the  oldest  prisoners  of  the  European  gal- 
lies.  A  few  days  ago,  having  temporarily  at  my  command  for 
investment  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars,  I  purchased,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  heavy  rise,  thirty  shares  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
stock,  and  now  I  learn  that  the  agent  of  the  road  has  absquatu- 
lated, after  issuing  nearly  two  thousand  false  shares.  The  shares 
were  quoted  yesterday  at  sixty-one  dollars;  to-day  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  buyer  at  thirty-five.  Over  fifty  per  cent  loss, 
Julian,  and  the  laws  of  this  country  are  powerless  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment on  this  rascal  !" 

"Does  that  astonish  you  ?  It  does  not  me,  at  all  events.  In  a 
country  where  assassination  is  allowed,  under  the  name  of  'self- 
defence,'  robbery,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  allowed  also.  Do  they 
not  go  so  far  here,  in  speaking  of  successful  robbers  and  rogues, 
as  to  say  that  they  are  very  intelligent  men.^  But,  tell  me,  do  the 
customs  of  your  adopted  country  already  begin  to  appear  to  you 
as  a  little  too  free?" 

Richard  was  going  to  reply,  when  two  knocks  at  the  door  were 
heard.  He  hastened  to  open  it  ;  there  was  a  perfumed  note  for 
Julian. 

"Who  can  write  to  you  at  so  early  an  hour  ?"  said  Richard, 
throwing  the  note  on  Julian's  bed. 

"It  is  an  invitation,  no  doubt,"  replied  Julian,  abstractedly^ 
He  opened  the  envelope,  not  without  a  beating  heart. 

The  writing  was  elegant  and  clear,  and  the  signature,  in  a  firm 
hand,  was  Sarah's.     Julian  read  as  follows  : 

"î*Iy  dear  Julian,  you  are  a  charming  fellow — 'Sometimes  a  very 
amusing  one.     You  talk,  like  your  French  authors  write  :  with 
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•warmth,  elegan  e,  poetical  taste  and  feeling.  If  you  had  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  you  would  be  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, and  yor  Tvould  be  much  courted  by  our  ladies.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, we  are  not  here  as  in  France,  and  your  W't,  no  matter 
how  brilliant,  will  not  win  you  an  heiress-  We  American  women 
do  not  ask  of  a  marrying  man  if  he  is  amiable,  if  he  is  poetical, 
if  he  is  eloquent ;but  simply:  "How  much  is  he  worth?"  The 
answer,  showing  a  short  or  long  row  of  figures,  decides  us  whether 
to  accept  or  reject.  "A  cottage  and  a  heai-t"  appear  to  us  ex- 
ceedingly insipid  affairs,  and  Ave  have  about  as  much  respect  for 
one  as  for  the  other.  A  husband  is  not,  for  us,  a  lover  ;  he  is  a  man 
who  pays  our  bills,  maintains  our  household,  gives  us  luxury  and 
riches.  In  return,  we  present  him  in  pretty  regular  rotation, 
every  two  years  or  so,  an  heir  or  heiress  ;  we  are  cold  and  posi- 
tive ;  for  the  first  fire  of  youth  has  been  worn  out  in  "flirting  ;" 
and  thus  generally  we  make  agreeable  companions,  easily 
pleased. 

"Jealousy,  a  passion  so  extensively  developed  in  France,  is 
completely  unknown  to  us  ;  we  give  our  husbands  the  same  free- 
dom that  we  ask  of  them  for  ourselves.  In  a  word,  marriage  instead 
of  being  with  us  a  heavy  chain  borne  by  rebellious  shoulders,  is 
simply  a  bit  of  cord,  that  we  hardly  feel  and  which  never  bruises 
us. 

"Good  bye  !  Thank  me  for  destroying  your  illusions  ;  for  what 
constitutes  half  the  miseries  of  life,  is  not  seeing  things  in  their 
true  light  and  not  calling  them  by  their  right  names. 

"I  leave  to-morrow,  with  my  husband,  for  South  Carolina." 

"Sarah." 

Julian  was  just  ending  the  perusal  of  this  note,  in  rather 
a  vexed  and  sad  state  of  mind,  when  Richard,  raising  his  head, 
asking,  laughing  : 

"A  propos  !  and  Miss  Sarah  ?" 

"The  deuce  take  her  !"  exclaimed  Julian  angrily. 

"A  gallant  wish,  truly  !  Tell  me  :  how  do  you  progress  in  that 
quarter  ?" 

"Ah  !"  said  Julian,  in  an  affected,  careless  manner,  "may  I  un- 
dergo the  fate  of  King  Midas  if  ever  I  put  trust  again  in  the 
hearts  of  the  women  of  this  country.  You  prophecied  all  that 
has  happened  to  me." 

"Tell  me  your  story." 

Julian  related  his  adventures  at  Miss  Laura's,  the  supper  at 
Thompson's,  the  unexpected  meeting  at  Lovejoy's  ;  he  then  read 
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the  note  he  had  just  received.  The  narrative  was  well  seasoned 
with  exclamations  and  railleries  touching  "strong-minded  women" 
and  "American  philosophers." 

"Poor  fellow  !"  sighed  Richard,  when  Julian  ended  his  story; 
"go  back  quickly  to  Europe  !  You  will  never  learn  to  live  here. 
There  is  still  place  enough  for  crazy  people,  in  the  old  world." 

"Pray  where  are  there  crazier  men,  and  above  all,  crazier  wo- 
men, than  in  this  country  ?"  exclaimed  Julian,  vehemently  ; 
"women  who  have  exchanged  their  petticoats  for  pantaloons  ;  who 
aspire  to  be  lawyers,  representatives  of  the  people,  presidents  of 
a  republic  ;  women  who  tell  one  boldly  that  love  is  a  ridiculous 
passion,  and  that  the  only  thing  real  and  enviable  is  money  !  By 
my  faith  !  there  are  persons  shut  up  in  the  lunatic  Asylums  in 
France  who  have  not  uttered  or  enacted  the  fourth  of  these  ab- 
surdities." 

"A  pretty  use  you  have  made  of  your  mental  faculties,  truly  ! 
Instead  of  examining  every  thing  calmly,  you  allow  yourself  to 
be  prejudiced  at  once,  determined  beforehand  to  find  everything 
you  are  going  to  hear  or  see  detestable.  How  if  I  say  seriously 
that  it  is  you  who  are  crazy  and  this  people  that  is  wise  ?" 

"That  would  not  convince  me." 

"Yet  it  is  true.  These  women  who  ask  for  themselves  the  same 
freedom  that  men  enjoy,  are  equally  in  the  right  with  those  who 
deny  the  passion  of  love.  When  a  woman  desires  anything,  will  she 
not  obtain  her  wish,  despite  all  ,the  restrictive  laws  that  were  ever 
made  ?  Why  not  then  accept  the  theory  of  a  liberty  that  already 
exists  in  practice  ?  And  as  to  the  rights  of  woman,  they  have 
been  trampled  on  or  neglected.  Until  now,  woman  gave  birth  to 
children  ;  hut  she  was  not  a  mother  !  In  a  few  years,  in  a  few 
months  perhaps,  America  will  add  a  brilliant  gem  to  her  crown  of 
Progress,  by  the  practical  application  of  these  just  and  wise  prin- 
ciples : 

"That  woman  is  free. 

"That  she  may  not  marry  except  of  her  own  free  will,  and  for 
the  length  of  time  she  herself  wishes. 

"That  her  children  belong  to  her  alone,  and  should  therefore 
bear  her  name  only. 

"In  presence  of  these  ideas,  which  are  daily  gaining  ground, 
how  much  France,  who  thinks  herself  far  in  advance  of  Turkey, 
is  really  behind  America-  The  French  aim  at  freeing  the  female 
sex  at  Constantinople  ;  yet  they  will  not  allow  the  women  of 
the  United  States  to  be  free.  They  understand  only  the  shadow  of 
freedom  ;  they  argue  to  be  nonsensical." 
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"Come,  come,  I  see  it  all.  You  take  a  share  of  futurity  not 
only  in  the  commerce  of  this  country,  but  also  in  its  politics.  " 

"Certainly.  But  here  am  I  arguing  seriously  with  your  non- 
sense when  twenty  important  things  call  me  to  my  office.  To- 
morrow, Sunday,  is  the  Fourth  of  July — the  national  holiday. 
All  business  must  be  stopped  then  ;  so  to  day  I  must  do  double 
work.  Good  by  ;  we  will  see  each  other  here  to-morrow  eve- 
ning." 

"Already  the  Fourth  ?  Then  I  have  only  forty-eight  hours  to 
remain  with  you." 

"Why?  You  have  no  business  engagements  any  where?" 

"That's  precisely  wherein  you  are  mistaken.  At  what  hour  do 
you  think  you'll  be  home  to-night"?" 

"At  twelve." 

"A  good  hour  for  a  supper.  We'll  take  one  together,  and 
we'll  drink  not  only  to  the  transportation  of  all  the  American 
women  into  Turkey,  but  also  to  the  success  of  my  firm  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba  !" 

"Your  firm  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Explain  yourself." 

"Know  then  that  a  formidable  expedition  is  being  organized 
against  Cuba.  Arms  of  all  kinds,  horses,  artillery,  even  steam- 
ers have  been  bought  ;  in  the  thirty-two  States  of  the  Union  men 
of  all  ages  are  being  enlisted  ;  leaders  have  been  found  :  every- 
thing will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.  But  before  risking  the 
enterprise,  the  chiefs  wish  this  time  to  be  certain  of  the  aid  of 
the  Cubans  themselves.  Certain  individuals,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, knowing  my  reckless  and  adventurous  habits,  and  thinking 
besides  that,  with  my  tastes  and  easy,  artist  ways,  I  should  be 
less  liable  to  suspicion  than  another,  have  proposed  to  me  to  serve 
the  cause.  We  are  four  messengers  :  a  Portuguese,  a  Neapoli- 
tan, a  Spaniard  and  myself.  I  am  to  leave  day  after  to-morrow 
— Thursday — and 

"You  shall  not  go  !" 

"The  reason  why  ?" 

"Whilst  I  have  any  influence  over  you,  I  will  oppose  your  com- 
mitting this  act  of  folly,  which  is  the  bitterest  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant that " 

"Come,  come!  Don't  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  already  garroted 
like  that  fool,  Lopez." 
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'^  Tlmt  is  not  only  a  possible,  but  a    probable   termination   of 
your  adventure." 

"Yes,  if  I  went  there  without  other  projects.  In  the  first  place 
be  assured  of  one  thing  :  if  I  see  that  the  Filibusters  wish  to 
labor  for  the  American  interests,  I  am  determined  to  reveal  the 
plot.  I  would  much  rather  be  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  than  to  help 
the  aggrandisement  of  a  people  so  brutally  selfish  as  they.  I 
Avill  risk  nothing  except  it  he  exclusively  to  procure  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Island.  The  question  with  me,  is  not  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  danger  ;  but  whether  I  shall  enjoy  myself  in  pleasure 
parties,  love  adventures.  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  Havana  is  a 
nest  of  delicious  women.  What  do  I  care  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  hanged,  if  I  have  a  chance  too,  of  loving  some  pretty, 
black  eyed  maiden,  and  being  loved  by  her  in  return  ?  There 
more  than  anyv/here  else,  the  flowers  are  beautiful  and  balmy,  the 
trees  magnificent,  life  ardent,  hearts  warm  and  jealous.  That  is 
the  kind  of  scene  I  seek  and  need.  Hove  Nature's  most  prodi- 
gal vegetation,  the  tropical  climate,  burning  passions.  Show 
me  a  country  where  woman's  heart  is  ardent,  and  her  mind  simple 
and  innocent  ;  not  one  where  her  mind  is  corrupt,  while  her 
heart  is  like  marble.  Besides,  d'you  see,  I  like  a  life  of  adven- 
ture ;  I  like  the  wild  life  in  which  are  mingled  peril,  accident, 
chance  encounters,  pleasant  incidents,  joyous  festivals,  duels,  pas- 
sionate love,  the  daggers  of  jealousy,  wanderings  in  the  mountains, 
bandits  in  the  woods,  young  girls  on  the  river  banks — the  life  on 
which  the  great  sun  ever  shines  and  love  sends  its  gleams;  when  the 
heart  is  glad  ;  the  birds  sing,  and  the  soul,  ever  enthusiastic,  is 
ever  ready  for  pleasure  or  strife  I  For  me,  life  at  twenty 
years,  is  a  rich  inheritance  which  must  be  speedily  consumed;  for 
youth  cannot  be  enjoyed  if  it  be  not  used  prodigally.  Tell  me!  is 
it  not  delightful  to  live  without  foresight,  to  abandon  oneself  to 
that  G  od  of  Gods,  who  favors  youth  and  pretty  women  :  Unex- 
pectedness ! — But  you  !  you  !  what  is  the  life  you  lead  every  day 
and  every  hour  ?  What  is  the  life  led  by  all  these  men,  Avho  buy 
and  sell,  and  add  up  columns  of  figures,  even  in  their  sleep  ?  It  is 
a  game  of  see  saw;  they  are  parts  of  a  machine,  every  movement 
of  which  is  regulated  and  provided  for  beforehand.  Away  with 
this  ignoble  life,  which  continually  sacrifices  nature's  impulses  to 
rule  and  compass;  this  cold  and  monotonous  life,  in  which  method 
is  superior  to  inspiration,  reason  gives  law  to  enthu^asm,  and  a 
little  gold  weighs  in  the  balance  more  than  the  finest  pages  of  our 
poets  or  the  smile  of  beauty  !  Friend,  it  is  useless  to  argue  the 
point  f  1  prefer  my  folly  to  your  wisdom.    Wise  men  are  all  men 
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of  mediocrity;  it  is  your  follower  of  Folly  who  alone  possesses 
genius,  and  who  dares  those  hazards  which  lead  to  wealth  !" 

"Why  cannot  Heaven,"  exclaimed  Richard,  in  almost  a  sor- 
rowful tone,  "  why  cannot  Heaven  perform  a  miracle  in  your  fa- 
vor, Julian!"  So  saying  he  left  the  room  precipitately.  A  mo- 
ment after  Julian  heard  his  friend's  steps  in  the  street;  Richard 
was  hastening  away  to  learn  the  price  of  cochineal  and  indigo. 

Immediately  after,  two  pistol  shots,  followed  rapidly  by  a  hun- 
dred other  detonations,  resounded  through  the  house. 

Julian  pulled  the  bell  rope  energetically. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  he  to  the  servant  girl,  who  an- 
swered the  bell. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know,  sir  ?  It's  our  man,  sir,  and  the  chil- 
dren, beginning  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July." 

"I  had  forgotten  it,"  muttered  Julian,  sullenly. 

And  returning  to  his  toiJette-table,  he  finished  dressing  himself, 
whilst  a  thousand  explosions  were  heard  already  in  the  street  and 
neighborhood. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE     FOURTH    OF    JULY. 

I  have  seen  many  national  anniversaries  celebrated;  I  have 
been  present  at   a  great  number  of  political  festivals. 

In  France,  in  Spain,  in  England,  in  Italy,  almost  throughout 
Europe,  I  have  always  seen  the  people  enjoy  such  occasions  with 
urbanity  and  intelligence. 

It  is  not  so  in  the  United  States.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  if  the  amount  of  amusement  enjoyed,  depends  on  the  amount 
of  noise  made,  the  accidents  that  occur,  and  the  liquids  consumed, 
the  Americans  are  among  nations,  those  who  amuse  themselves 
the  most. 
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In  Europe  we  have  fire-works,  illuminations,  public  dinners, 
bull-fights,  concerts.  In  America,  all  this  has  been  suppressed, 
and  is  replaced  by fire  crackers. 

It  is  a  fact  :  by  "fire  crackers  !"  And  great  republicans  though 
they  be,  they  enact  the  joke  royally,  for  on  their  anniversary  days, 
they  shoot  off  fire-crackers  by  millions. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  Fourth  of  July — the  anniversary  of 
their  Independence — that  the  wit  and  genius  of  the  Americans 
are  most  brilliantly  displaj^ed. 

Throughout  the  Union,  what  resounds  on  that  day  in  the  great 
cities,  in  the  country  towns,  in  the  country  itself,  is  not  the  thun- 
der of  cannon,  the  clangor  of  bells,  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude— it  is  the  uninteiTupted  and  deafening  "  crack  !  crack  ! 
crrrack  !"  of  all  the  fire-crackers  that  it  has  been  possible  to  manu- 
facture, in  the  whole  world,  for  the  whole  year  previous.  So 
that  the  Union,  during  these  twenty-four  hours,  is  no  longer  aught 
but  one  immense  fire  cracker.' 

We  French  people,  when  we  wish  to  express  our  preference  for 
any  article  in  our  possession,  say;  "I  would  not  part  with  it,  even 
for  a  crown  !" 

Do  you  now  understand  why  the  American  would  rather  say  ; 
"I  would  not  part  with  it,  even  for  a  fire-cracker  !" 

In  truth,  the  fire-cracker  is  the  emblem  best  suited  to  the 
American  character.  This  little  plaything,  hollow  and  noisy, 
would  better  suit   their   banners    than    the   Phrygian  cap. 

You,  a  stranger,  go  quietly  into  the  streets  in  New  York  on 
the  Fovirth  of  July.  Under  pretext  of  its  being  a  national  cele- 
bration, you  are  obliged  to  submit  at  each  street  corner,  to  the 
burning  powder  of  pistols  fired  oif  within  a  few  inches  of  your 
face,  or  else  to  get  over  a  barrel  of  exploding  fire-crackers.  You 
are  lucky  if  you  return  home  without  having  an  arm  broken,  or 
an  eye  put  out. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  accidents  that  take  place 
on  this  day  throughout  the  Union  :  fire-crackers  exploding  in  the 
eyes  of  passers-by;  pistols  bursting  in  the  hands  of  the  holders  ; 
balls,  put  by  accident  in  gun  barrels,  and  going  off",  killing  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  of  the  gun-bearer;  in  fine,  all  kinds  of  de- 
plorable catastrophes  that  result  from  placing  gunpowder  and  fire- 
arms in  the  hands  of  children. 

What  then  ?  Oh,  never  mind  ! — American  fathers  do  not  the 
less  continue,  every  year,  to  spend  on  that  day,  a  few  dollars,  for 
their  children  to  spend  in  fire-crackers.    It  is  an  inviolable  rule. 
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What  riçli  subjects  would  not  this  Fourth  of  July  furnish  the 
caricaturing  pencils  of  "Cham  "  and  "  Bertall,  "  such  as  respec- 
table, well-to-do  families,  composed  of  father,  mother,  aunts,  sis- 
ters, solemnly  assembled  on  their  street  steps  to  see  two  hundred 
fire-crackers  explode  !  Did  not  the  Herald — the  Times — the 
Tribune,  or  some  other  New  York  journal,  contain  on  the  memor- 
able morning  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  1854,  the  following  lines: 

"The  Directors  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,yesterday 
led  their  pupils  to  a  large  open  field  near  the  city.  It  was  a 
touching  thing  to  see  these  poor  children  take  their  part  in  the 
general  rejoicings.  They  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fire- 
crackers, and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  zig-zag  freaks  of  the  explod- 
ing powder,  Avhose  noise  they  heard  not." 

After  that,  I  would  not  be  astonished  if  next  year,  thanks  to 
the  law  of  progress,  which  is  the  universal  law  in  America,  the 
city  councils,  and  even  the  State  Legislatures,  were  to  provide 
special  funds  for  the  purchase  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  fire- 
crackers all  over  the  Union,  at  each  return  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

And  I  would  be  still  less  surprised  were  the  American  Solons  to 
propose  : 

That  all  the  public  officers  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Pres- 
ident down  to  the  humblest  Policeman,  shall  be  obliged  on  that 
day,  to  march  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington  ;  and  there,  after  ren- 
dering thanks  to  the  Gods,  to  let  off,  pompously,  solemnly,  and 
religiously,  one  or  more  sacred  fire-crackers. 

The  President  should  let  off  the  first  'cracker:' 

The  Vice  President,  the  second  : 

Then  would  follow  the  Secretaries: 

Then  the  Governors  of  States  : 

And  so  on,  to  the  last  round  in  the  governmental  ladder. 

One  might  then  well  exclaim,  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  !" 

Richard  and  Julian  met  again  the  ensuing  evening-  Julian  was 
sorry  to  see  that  his  friend's  ideas  Avere  unchangeable;  Richard 
had  the  same  complaint  to  make  about  Julian.  Each  havino-  thus 
lost  all  hope  of  converting  the  other  to  his  particular  opinions, 
they  both  concluded  to  think  of  naught  else  but  how  best  to  en- 
joy the  last  moments  they  were  to  spend  together.  They  supped 
like  heroes  ;  but  the  morning  came,  and  Julian  being  obliged  to 
leave  for  Long  Island,  Avhere  the  four  Filibuster  emissaries  were  to 
meet,  the  two  friends  prepared  to  bid  each  other  farewell. 

"I  cannot  say  whence  I  derive  the  impression,"  said  Julian  on 
taking  Richard's  hand,  "but  something  tells  me  that  you  are  not 
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lost  to  Franco,  and  that  I  will  yet  meet  you  there,  completely 
converted  from  your  American  notions." 

"Nothing  is  impossible,  Julian  ;  kings  have  been  knovrn  to 
marry  sheperdesses." 

"True.  I  forgot  that  according  to  you  there  is  nothing  fixed 
and  settled  in  the  world  except  one's  own  interests.  If  then,  in  a 
year,  or  two  years,  or  ten  years,  your  interests  induce  you  again 
to  become  a  French  citizen,  you  will  be  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition of  mind  to  read  this  manuscript.  It  is  the  only  souvenir 
I  have  to  leave  you,  my  friend." 

And  Julian,  drawing  from  his  pocket  an  MS.  package  carefully 
written  out,  handed  it  to  Richard,  with  a  half  careless,  half  serious 
air. 

"Are  you  going  now  to  play  the  sentimental?"  said  Richard, 
"you  know  I've  no  need  of  tender  epistles  to  remind  me  of  your 
wild  but  frank  affection.     What  scribbling  is  this?" 

"  It  is  my  book  on  America;  you  nmst  not  read  it  until  the 
time  I  have  specified." 

"America,  from  your  point  of  view!  At  least,  it  must  be 
amusing.  Do  you  intend,  my  dear  fellow,  publishing  your  obser- 
vations on  this  country?" 

"  I  am  indifferent  as  to  that.  I  give  you  the  manuscript.  If 
you  one  day  repent  of  having  renounced  your  mother  country, 
you  will  publish  the  work." 

"  What  shall  be  its  title  ?" 

"  Be  the  choice  your's  :  'America  Turned  Inside  Out  ;'  or  '  The 
Wandering  Jew  in  the  United  States;'  or,  '  The  Savages  of  the 
New  World.' 

"  That  tempts  me;  and  I  promise  to  read  your  work  so  soon  as 
I  retire  from  business." 

"Poor  fellow  !  you  are  already  too  much  of  an  American  ;  I 
see  that  you  will  never  read  my  book." 

And  Julian,  smiling,  opened  his  arms  to  Richard,  to  say  farewell 
in  a  warm  and  brotherly  embrace.  Richard  pressed  Julian  affec- 
tionately to  his  heart;  they  embraced;  and  after  agreeing  to  keep 
up  a  frequent  correspondence,  they  separated,  each  saying: 
"We'll  meet  again  !" 

Since  then,  the  MS.  of  the  "Wandering  Jew  in  the  United 
States,"  has  travelled  far;  it  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  it  is  from 
its  pages  that  I  extract  most  of  the  tableaux  and  scenes  of  man- 
ners described  in  the  following  pages. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  AND  SLAVERY. 

The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  form,  it  is  well  known,  an  im- 
mense delta,  advancing  and  spreading  wide  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, like  a  vast  net  work  of  rivers.  The  land  is  visible  only  at  a 
short  distance  at  sea,  for  the  shore  is  flat  and  rises  but  a  few 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  waters.  Once  over  the  "Bar,"  one 
travels  up  the  river  through  a  long  succession  of  islands  and  lakes, 
without  beholding  any  object  of  interest,  save  the  "Meschacebe" 
itself,  which  rolls  along  a  prodigious  mass  of  mud,  contains  an  in- 
calculable number  of  alligators,  and  sometimes  looks  like  an  in- 
land sea.  New  Orleans,  which  is  also  called,  in  English,  the 
"Crescent  City,"  because  of  its  semi-circular  appearance,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Far  from  standing  on  an  elevated  position,  the  city  is 
built,  on  the  contrary,  on  swampy  foundations,  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  river,  and  which  would  be  constantly  submerged, 
were  it  not  for  the  levees,  that  are  built  and  kept  up  at  great 
expense. 

Looking  only  at  its  position,  can  one  wonder  that  the  city  is  so 
often  the  cradle  of  that  terrible  fever,  which  decimates  with  such 
blind  fury  and  savage  malignity,  the  crowds  of  emigrants  who 
yearly  tempt  fortune  on  these  inhospitable  shores  ? 

I  have  resided  in  Canada.  It  is  still  a  new  country,  full  of 
rich  material  of  an  elementary  kind  ;  the  religion,  manners,  cus- 
toms, habits  and  impulses  of  its  people  are  altogether  French, 
Besides,  its  climate  is  healthy,  its  products  varied,  its  scenery  in- 
comparable. Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  emigrating  country- 
men go  to  establish  themselves  in  Louisiana,  rather  than  at  Quebec 
or  Montreal  ?  I  have  ever  been  painfully  impressed  by  this 
haste  to  sail  to  a  land  that  yellow  fever,  rattle  snakes,  and  the 
rogues  of  all  nations  overrun  ;  and  I  regretted  the  indifference 
shown  for  another  country  that  contained  so  many  fruitful  re- 
sources, native  riches,  and  attractive  features. 

Julian  arrived  in  New  Orleans  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
1853.  The  city  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  terrible  shock 
she  had  received  from  the  yellow  fever  of  the  summer  that  had 
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just  closed.  At  no  period  of  her  history,  it  was  said,  had  the 
dreadful  malady  raged  so  universally  and  so  continuously.  Nearly 
forty  thousand  Europeans  died  in  Louisiana  in  the  short  period  of 
four  months.  New  Orleans,  for  her  share,  buried  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them.  The  dead  were  gathered  up  by  hundreds  at  a 
time  ;  whole  squares  of  houses  were  depopulated  ;  fre- 
quently, crowds  of  little  children  whose  parents  had  just  died, 
were  found  rambling  about  the  streets.  On  the  doors  of  many 
houses  were  written,  "  Here  there  are  four — five — seven — ten 
bodies  !"  This  was  intended  for  the  driver  of  the  dead  cart,  who 
went  about  gathering  up  corpses.  In  one  room,  among  others, 
were  found  the  father  of  the  family  dead  on  the  floor,  three 
little  children  dead  in  their  beds,  and  the  mother,  who  had  just 
given  birth  to  a  child,  was,  with  her  little  one,  dead.  A  paper, 
published  in  a  Parish  that  had  not  yet  been  attacked  by  the  fever, 
contained  the  following  article,  written  to  induce  its  readers  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  the  victims  of  the  epidemic  : 

"  While  we  lead  here  a  peaceable  life,  and  enjoy  almost  com" 
plete  security,  a  gloomy  drama,  with  terrible  incidents,  is  being 
enacted  in  the  first  city  of  the  State.  Death  strikes  down  daily, 
hundreds  of  the  fear-stricken  population  of  New  Orleans." 

"  When  will  this  destructive  epidemic  be  stopped  ?  That  is  the 
fright  inspiring  question,  each  one  asks  himself.  In  the  mean- 
while, we  are  told  horrible  tales,  lamentable  narratives,  which  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  mind,  refuses  to  believe.  Yet.  after  making 
allowances  for  the  exaggerations  in  this  case,  natural  to  editors 
and  correspondents,  there  remains  a  foundation  of  mournful  truth, 
which  excites  horror  and  compassion  together." 

"  Who  can  tell  the  real  number  of  the  dead  ?  So  many  poor 
creatures  have  ceased  to  live,  whom  no  friend  has  nursed  during 
their  sickness,  and  whose  deaths  no  physician  has  certified  to. 
So  many  unfortunates  have  been  buried,  who..e  names,  ages,  na- 
tionalities were  unknown  !  Have  we  not  just  received  the  burial 
report  of  the  21st  August,  which  shows  two  hundred  and  eignty- 
three  deaths  !" 

Julian  let  some  time  elapse  ere  he  presented  the  letters  of  in- 
troduction given  him  in  New  York  for  use  in  New  Orleans.  It 
is  so  pleasant,  thought  he,  to  play  the  vagabond — to  live  without 
being  under  obligations  to  any  one — to  forget  one's  self  where 
ever  or  whenever  it  is  agreeable,  without  having  to  remember  that 
one  is  waited  for  at  a  dinner,  or  at  a  ball.  Besides,  he  was 
not  sorry  to  take  a  first  glance  around  him,  without  other  assis- 
tance than  his  own  faculties. 
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It  -^as  barely  a  month  since  the  epidemic  had  disappeared,  and 
already,  on  all  sides,  life  and  motion  were  visible.  The  ardent 
desire  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  both  in  business  and  pleasure, 
betrayed  itself  on  every  countenance.  The  levee  and  the  side 
walks  were  covered  with  merchandise  ;  a  marvelous  display  was 
going  on  in  the  stores  ;  the  French  Opera  House  was  about  to 
open  with  a  new  troupe;  the  Hotels  were  beginning  to  be  crowded 
with  the  hordes  of  travellers,  come  from  the  North  to  seek  a 
milder  winter  under  a  less  foggy  sky. 

It  was  now  towards  the  close  of  October — the  most  animated 
period  of  the  elections.  The  walls  were  covered  with  posters 
of  every  variety  of  color,  which  announced  the  names  or  the  plat- 
forms of  the  several  candidates  for  the  State  Legislature  or  for 
Congress.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  a  side,  were  bet  by  two  indi- 
viduals of  opposing  factions.  The  Whigs  spoke  of  nothing  less 
than  crushing  the  Democrats  ;  the  Democrats  answered  that  there 
was  no  such  party  3 s  the  Whigs  in  existence.  On  either  side, 
the  violence  and  bitterness  displayed  were  incredible  ;  the  Whigs 
sent  out  men  to  tear  down  the  Democratic  placards;  the  Demo- 
crats returned  ohe  compliment  and  with  interest.  Never  had  Ju- 
lian witnessed  such  an  exhibition  of  mental  and  moral  disorder. 
Unknown  men  went  from  ward  to  ward,  and  from  poll  to  poll, 
buying  votes,  either  with  money  or  with  liquor  swallowed  at  the 
"bar." 

In  one  Parish  of  Louisiana,  Julian  saw,  at  an  election  for  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  tables  covered  with  meats  and  liquors,  furnished 
by  the  candidates,  and  ready  for  voters  before  their  votes  were 
cast.  A  little  more  or  a  little  less  whiskey  and  ham,  was  to 
decide  the  election.  Yet  this  is  the  country  that  is  boldly  an- 
nounced as  the  freest  in  the  woidd  !  A  country  where  the  cmiaille 
having  the  right  to  vote,  can,  in  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  rogue, 
weigh  down  the  electoral  balance  in  favor  of  a  man  who  is  un- 
known to  them,  and  thus  deliver  up  the  whole  Legislation  to  a 
pack  of  rascals.  Russia,  after  this,  should  be  considered  a  political 
paradise,  for  there  but  one  master  is  to  be  obeyed,  whilst  in  the 
United  States  the  authority  of  cliques  of  the  most  opposite  and 
shameful  influences  and  objects,  must  be  submitted  to. 

In  Europe,  in  countries  governed  through  the  Eepresentative 
system,  the  men  who  present  themselves  to  the  voters,  are  far 
from  being  of  the  same  opinions,  or  of  possessing  the  same  claims 
for  the  popular  suffrage.  But  they  all  have,  if  not  talent,  at 
least  some  qualities  of  mind  or  character,  or  zeal  or  experience, 
or  friends  or  past  deeds  to  support  their  claims. 
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Julian  did  not  know  if  this  were  the  case  in  the  States  of  the 
Union  generally;  he  had  some  reason  to  doubt  it,  when  he  saw  at 
New  Orleans,  youths  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  as  little 
education  as  beard,  and  who  blushed  in  the  presence  of  a  'man' 
as  if  they  were  young  girls — come  forward  as  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. He  saw  also  a  youtû  of  the  same  age,  and  more  of  a  nul- 
lity if  possible  than  the  others,  elected  tax  assessor  and  collector 
of  a  Parish. 

Universal  suffrage,  as  it  is  seen  on  a  close  examination  in  the 
Jnited  States,  is  not  anything  very  attractive  for  the  old  heads 
of  the  old  world  ;  and  it  will  always  be  thus,  until  this  privilege 
shall  have  education  for  its  basis,  and  until  it  be  freed  from  the 
ignoble  iufluences,  which  are  less  digraceful  to  those  who  are  gov- 
erned by  them,  than  to  to  those  who  use  them  as  a  means  of 
combat. 

The  morning  of  the  election,  several  bands  of  men,  bribed  and 
secretly  governed  by  the  same  person,who  had  just  spent  nearly  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  same  way,  seized  upon  the  doorway  to 
each  Poll,  and  allowed  none  to  enter  unless  led  in  by  one  of  their 
own  set.  The  peaceable  voters,  not  daring  to  venture  into  these 
cut-throat  dens,  left  the  field  open  to  the  new  and  self-con- 
stituted commissaries  of  election,  and  thus  gave  the  victory  to  the 
Democratic  party. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  as  ever  on  such  occasions,  a  goodly 
number  of  pistol-shots  interchanged,  and  the  triumph  of  one 
party  over  the  other  was  signally  announced  the  following  day, 
by  a  few  more  funerals  than  usual- 
Julian  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
South,  and  he  had  not  yet  sought  to  enter  the  circle  of  Creole 
society.  It  appeared  to  him  that  he  had  seen  no  where  about  the 
city,  aught  of  the  female  sex,  except  ancient  matrons,  and  girls 
not  yet  grown  up.  He  began  to  suspect  that  woman,  in  her  ma- 
turity of  charms — woman,  the  eternal  image  of  beauty,  youth 
and  love — was  in  New  Orleans  but  a  myth.  At  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  in  one  or  two  privileged  thoroughfares,  where  the  stores 
and  shops  are  richest  and  most  showy,  he  had  caught  glimpses  of 
a  few  rare  i^romeneuses  ;  but  they  were  rather  shadows  than  wo- 
men. Hardly  could  one  seize,  like  a  flash,  the  outlines  of  a  face, 
surrounded  by  jet  black  hair  in  bandeaux,  and  brilliant  with 
pearly  teeth  and  flashing  eyes. 

At  length,  he  determined  to  present  in  person  the  letters  of  in- 
troduction that  were  given  him  at  New  York.     He  called  at  all  the 
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"caddresses"  as  shown  by  tlie  superscriptions  on  the  letters  ;  he 
learned  everywhere  that  he  would  find  those  he  sought,  only  at 
their  offices.  He  went  there.  The  gentlemen  he  was  thus  intro- 
duced to,  all  received  him  with  courtesy,  chatted  with  him  about 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  country,  promised  him  much  amuse- 
ment during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  finally  invited  him  to  break- 
fast or  to  dinner,  either  for  that  or  any  succeeding  day,  at  "Vic- 
tor's Restaurant,"  or  at  "Moreau's."  He  accepted  these  invita- 
tions, and  seeing  that  his  hosts  took  him  always  to  the  Restaurants 
and  never  asked  him  to  call  on  them  elsewhere  than  at  their  offices, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  unmarried  like  him- 
self. Still  he  was  rather  surprised  at  that,  for  the  obesity  of  some, 
and  grey  beards  of  others,  did  not  agree  with  his  notions  on  that 
point. 

One  evening,  when,  not  knowing  what  better  else  to  do,  he  was 
about  modestly  returning  to  his  Boarding  House,  he  caught  sight 
of  a  large  yellow  "poster,"  announcing  for  that  evening  "Le 
Prophète,"  at  the  Orleans  Theatre. 

"Le  Prophète  in  America!"  thought  he,  "that  must  be  amusing. 
I'll  go  and  see  it.  Then,  I  am  told  that  this  theatre  is  the  accus- 
tomed rendezvous  of  these  beautiful  Creoles  ;  let  us  see  if  they 
merit  their  reputation." 

So  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Théâtre  d'  Orléans. 
"A  Creole  lady,"  thought  he,  as  he  walked  down  Royal  street, 
"  must  be,  if  my  novel  reading  has  not  deceived  me,  a  lazy,  non- 
chalant being,  with  large  eyes  half  closed,  a  languishing  smile,  a 
pure,  soft  profile.  I  adore  indolence  in  women,  and  therefore  I 
prefer  the  Creole  fair  to  the  Italians,  and  even  to  the  French — 
and  then,  under  the  ardent  sun  of  Louisiana,  hearts  as  well  as 
eyes  must  be  burning  with  passion." 

He  was  about  entering  the  Theatre,  when  a  young  mulatress, 
crouching  at  the  door  and  surrounded  by  bouquets  of  ilowers,  cried 
to  him  in  a  shrill  voice  : 

"  Monsieur,  buy  my  bouquet  !  buy  these  roses  that  smell  so 
sweetly!" 

Julian  looked  at  her  a  moment  with  a  feeling  of  pity.  "Poor 
girl!"  thought  he;  "poor  slave!  you  will  be  unmercifully  beaten 
this  evening,  if  you  have  not  exchanged  your  harvest  of  flowers 
for  a  few  dollars  !  How  sweet  would  liberty  seem  to  you  !  How 
much  joy  your  deliverance  from  bondage  would  pour  into  youi*  wild 
poetic  soul!" 

Need  I  say  that  Julian  had  wept  over  Mrs.  Stowe's  pages  ? 
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"  How  miicli  are  the  roses,  young  girl?"  said  lie,  pointing  to 
the  slave's  baskets  of  flowers. 

"  Four  bits,  sir  ;  and  you  get  them  for  nothing  at  that.  But 
another  time  you'll  not  forget  me.  Ask  for  Nisa;  everybody  will 
show  me  to  you." 

"  Do  you  sell  these  flowers  for  yourself,  my  girl?"  asked  Julian, 
surprised  at  her  free  and  gay  manner. 

"No,  sir;  for  my  mistress.  Madam Louvet." 

"And  if,  by  nightfall,  your  basket  is  still  full  ?  if  you  have 
sold  little — are  you  scolded?  are  you  beaten?" 

"Well,  I  like  that  !"  exclaimed  the  mulatress,  with  the  careless 
air  of  a  French  femme  de  chambre  ;  "  she  does  not  trouble  herself 
about  it[at  all.  I  sell  the  old  bouquets  at  the  market  next  day,  for  a 
few  picayunes.  That's  all  !  Who  wants  bouquets  ?  pretty  bou- 
quets ?"  she  began  crying  to  the  passers-by. 

Julnan  walked  away,  somewhat  confused. 

"Never  mind!"  he  exclaimed,  "slavery  is  a  disgrace  to  Civ- 
ilization !  color,  like  birth,  is  but  an  accident  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  wealthy  appearance  of  this  city  .and  the  politeness  of  its 
inhabitants,  I  cannot  believe  myself  to  be  in  a  civilized  country 
when  I  see  before  me  such  a  monstrous  state  of  afiairs." 

A  negress,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  yelloAV  and  red  Madras 
kerchief  tied  around  her  head,  passed  by.  She  walked  with  an 
air,  and  appeared  to  be  flrmly  convinced  of  her  own  beauty.  In 
one  hand  was  an  embroidered  handkerchief;  in  the  other  a  fan 
edged  with  down  ;  a  coral  bracelet  encircled  her  arm,  and  her 
fingers  were  covered  with  rings.     She  was  frightful  ! 

"  Lolotte  !  Lolotte  !"  cried  in  the  negro-French  j^a^o/s,  the  col- 
ored women,  squatted  on  the  ground  near  the  bouquets;  "come 
here,  you  !  Eh  !  how  did  you  get  such  a  fine  dress  and  brace- 
let ?" 

But  Lolotte,  doubtless  proud  of  her  toilette,  passed  on  without 
answering  her  curious  friends  ;  she  contented  herself  by  assuming 
more  dashing  airs  than  ever. 

"Who  gave  her  that  pretty  dress?"  said  Nisa,  who  afiected  to 
speak  nothing  but  good  French. 

"Oh  !"  replied  the  others,  in  their  patois,  called  Creole-French 
— "she  has  a  good  husband,  my  dear  !  He  is  white — Monsieur 
Dolphe  !  Don't  you  know  him  ?  He  has  a  long  goatee  on  his 
chin." 

Julian  listened  to  these  women,  expecting  to  hear  some  voice 
from  the  heart,  or  catch  a  passing  quotation  from  the  Bible — as  set 
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forth  ii\  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  was  in  vain  that  he  listened. 
They  gossippecl  about  Lolotte  for  a  half  hour,  with  so  much  vol- 
ubility, that  notwithstanding  the  close  attention  he  bestowed  on 
their  words,  he  only  partially  understood  them. 

True,  at  that  time  most  of  their  peculiar  expressions  and  phrases 
were  unknown  to  him. 

"Must  I  be  obliged  to  learn  their  terrible  ijatois  ere  ascertain- 
ing the  depths  of  their  souls  and  learning  the  truth  of  their  sad 
condition  '•"  was  the  question  Julian  asked  himself,  as  he  went  up 
the  staircase  of  the  theatre  ;  "by  my  faith,  I  believe  I  will  push 
my  courage  and  negrophilism  even  to  that  extent." 

And  somewhat  affected  at  the  idea  thus  presented,  of  his  own 
philanthrophy,  he  threw  away  his  cigar,  gave  his  moustache  an- 
other twirl,  and  entered  the  dress  circle,  but  not  before  casting  a 
last  investigating  glance  at  his  toilette. 

The  curtain  was  up  ;  "Bertha"   was  warbling  her  petition  ;  bu 
Julian  soon  forgot  the  "Prophet,"  and  the  singers  too,  in  the  eye 
and   thought-absorbing  spectacle  presented  by  the  boxes,   of  a 
graceful  and  brilliant  picture  of  ladies,  lights  and  flowers. 

He  had  never  laid  eyes  on  so  charming  an  assembly.  All  the 
Creoles  that  filled  the  theatre,  seemed  to  have  engaged  in  a  tour- 
nament of  beauty,  each  vicing  with  each.  They  were  not  wo- 
men; they  were  "Houris!" 

Among  all  these  charming  faces,  the  young  man's  glances  wan- 
dered undecided  at  first,  but  finally  became  fixed  on  a  young  Creole 
lady,  seated  nearly  opposite  to  him.  She  appeared  to  be  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  her  form  was  light  and  elegant.  Her 
black  eyes  and  white  teeth  gleamed  like  flashes  of  light  ;  her  rosy 
pouting  lips  gave  a  voluptuous  expression  to  her  face  ;  her  glossy 
black  hair  was  arranged  in  heavy  bandeaux  around  her  pale  and 
graceful  forehead. 

"What  a  beautiful  creature  !"  the  young  man  was  on  the  point 
of  exclaiming  aloud,  "what  a  pure  profile!  what  adorable  hands! 
Avhat  a  swan-like  neck  !  how  lovely  are  her  arms  !  She  is  beautiful  ! 
she  is  divine  !" 

But,  whilst  thus  inwardly  giving  expression  to  his  admira- 
tion, Julian,  much  to  his  surprise,  saw  one  of  his  new  friends — 
Monsieur  Duvallon — to  whom  he  had  brought  a  very  pressino- 
letter  of  introduction — enter,  with  a  husband's  indifferent  air,  the 
box  wherein  the  beautiful  Creole  was  seated,  and  place  himself  by 
her  side  without  opening  his  lips  to  her. 

Julian  awaited  the  close  of  the  act  impatiently,  in  order  to  go 
and  present  his  respects  to  Monsieui'  Duvallon, 
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The  curtain  fell,  and  the  masculine  portion  of  the  audience  left 
the  dress  circle,  and  met  in  the  passage-ways  and  conversation- 
saloon,  back  of  the  boxes,  to  talk  about  business.  That  in  New 
Orleans  is  a  point  which  the  Creoles  have  become  Am.ericanized 
enough  not  to  forget,  even  at  the  theatre. 

Julian  went  out  with  the  others.  As  he  neared  the  saloon, 
Mr.  Duvallon  rose  to  leave  his  box.  That  was  just  Avhat  the 
young  man  desired,  and  he  hastened  to  meet  the  Creole  gentleman. 

Contrary  to  his  expectation,  Monsieur  Duvallon  received  him 
coldly,  and  with  an  air  indicative  of  extreme  embarrassment.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  a  struggle  in  his  mind  as  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  question  :  "Shall  I  introduce  him,  or  not  ?"  Angry 
at  this  hesitation,  Julian  seized  the  first  pretext  for  withdrawing, 
taking  with  him  a  most  unenviable  opinion  of  Creole  politeness. 

He  was  wrong.  All  of  his  new  acquaintances  who  were  married 
and  who  had,  like  Mr.  Duvallon,  told  him  nothing  of  it,  would 
have  treated  him  as  Mr.  Duvallon  did.  For  though  the  Creole 
gentlemen  receive  strangers  with  courtesy,  and  treat  them  affably 
and  in  a  welcoming  spirit,  they  maintain  the  greatest  reserve 
towards  them  in  regard  to  their  families,  and  either  from  suspicion 
or  jealousy,  rarely  admit  Europeans  to  the  intimacy  of  their 
household. 

This  is  easily  understood.  In  the  multitude  of  emigrants  that 
are  continually  brought  to  their  shores  from  all  the  large  ports  of 
Europe,  it  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  distinguish  the  gentleman  from 
the  adventurer.  Formerly  the  hospitality  shown  by  the  planters 
of  Louisiana  to  strangers,  and  especially  to  the  French,  was  pro- 
verbial ;  but  they  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  shamefully  de- 
ceived in  this  respect,  that  they  have  j,been  obliged  to  keep  on 
their  guard,  and  to  open  their  doors  only  to  persons,  who  are 
perfectly  well  known  and  well  recommended. 

New  Orleans  is  divided  into  three  parts,  that  are  totally  distinct, 
each  from  the  others.  The  centre  one,  divided  at  right  angles  by 
streets  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  by  others  extending 
from  the  levee  to  the  swamp,  is  inhabited  by  the  Creole  population 
audit  is  still  called  the  French  "quarter"  of  the  city.  The  part 
to  the  left,  going  towards  the  sea,  is  specially  the  centre  of  Ger- 
man and  Irish  life.  Look  for  no  noise  or  business  there.  There 
are  to  be  sure,  a  few  costly  and  handsome  dwellings,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  houses  are  as  poverty  stricken  as  their  denizens. 
At  night,  one  would  take  this  part  of  the  city,  for  a  faubourg  of 
Herculaneum.     The  third,  and  the  really _life-inspired  part  of  the 
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city,  is  the  American  faubourg,  above  the  French  "quarter." 
There,  houses  spring  up  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  streets  are  wide, 
buildings  are  erected  in  more  elegant  and  comfortable  style,  the 
ouick  current  of  business  is  seen  on  all  sides,  bearino-  along;  with 
it  ease,  comfort — in  a  word,  all  the  products  of  civilization  on  a 
grand  scale. 

The  immense  activity  of  American  life  has  rushed  like  a  tor- 
rent over  the  Creole  population,  wdiich  is  naturally  intelligent  but 
indolent,  and  little  given  to  enterprise.  It  is  thus  forced,  in  gpite 
of  itself,  to  constant  and  sustained  action.  The  efforts  it  makes, 
in  order  not  to  be  overwhelmed,  are  worthy  of  study,  but  the  rude 
energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  inevitably  conquer  all  op- 
position ;  and  ere  long.  New  Orleans,  once  so  purely  a  French 
city,  will  retain  of  her  ancient  nationality,  only  the  names  of 
three  or  four  streets,  and  a  few  scattered  reminiscences.  The  me- 
tropolis of  the  South,  which  supports  two  hundred  thousand  hun- 
gry beings  during  the  winter  season,  and  which  is  rightfully 
classed  among  tlie  richest  ports  in  the  world,  is  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  those  features  that  form  the  ornament  and  pride  of  all 
great  cities.  There  are  no  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice;  the 
only  remarkable  one  in  the  city,  belongs  to  individuals  :  it  is 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Neither  are  there  any  public  promenades. 
It  looks  as  if  New  Orleans  was  built  and  is  kept  up,  merely  for 
counting  house  purposes,  and  not  as  a  centre  for  social  pleasures. 
And,  indeed,  all  heads  are  absorbed  in  the  prices  of  cotton  and 
sugar. 

The  first  Europeans  who  came  to  the  New  "World  thought  but 
of  one  motto  "Get  riches!"  The  same  thought  instinctively  ab- 
sorbs the  minds  of  their  descendants.  Even  the  oldest  families 
in  America,  in  their  splendid  houses  and  plantations,  look  rather 
as  if  they  were  "camping  out"  near  a  jjlacer,  than  settled  down 
to  a  fixed  residence.  I  do  not  know  why  it  always  appeared  to 
me  as  if  life  cannot  be  enjoyed,  and  one's  household  perma- 
nently arranged  exceplf in  Europe;  everywhere  else,  they  build 
flimsy  barracks  and  strive  which  can  best  cheat  his  neighbor. 

When  I  said  that  there  were  no  public  walks  in  the  capital  of 
Louisiana,  I  was  mi^aken.  A  small  garden — the  "Pontalba  gar- 
den"— laid  out  only  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  situated  almost 
on  the  banks  "of  the  river,  between  the  levee  and  the  Cathedral — 
draws  within  its  iron  railing,  at  dusk,  a  hybrid  assembly  composed 
of  people  of  all  nations  and  of  all  shades  of  color  from  Avhite  to 
black.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  a  grass  plat — the  play- 
grouud  of  gay  groups  of  children  romping  under  the  guardianship 
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of  their  negro  nurses,  and  under  the  tender  watchfulness  of  their 
mothers.  It  is  around  this  spot  that  the  promenaders'  walk  ex- 
tends, forming  a  circle  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. As  a  promenade  is  generally  fixed  at  about  a  hundred 
turns,  the  promenaders  always  looked  to  me  like  so  many  gold  fish 
swimming  around  in  a  basin  of  Avater. 

In  this  same  garden,  one  splendid  December  afternoon,  two 
young  men,  seated  on  a  bench  somewhat  out  of  sight,  were  chatting 
together.  The  sky  was  blue,  the  atmosphere  pleasa,nt,  the  sun 
going  down.  The  hour  for  promenaders  had  not  yet  arrived. 
This  Pontalba  square  was  as  silent  as  the  Desert,  but  the  Levee  in 
front  of  it  offered  a  curious  and  striking  contrast.  It  was  a  strange 
concert  of  savage  oaths,  calls  and  cries.  Whilst  steamboats  were 
raising  steam  for  their  departure,  and  draymen  rattled  by  at  a 
fast  trot,  shaking  the  pavement  under  their  heavy  iron  vehicles, 
negroes  and  Irishmen  were  elsewhere  busy  in  discharging  boats 
that  had  just  arrived,  and  rolling  ashore  bales  of  cotton  and  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  under  the  supervision  of  discharging  clerks.  On 
one  side,  oyster  dealers,  under  grey  stuff  awnings,  noisily  opened 
the  thick  coverings  of  the  shelhfisli  which  were  rapidly  swallowed 
by  numerous  customers.  Elsewhere,  the  fruit-sellers  displayed 
their  stores  of  pecans  and  ground-nuts,  bananas  yellow  as  gold,  per- 
fume distilling  pine-apples,  Havana  oranges,  bunches  of  foreign 
grapes,  and  apples  from  the  North.  Further  on,  in  the  market 
halls,  were  sold,  on  small  marble  tables  placed  against  large  col- 
umns glittering  with  mirrors,  chocolate  and  milk,  with  small  light 
cakes  hot  from  the  oven,  vanilla  or  lemon  soda  water,  coffee,  tea, 
etc.  The  mingling  voices  spoke  all  languages.  The  scene  was 
in  fact,  a  living  Babel,  hardly  surpassed  by  what  is  heard  in  the 
same  style  at  Sydney  or  San  Francisco. 

"What  a  terrible  life  those  men  are  condemned  to  1"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  youug  men,  on  seeing  a  band  of  negro  laborers  pass  by. 
"My  dear  Edmund,  your  sky  is  splendid,  ^our  winter  of  exceeding 
n-enialit}^  ;  those  oleanders  are  as  odorous  and  those  roses  as  beauti- 
ful in  the  midst  of  December  as  they  could  be  in  France  in  the 
beo-inning  of  May.  I  admire  your  river  and*your  immense  forest, 
but  I  detest  your  city.  I  cannot  teach  myself  to  like  this  abom- 
inable system  on  which  all  your  wealth  is  built,  nor  can  I  accustom 
my  mind  to  the  existence  of  this  strange  power  which  places  the 
black  under  the  dominion  of  the  white  race,  like  the  ox  under  the 
farmer's  yoke.  I  execrate  all  these  people,  who  appear  so  jealous 
of  their  political  rights,  but  whose  cupidity,  notwithstanding,  re- 
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fuses  the  exercise  of  even  their  natural  rights  to  yon  poor  beings, 
created  by  God,  equally  with  their  masters,  for  family  enjoyment 
and  the  pleasures  of  freedom."  • 

He,  who  listened,  and  whose  slender  form,  pallid,  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  curly,  black  hair,  showed  him  to  be  a  Creole,  replied, 
smilingly  : 

"Julian,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these  blacks;  do 
you  know  the  capacity  of  their  brain  ?'" 

"I  have  no  need  of  such  knowledge,"  replied  Julian  with  vehe- 
mence, "to  induce  me  to  declare  the  laws  that  protect  this  shame- 
ful traffic  in  slaves,  infamous  and  barbarous." 

"Oh!"  said  the  Creole,  "you  are  an  exceedingly  ardent  abo- 
litionist.    I'll  lay  a  wager  you  have  read  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin?" 

"Yes  !  most  certainly  !  and  with  all  Europe,  I  say  that  it  is 
the  most  eloquent  and  most  moral  work  of  the  age  !" 

"You  would  say,  the  most  Biblical." 

"Rail  on  ["exclaimed  Julian,"rail  on;  that  will  not  prevent  the 
truth  making  its  way  more  and  more  in  the  two  hemispheres,  until 
the  indignant  verdict  of  public  opinion  having  become  powerful  and 
universal,  your  tyranny  shall  fall  of  itself,  with  all  the  hideous 
scaffolding  that  holds  it  up." 

"So,  it  would  seem,  you  seriously  believe  in  the  lamentations 
of  the  sensitive  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  are  firmly  persuaded  that  we  beat 
our  slaves  even  to  killing  them  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  whip  ? 
Have  you  ever  owned  a  blooded  horse,  Julian  ?" 

"Yes,  and  among  others  a  splendid  mare.  Sultana,  a  superb 
animal." 

"How  much  did  she  cost  you?" 

"Three  thousand  francs." 

"Would  you  have)  allowed  your  servant  to  draw  the  blood  from 
her  with  a  whip  ?" 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  such  an  animal  is  everywhere 
taken  care  of  in  the  kindest  manner.  But  what  do  you  wish  to 
prove  by  that?" 

"Merely  this;  that  when  you  take  the  best  of  care  of  a  horse  that 
costs  you  three  thousand  francs  but  yet  whose  services  you  do  not 
absolutely  need,  you  must  be  crazy  to  suppose  that  we  will  half 
kill  with  blows  and  incapacitate  from  labor,  negroes  who  cost  us 
twice  or  thrice  that  sum,  and  whose  services  are  indispensable  to 
us,  both  in  the  city  and  on  the  plantations.  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  if  we  were  not  governed  by  humanity,  we  would  be  at 
least  by  our  own  interests  !". 
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"It  pains  me,  Edmund,  to  hear  you  unite  in  the  same  sentence 
and  place  in  the  same  grade,  a  horse  and  a  negro.  For,  ufter  all, 
tfcose  men  are  our  brothers;  their  souls  have  the  same  aspirations, 
are  of  equal  value  with  ours  before  Heaven,  are  possessed  of  the 
same  immortality  !     You  lower  yourself  by  using  such  language." 

"Our  opinions  are  completely  different,  my  dear  Julian  ;  but  I 
give  you  just  two  months  to  learn  to  estimate  these  black  animals 
at  their  true  value.  In  the  meantime,  will  you  this  evening  take 
a  closer  look  at  them  than  you  have  doubtless  hitherto  done? 
The  slaves  of  one  of  my  friends  give  a  ball  ;  you  can  be  present 
or  not,  as  you  feel  inclined." 

"A  negro  ball  !"  exclaimed  Julian,  astonished. 

"Yes,  my  friend  lends  them  a  sufficiency  of  rooms  in  his  house, 
and  the  fellows  will  not  fail,  I  can  promise  you,  to  amuse  them- 
selves soundly  until  morning." 

The  Frenchman  could  hardly  believe  it.  Slaves  giving  a  ball 
by  their  master's  permission,  and  that,  too,  in  his  own  house  ! — 
Julian  w^ould  have  given  a  bit  of  his  cherished  moustache  to  be 
enabled  to  ask  of  "Uncle  Tom"  what  he  thought  of  such  a  slave- 
holder. However,  Uncle  Tom  would  not  have  been  embarrassed 
for  a  quotation,  and  he  would  probably  have  answered  by  a  passage 
from  Genesis. 

Fortunantely  Uncle  Tom  was  not  within  Julian's  reach.  It  is 
said  that  he  leads  now  a  retired  life  beneath  a  sub-marine  island 
in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where  he  is  engaged  in  finishing  his  thirty- 
fifth  volume  on  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  "Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah."  He  abuses  his  success.  Those  who  read 
his  first  volume  should  be  condemned  to  read  the  whole  of  them. 

That  same  evening  Julian  hurried  to  attend  the  ball  given  by 
his  friends,  the  poor  blacks' 

"Coco,  you  go  and  get  me  an  apple  from  that  woman  there." 

"No,  I'm  too  warm." 

"I  tell  you  to  go,  Coco  !" 

"Well  give  me  a  picayune." 

"If  you  don't  go  and  get  me  an  apple,  I'll  whip   you,  Coco  !" 

"You  are  not  my  mother  ;  I  don't  belong  to  you  !" 

"Here,  little  niggerl  here!" 

This  conversation,  in  the  Negro-French  patois,  caught  Julian's 
ears  as  he  entered  the  rooms.  Convulsive  bursts  of  voice,  contor- 
tions impossible  to  describe  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  negro 
children,  v/ho  were  snatching  pieces  of  cake  or  candy  from  each 
other,  stunned  his  ears  and  startled  his  eyes.  'I  he  young  négress- 
es, with  their  hair  arranged   after  the  latest   ivhite  fashion,  and 
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themselves  dressed  in  silks  with  white  muslin  sleeves,  were  seated 
in  a  circle  around  an  immense  hall,  well  lighted,  in  the  middle  of 
which  an  old  negro  and  an  aged  negress  were  daiicing  a  most 
extravagant  Bamboula.  There  were  colors  for  all  tastes,  for 
there  were  all  colors  :  pale  and  slender  quarteroon,  bold  mulat- 
ress,  impudent  griife,  turbulent  negress — each  freely  used  her 
voice  in  obstreperous,  savage  cries,  and  mingled  her  sharp,  shrill 
burst  of  laughter  with  the  buffoon  exclamations  and  applause  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  assembly. 

It  was  the  first  time  Julian  found  himself  at  a  meeting  of  ne- 
groes, and  notwithstanding  all  the  sympathy  their  position  as 
slaves  inspired  him  with,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  not  to  fly 
from  them  affrighted.  He  thought  himself  in  Satan's  ante-cham- 
ber. Their  glittering  eyes,  their  white  teeth — the  whiter  for 
being  in  the  midst  of  such  black  faces — their  showy  dresses,  and 
above  all,  their  piercing  harsh  voices,  seemed  to  belong  rather  to  de- 
mons than  to  human  beings.  For  the  first  time,  the  idea  that  these 
creatures  were  his  brothers  and  his  equals,  began  to  make  him 
feel  humiliated  ;  but  he  quickly  hushed  what  he  called  his  own 
injustice,  and  he  sighed: 

"Poor  people  !  they  have  like  me,  nevertheless,  a  heatt  !  a  soul  ! 
a  voice  !  Oh  !  'tis  Slavery  that  has  degraded  their  faculties  and 
destroyed  their  innate  feelings  of  power.  Freedom  alone  can  re- 
generate man,  and  raise  him  in  his  own  esteem  and  self-respect." 

These  abolitionist  ideas  of  Julian  were,  according  to  Edmund's 
prediction,  to  be  strangely  reviewed  and  altered  by  the  traveller 
himself,  three  months  afterwards. 

At  that  date,  then,  a  grand  negro  ball  was"  given  at  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  rich  friend  of  Edmund,  and  the  whole  aristocrary  of  color 
were  to  be  present.  The  invitations  were  on  the  finest  paper  and 
were  made  out  by  the  femme-de-cliamhre  and  the  principal  dining 
room  servant.  The  toilettes  were  of  the  richest,  for  each  negress's 
costume  was  prepared  and  put  on  under  the  superintendence  and 
at  the  cost  of  her  mistress,  whose  own  vanity  was  interested  in 
the  display.  Some  lent  their  servants  the  jewels  they  themselves 
wore  only  on  important  occasions.  A  whole  cargo  of  fruits  and 
cakes  of  every  variety,  candies  of  all  kinds  and  colors,  sugar  cane 
of  every  species,  liquors  and  wines  of  all  qualities,  were  piled  up 
in  the  large  kitchen,  where  sat  an  old  negress,  bent  over  the  fire- 
place, silently  smoking  a  short  pipe,  and  watching  diligently  an 
odorous  gombo  filé  soup,  that  already  made  the  mouths  of  most 
of  the  guests  water. 
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A  griffe  and  a  mulatto,  each  wielding  a  violin,  composed  the 
orchestra,  and  speedily  the  ill -measured  strains  of  the  instruments 
announced  a  polka.  Immediately  there  was  a  general  movement; 
some  of  the  men  ran  from  right  to  left  crying  out  simply  in  jyatois 
"Lisa!  Lola!  Cocotte!  come  dance  the  polka!"  Others,  better 
taught,  bowed  in  the  most  ridiculons  style  before  their  fair  ones, 
saying  in  the  same  barbarous  French  :  "If  j^ou  have  no  beau, 
madame,  will  you  dance  with  me  ?'  To  which  the  lady  replied  in 
words  half  French,  half  Creole,  and  grinning  all  the  while  to 
frighten  one  :  "Oh!  sir,  I  am  happy  to  dance  with  you  !" — and 
thereupon,  the  black  band  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
yelling,  jumping  and  whirling  around  with  demoniac  rapidity. — 
Even  the  children  danced  in  the  corners,  and  during  a  half 
hour  there  was  one  universal,  hideous  dance,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  witches'  whirling  round  would  appear  graceful  and 
pleasing. 

Negroes  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing  ;  in  New  Orleans 
there  are  Halls  specially  devoted  to  their  balls,  and  open  during 
the  "carnival"  season  in  that  city.  Their  soirées  are  exceedingly 
curious  ;  they  even  give  bails  in  which  the  guests  must  appear  in 
fancy  costumes-  It  is  useless  to  add  that  they  do  not  need  masks. 

For  all  that  is  said  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  who  in  her  lamentable  story, 
has  made  as  ill  use  of  her  imagination  as  she  has^  of  her  Bible, 
there  is  no  one  who  is  less  unhappy  than  a  negro  in  Louisiana; 
and  I  must  even  confess,  though  with  pain,  that  their  condition  is 
by  far  preferable  to  that  of  our  peasants  in  the  "Landes"  or  those 
of  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  generally  well  fed,  and  receive  every 
morning  a  plentiful  ration  of  sugar,  coffee  and  fresh  white  bread. 
They  frequently  have  rice  boiled  with  beans,  a  dish  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  very  fond.  House  servants  share  their  owners'  des- 
sert. A  negro  never  yet  died  of  over-fatigue,  be  well  persuaded 
of  that.  He  moves  with  a  degree  of  indolence  and  nonchalance 
that  prevents  his  performing  any  extraordinary  labor  ;  his  utmost 
zeal  never  leads  him  to  go  beyond  his  strenth.  In  every  wealthy 
family  in  New  Orleans,  or  even  in  those  that  enjoy  merely  a 
moderate  competency,  there  is  a  servant  for  every  department  of 
labor  :  for  the  kitchen,  the  wash-tub,  the  care  of  the  children,  the 
mending  of  clothes,  chamber  work,  dressing  the  hair  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  serving  in  the  dining  room,  grooming  the 
horses,  taking  care  of  the  carriage,  going  of  errands  ;  without  count- 
ing a  horde  of  ugly  little  negroes,  who  tumble  about  one's  feet,  or 
devour  "  tit-bits  "  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms,  or  take  a  siesta  on 
the  stair-case,  or  roll  about,  half-naked,  in  the  yard,  under  the 
burning  sun. 
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I  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  the  ladies  of  England,  headed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  wrote  an  eloquent  petition  to  the 
ladies  of  the  United  States,  asking  them  to  take  one  bold,  one 
generous  step,  and  give  their  slaves  their  freedom.  The  proposal 
was  received  as  it  merited  to  be  :  by  an  immense  round  of  laughter. 
Some  of  the  Creole  ladies, desirous  of  answering  the  British  female 
abolitionists,  wrote  to  them  as  follows  : 

"  Since  you  are  kind  enough  to  interest  yourselves  in  the  con- 
dition of  our  slaves,  buy  them  of  us,  and  then  if  you  like  you  can 
transform  them  into  British  electors  !" 

For  my  part,  I  think  that  if  these  noble  female  descendants  of 
the  Gascons  of  William  the  Conqueror's  army,  are  determined  to 
be  philanthropical  at  any  and  all  risks,  they  would  display  more 
intelligence  and  be  more  useful,  were  they  to  cast  a  charitable 
glance  on  the  poverty-stricken  classes  of  their  own  country. — 
Truly  miserable  and  unhappy  are  the  working  population  in  their 
large  cities,  whom  they  abandon  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger,  while 
they  dream  of  freedom  and  fortune  for  beings  who  are  compara- 
tively very  happy. 

But  return  we  to  the  ball.  The  soiree  was  very  gay  and  bril- 
liant, as  each  Creole  lady  had,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  dis- 
played a  certain  pride  in  dressing  her  servant  woman  richly. 
Most  of  these,  however,  could  have  dispensed  Avith  their  mistresses' 
presents.  They  generally  have  a  "protector" — sometimes  a 
white  man,  sometimes  a  free  man  of  color — who  almost  always, 
on  such  occasions,  presents  them  with  a  proper  toilette,  and  fre- 
quently with  an  elegant  head-dress  or  selection  of  jewelry.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  young  négresses  buy  the  same  dresses  as  their 
mistress,  and  put  them  on  to  arrange  the  latter's  hair  or  clean  up 
her  appartment.  The  vanity  and  insolence  of  these  creatures  are 
unequalled,  and  I  have  frequently  been  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  kindness  shown  them  by  the  Creole  ladies. 

"Ah  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  a  little  mulatress,  with  plump  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes,  and  quite  vain  of  her  French.  "I  do  not 
know  that  gentleman  who  has  just  come  in*" 

And  stretching  out  her  arm,  she  pointed  out  to  her  neighbor,  a 
tall  and  large  negro,  who  was  bowing  to  his  acquaintances  and 
rolling  around  a  pair  of  immense  white  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  know  him?"  quickly  said  her  companion,  who  spoke 
only  'Creole;'  "wait  a  moment — he'll  come  this  way  and  I'll  intro- 
duce you;" 
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Tlie  negi'O  was  in  fact,  walking  towards  the  young  mulattresses. 
Ho  wore  a  blue  coat,  whose  swallow-cut  tails  flapped  about  his  legs  ; 
his  vest  was  of  a  yellow  color  ;  his  standing  shirt  collar  reached 
to  his  ears,  and  its  whiteness  contrasted  agreeably  with  his  black 
face.  He  was  introduced  to  Mademoiselle  Laure,  who  made  hira 
a  curtesy  like  those  she  had  frequently  seen  her  mistress  perform 
when  studying  airs  and  graces  before  her  looking  glass.  They 
addressed  each  other  respectively  by  their  owners'  names,  as  is 
the  custom  with  these  colored  people  when  they  "  go  out  into  so- 
ciety.'' 

"Mr.  Thompson,  will  you  dance  a  polka  with  me?" 

"I  cannot  dance,  miss,"  replied  the  tall  negro,  Avho  belonged 
to  a  rich  American. 

"  How  !  You  do  not  dance  ?"  added  Laure,  who  was  fascinated 
by  Mr.  Thompson's  gold  watch  chain  ;  "  then  let  me  offer  you 
one  of  these  cakes  which  you  must  dip  in  a  glass  of  brandy." 

"  Oh,  miss  !  I  am  a  temperance  man!" 

Little  Miss  Laure  swallowed  the  brandy  herself,  with  a 
spiteful  look. 

The.  negro  saluted  her,  that  is,  he  made  frightful  grimace  at  her 
and  continued  his  walk  in  the  hall,  looking  as  embarrassed  as 
a  man  can,  who  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  arms. 

A  moment  after,  the  grand  signal  was  given  ;  the  gomho  was 
cooked.  There  followed  a  rush  towards  the  kithen  impossible  to 
depict  ;  each  did  his  best  to  snatch  up  a  plate.  Those  who  were 
easily  satisfied,  as  well  those  whose  appetites  were  keen,  made  use 
of  any  utensil  that  came  to  hand.  Some  even  eat  their  soup  out 
of  their  hats. 

The  soup  was  followed  by  meats — beef,  veal,  mutton — and 
finally  by  the  dessert.  Julian  had  travelled  much  and  conse- 
quently seen  many  sti'aoge  things  ;  nevertheless  he  was  unable  to 
stay  till  the  end  of  this  negro  feast,  so  disgusting  was  their  manner 
of  eating.  They  disdained  the  use  of  knives  and  forks;  they 
threw  pieces  of  meat  in  each  other's  faces,  and,  out  of  'fun,' 
dashed  the  contents  of  their  glasses  into  each  other's  breasts. 
The  costly  dresses  of  the  women  suffered  the  most  by  these  jovial 
experiments,  and  when  Julian  called  the  attention  of  a  young- 
quadroon  to  it,  she  answered  coolly,  "  Oh  !  we'll  have  others 
given  us!" 

The  conversation  was  of  a  style  with  the  manners  of  the  com- 
pany. There  is  nothing  more  futile,  more  completely  stupid, 
than  a  negro's  ideas.  He  will  talk  for  two  hours  about  a  mus- 
quito,  about  the  buttons  on  his  coat,  or  the   length  of  his  nails. 
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Whilsii listening  to  them,  Julian  who  -waited  eagerly  to  hear  them 
give  utterance  to  some  plaintive  lament,  or  breathe  a  sigh  full  of 
meaning,  could  not  believe  that  these  were  the  same  beings  for 
whom  so  many  French,  English  and  American  writers  and  orators 
had  written  so  many  burning  pages,  or  delivered  so  many  vehement 
discourses.  He  retained,  however,  one  last  illusion.  "  Perhaps," 
thought  he,  "this  apparent  indifference  conceals  a  profound  policy, 
They  endure,  but  curse  their  fetters;  still  they  restrain  within 
their  souls  every  fervent  impulse  for  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition !  They  doubtless  are  afraid  of  awakening  their  masters' 
cruelty,  and  prudently  refrain,  when  in  crowded  assemblies,  from 
uttering  complaints.  But  in  their  own  circles,  in  the  company 
only  of  well  tried  friends  and  comrades,  it  is  impossible  that  their 
hearts  do  not  open  to  give  vent  to  their  repressed  feelings,  and 
exhibit  those  generous  qualities  vath  which  Heaven  has  endowed 
them  in  the  same  degree  that  it  has  us  Europeans  !" 

And  after  this  'lament,'  Julian,  who  had  thereby  re-established 
his  abolitionist  ideas  in  their  original  solidity,  returned  to  the 
society  of  his  colored  friends. 

A  little  girl,  of  the  blackest  tint,  came  in  and  went  up  to 
Laure,  the  mulatress,  saying  :  "  Lili,  Miss  wants  you,  she's  go- 
ing to  bed." 

"  I  am  coming,"  said  Laure,  with  a  look  of  annoyance,  and 
she  left  the  room  to  go  and  wait  on  her  mistress.  With  the 
reader's  permission,  we  will  follow  Miss  Laure's  example  and 
leave  the  negroes  and  their  ball,  then  to  accompany  Julian  to  a 
Creole  soirée. 

Since  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  Louisiana,  Julian  had 
carefully  cultivated  the  society  of  his  first  acquaintances.  These 
had  made  him  others,  and  the  circle  extending  little  by  little,  he 
at  length  found  himself  introduced  into  ISTew  Orleans  society, 
where  the  charm  of  his  manner  and  his  gay  wit  made  him  a 
welcome  guest. 

Julian  retained  a  feeling  of  dislike  towards  Mr.  Duvallon  and 
had  entirely  ceased  visiting  him.  Nevertheless,  one  day  he  re- 
ceived from  that  gentleman  an  invitation  to  a  soiree  he  intended 
giving  the  following  week.  The  remembrance  of  Madame  Du- 
vallon's  beautiful  presence  determined  Julian's  acceptance,  and 
on  the  evening  named,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  parlors  of 
the  graceful  Creole,  who  received  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  amiability. 

Many  persons  were  already  present,  and  Julian  was  astonished 
at  the  fascinating  harmony  that  existed  betAveen  the  toilettes  and 
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personal  charms  of  their  wearers.  The  Creole  ladies  are  gener- 
ally charming  ;  some  are  very  beautiful  :  many  are  pretty.  I 
have  seen  but  few  who  were  really  ugly.  Their  eyes  are  dark 
yet  brilliant;  their  hair  remarkably  beautiful,  soft  and  fine  :  they 
have  very  white  teeth,  and  rosy  lips  ;  their  complexion  is  pale — 
dull  in  the  day-time,  but  brilliant  beneath  the  glare  of  candles. 
Their  form  is  supple  and  light — well  proportioned  among  the 
young  unmarried  ladies,  sometimes  exhibiting  too  much  enihon- 
jpoint  among  those  who  are  married.  In  a  word,  I  have  not  yet 
visited  a  city  that  contained  so  many  pretty  women  as  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  Creole  ladies  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  type  of  beauty — 
fascinating  as  regards  form,  but  somewhat  cold  and  vague  as  to 
physiognomy.  They  dress  understandingly  ;  their  costume  always 
heightens  their  beauty  to  a  wonderful  degree.  The  bright  colors 
they  select,  contrast  with  and  display  their  brunette  complexions, 
and  give  them  an  incomparable  brilliancy.  At  the  theatre  espe- 
cially, the  pleasure  of  being  found  beautiful  animates  their  looks  ; 
the  low  cut  dress  discloses  charming  busts,  and  gives  one  a  glimpse 
at  arms  that  might  serve  for  a  sculptor's  models.  In  truth,  they 
are  enchanting  women,  and  one  must  not  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  enthusiast,  Julian,  fell  in  love  that  evening,  with  several 
of  them  at  a  time. 

Creole  soirées  are  like  all  soirées  in  other  parts  of  the  -world, 
with  this  difference — which  would  be  very  great  were  the  men 
less  timid — that  in  general  there  is  more  ease  and  cordiality  of 
manner.  European  etiquette  and  ceremony  are  unknown  in  New 
Orleans.  This  must  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
publicanism pervading  all  classes,  as  to  the  affable  manners,  still 
existing,  which  were  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  first 
French  residents. 

At  these  soirées^  the  ladies  almost  always  congregate  in  one 
parlor,  whilst  the  gentlemen  remain  in  the  other.  This  custom  is 
of  the  most  chilling  effect,  and  I  am  tempted  almost  to  call  it 
immoral. 

Julian,  being  a  stranger,  remained  seated  next  to  Madame  Du- 
vallon.  As  agreeable  as  she  was  beautiful,  she  soon  completed 
the  involuntary  conquest  she  had  made  of  the  young  Frenchman.' 
I  do  not  know  what  passed  between  them  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  moments.  Madam  Duvallon  rose,  smiling,  and  presenting 
Julian  to  Some  young  ladies  near  her,  said,  with  the  most  indiffer- 
ent air  possible  : 

"  I  leave  him  with  you  a  moment  j  he  will  amuse  you  !" 
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These  words  made  Julian  look  serious  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Creoles,  except  to  a  degree  that  is 
instinctive  with  women  in  all  countries,  are  not  coquettish.  Novel 
writers  and  travellers,  who  have  spoken  of  them  as  frivolous  or 
passionate  creatures,  are  not  more  correct  than  those  who  have 
represented  them  as  dreamy  or  indolent.  There  are  no  women 
more  simple,  more  industrious,  or  better  housekeepers,  than  the 
Creoles.  Their  education  is  very  incomplete  ;  their  minds  gene- 
rally of  an  inferior  level:  the  subjects  of  their  conversation  ever 
dull  and  insipid — all  of  which  defects  arise  from  too  frequent  con- 
tact with  their  négresses,  with  whom — a  serious  error — they  are 
too  familiar.  But  they  counterbalance  these  defects  by  a  quality 
of  the  utmost  value,  and  which  is  more  precious  that  it  seems 
daily  to  become  rarer  :  they  arc  excellent  mothers. 

After  several  compositions  for  the  piano,  played  by  Madame 
Duvallon  and  her  friends,  and  a  reasonable  number  of  waltzes  and 
polkas,  in  which  Julian  displayed  his  talents  to  advantage,  supper 
was  announced.  Supper  ! — the  only  agreeable  reality  Avhich 
fashionable  amusements  offer,  the  only  part  of  a  ball,  except  now 
and  then  the  private  conversation  phase  of  it,  that  is  intelligible  ! 
I  dislike  revolutions;  but  I  would  bestow  my  blessing  on  one  that 
would  restore  to  France  that  Trinity  so  devoutly  worshipped  by 
our  fathers  :  breakfast,  dinner  and  "supper." 

With  the  Creoles,  as  with  us,  the  only  refreshments  at  soirees 
are  cakes,  ices,  etc.  But  Mr.  Duvallon,  who  pretended  to  perform 
his  part  ew  grand,  had  ordered,  that  at  his  ball,  there  should  be  a 
supper. 

The  male  guests,  each  having  a  lady  on  his  arm,  passed  into  a 
vast  hall,  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  long  table  covered  with 
all  that  wealth  or  taste  could  procure  to  satisfy  the  hungry  and 
tired  dancers.  They  live  well  and  abundantly  in  the  United  States 
and  especially  in  Louisiana.  Contrary  to  the  method  observed  in 
Europe,  there  is  little  display,  but  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  the 
necessities  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  The  very  acme 
of  good  sense  lies  in  that — a  bit  of  eulogy  that  is  replete  with 
meaning,  for  now-a-days,  good  sense  is  nearly  as  rare  as  genius. 

Do  not  think,  reader,  that  I  shall  here,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  enumerate  the  exquisite  or  extraordinary  dishes,  the 
curious  or  agreeable  meats,  the  exotic  or  home-bred  fruits,  the 
generous  or  aged  wines,  that  were  united  to  compose  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Duvallon's  supper,  for  I  am  a  gourmande  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  what  I  dislike  the  most  is  to  taste  a  spleu-= 
did  feast — only  in  imagination. 
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Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that  at  three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning 
— happy  result  of  this  supper — the  guests  withdrcAv,  each  de-  * 
lighted  with  the  other, — except  Julian,  who  bore  away  a  killing 
present  for  a  lover:  the  beautiful  Madame  DnYaWon' s  friendshijJ. 
A  few  days  after,  Julian  was  taking  a  walk  on  the  steamboat 
evee.  Nearly  sixty  steamboats,  with  bows  to  the  shore,  lined  the 
wharves,  and  presented  a  spectacle,  unique  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  Nothing  can  have  a  grander  look  than  the  Levee  ' 
at  New  Orleans.  At  sight  of  the  multitude  of  ships  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  swarm  of  steamboats  that,  have  come  from  all 
the  important  interior  ports,  even  as  far  inwards  as  a  thousand 
leagues,  on  the  Ohio  or  the  Mississippi,  it  is  plainly  visible  that 
the  Louisiana  Metropolis  is  destined  to  a  universal  commerce.  Its 
position  is  wonderfully  advantageous,  and  I  believe  that  if  it  were 
to  become  perfectly  healthy,  and  were  freed  of  the  epidemic  that, 
more  than  aught  else,  arrests  its  march  to  fortune  and  embar- 
rasses all  its  efforts,  it  would  be  in  fifty  years,  the  richest  and  most 
flourishing  city  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Julian  was  Avalking  along  the  riverside,  admiring  the  ingenious 
labor  that  had  created  the  marvellous  floating  palaces  before  him. 
The  multitude  of  passengers  and  merchandise  passing  to  and  fro 
was  prodigious.  Suddenly  he  heard  his  name  called  and  felt  his 
arm  seized. 

"Julian  !  Julian  in  New  Orleans  !" 

He  turned,  and  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  recognised  one  of 
his  old  colleiTG  friends. 

After  the  first  moment  of  greeting,  the  two  young  men  agreed 
to  breakfast  together  at  "  Messonnier's,"  and  relate  each  other's 
adventures  during  the  repast. 

Julian  began  ;  then  came  Monterey,  his  friend's  turn. 
"You  must  remember,"  said  Monterey,  "that  on  leaving  col- 
lege, I  told  my  friends  that  I  was  going  to  Lyons.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  so  doing.  I  endeavored  by  that  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  old  man,  who  was  both  my  uncle  and 
my  guardian,  and  who  designed  on  my  return  home  to  give  me  the 
not  very  enviable  position  of  a  clerk  in  his  notarial  oflice.  I  pre- 
ferred to  the  comfortable  life  I  would  have  led  in  his  house,  one 
more  precarious  but  freer.  I  remained  then  in  Paris,  where,  I 
must  confess,  I  saw  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  I  heard  of  my  uncle's  death.  I  hastened  to  leave  for 
Lyons." 

"  In  order,  doubtless,  to  arrive  in  time  to  see  the  last  honors 
worthily  rendered  ?"  interrupted  Julian,  with  a  cunning  look. 
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"  Of  aourse,"  said  Monterey,  solemly,  "  I  was  very  anxious  to 
learn " 

"  The  contents  of  his  will — confess  it." 

"■  I  do.  I  suspected  his  good  intentions  towards  me,  and  I  was 
not  mistaken.  He  had  be({ueathed  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to 
charitable  institutions,  leaving  me  simply  and  solely — my  indepen- 
dence !'  That  was  the  word  used  in  the  will.  The  good  old  man 
thus  punished  me  for  preferring  a  garret  to  his  office  ;  but  I  for- 
give him,  because  of  the  good  sense  he  thus  displayed  on  his  death 
bed,  at  a  moment  when  so  few  men  preserve  their  presence  of 
mind. 

"  Fortunately  my  patrimony,  amounting  to  nearly  thirty 
thousand  francs,  was  as  yet  untouched.  I  took  charge  of  it  my- 
self, and  six  months  afterwards  there  remained  just  enough  of  it 
to  take  me  to  Bordeaux,  where  I  took  sail  for  New  Orleans  as  the 
best  place  to  hide  my  poverty  in. 

"On  arriving  here,  I  was  literally  penniless.  What  should  I 
do  ?  I  could  easily  dispense  with  a  roof,  and  pass  the  night  under 
the  great  tent  of  Heaven's  own  making  ;  but  my  stomach  by  no 
means  so  indiflerent,  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  fresh  wind 
as  a  substitute  for  food,  found  in  it  on  the  contrary,  a  motive  for 
the  most  energetic  remonstrance.  After  passing  a  whole  day 
Avithout  eating,  I  resolved  upon  a  course,  which  in  consideration  of 
my  style  of  education,  would  have  been  termed  heroic  in  France, 
but  in  this  essentially  practical  country  is  looked  upon  as  quite 
natural.  I  walked  down  to  the  levee,  and  joined  the  Irish  and 
negro  laborers,  in  rolling  cotton  bales.  I  worked  in  this  way  for 
three  weeks,  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  During  that  time,  I 
made  inquiry  about  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country,  and 
the  resources  it  offered,  and  having  contrived  to  gather  together 
a  little  capital  of  fifty  dollars,  thanks  to  my  economical  habits, 
and  particularly  to  a  few^fortunate  games  at  cards,  I  determined 
to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  peddler,  and  travel  from  plantation 
to  plantation  along  the  Mississippi,  oifering  and  selling  my  goods 
myself. 

"  With  this  design,  I  bought  a  small  trunk  ;  I  filled  it  with 
soaps,  perfumery,  combs,  paste  jewelry,  embroidered  collars  and 
other  articles  required  by  the  fair  sex^.  and  then  entered  on  my 
career  as  a  colpoj^teur. 

"  I  followed  the  business  for  six  months.  I  travelled  constant- 
ly on  foot,  now  under  a  torrid  sun,  now  under  the  rains  of  the 
torrid  climes,  eating  and  sleeping  as  chance  offered,  and  return- 
ing here  when  my  trunk  was  empty,  refilling   it   each   time  with 
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finer,  handsomer  and  costlier  articles,  -wliicli  of  course  brought  me 
larger  profits.  Little  by  little  I  gained  a  circle  of  customers 
among  the  country  ladies  ;  they  made  purchases  from  me  at  each 
trip,  gave  me  orders  to  fill,  and  took  the  pains  themselves  to  ex- 
tend my  acquaintance.  In  fine,  after  leading  a  most  adven- 
turous and  varied  style  of  life,  I  succeeded  in  laying  up  nine  hun- 
dred dollars.  I  was  more  and  more  pleased  with  this  kind  of 
business,  from  the  fact  that  I  had  made  the  most  agreeable  ac- 
quaintances among  the  country  Creole  ladies,  and  that  my  cus- 
tomers being  on  the  increase,  the  future  reserved  for  me  nothing 
but  favorable  and  easily  attained  results. 

"My  intention,  then,  was  to  continue  my  trade,  but  on  a  larger 
scale — using  a  vehicle,  for  example,  to  carry  my  goods — when  an 
American,  from  Opelousas,  proposed  that  we  should  open  an  es- 
tablishment there,  at  half  profits,  but  of  which  he  was  to  pay  the 
fixtures  and  expenses.  As  he  spoke  of  putting  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars  into  the  business,  and  as,  in  the  country, 
the  ordinary  profit  in  such  business  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent,,  I  ac- 
cepted his  proposition.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  I  received  for  my 
share  of  the  profits,  thirty-five  thousand  francs.  That  was  doing 
well,  but  hoping  to  do  better  in  a  wealthy  city  house  wherein  I 
was  oifered  an  interest,  I  dissolved  partnership,  and  established 
myself  in  New  Orleans. 

"In  this  country,  my  dear  fellow,  provided  circumstances  help 
one  a  little,  wealth  is  more  easily  gained  than  in  any  other  ;  do 
not  be  astonished  then,  when  you  learn,  that  after  a  three  years' 
residence  in  this  city,  I  have  become  the  principal  partner  of  a 
firm  whose  average  yearly  business  amounts  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sans  dollars." 

This  story  is  that  of  nearly  all  the  French  who  have  gained 
riches  in  Louisiana. 

Some  days  after,  Monterey  introdliced  Julian  to  several  of 
the  New  Orleans  Clubs.  They  play  much  and  high  in  these  Clubs. 
Julian  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  like  an  occasional 
game  of  cards  ;  he  played,  and  after  a  succession  of  fortunate 
"hands,"  he  withdrew,  the  winner  of  the  round  sum  of  eighteen 
thousand  francs. 

Whilst  on  the  way,  with  his  friend,  to  supper,  Julian  said  : 

"  I  have  already  detei'mined  what  use  to  make  of  this  money 
which  I  owe  to  chance.     Can  you  guess  it?" 

"I  do  not  care  to  guess,  fori  am  convinced  beforehand  that  you 
are  going  to  give  us  a  splendid  proof  of  your  talents  as  a  hon- 
vivant'' 
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"  You  ^re  mistaken,"  said  Julian  seriously,  "  I  intend  pur- 
chasing two  slaves  and  then  give  them  their  freedom." 

"Ah  !  I  see  that  you  are  possessed  of  the  same  ideas  as  myself, 
when  I  first  came  here." 

"Ideas  that  you  no  doubt  still  retain  ?"  asked  Julian,  as  serious 
as  ever. 

"Ideas  that  I  now  condemn  as  foolish  !"  replied  Monterey 
vigorously.  "  However,  I  have  something  to  ask  of  you,  as  a 
friend,"  added  he,  more  gently. 

"What is  it?" 

"  Not  to  carry  out  your  philanthropic  project,  until  you  return 
from  the  Parish  where  I  intend  taking  you  next  week." 

"  What  is  your  design  ?" 

"  I  have  business  to  transact  in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Baton 
Rouge,  and  I  shall  be  detained  there  nearly  two  weeks.  You  will 
go  with  me,  and  as  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
degraded  negro  race  in  its  natural  state,  I  think  you  will  change 
your  opinions  concerning  them.  If  you  do  not,  I  shall  consider 
your  taste  for  negrophilism  as  irradicable,  and  will  help  to  further 
your  plan." 

The  following  week  the  two  friends  took  passage  on  the  steam- 
boat Josiah  Lawrence,  and,  on  arriving  at  their  landing  place,  took 
up  their  quarters  in  a  small  hotel,  situated  on  the  river  bank,  and 
the  only  one  in  the  neighborhood. 

They  were  in  a  little  village  numbering  aboat  thirty  houses. — 
It  was  inhabited  by  plantation  mechanics  and  by  a  dozen  store- 
keepers who  furnished  the  different  supplies  needed  on  the  planta- 
tions situated  within  a  circle  of  a  few  miles-  There  were  several 
"Bars,"  with  billiard-tables;  it  was  besides  a  landing  place  for  steam- 
boats to  receive  or  put  ashore  the  frieght  of  most  of  the  Parish. 
The  planters  frequently  came,  to  make  their  purchases,  learn  the 
news,  and  above  all  to  drink  and  play — two  species  of  amusement 
universally  admired  in  America. 

Hardly  were  Montery  and  Julian  settled  in  their  new  lodgings, 
when  a  man  entered.  He  had  the  air  bf  youth  ;  his  face  was 
rough,  his  complexion  burned  by  the  sun,  his  dress  in  disorder. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  to  fight  a  duel  this  very  after- 
noon, and  I  am  in  search  of  a  second  for  myself  and  my  enemy. 
Those  of  my  friends  whom  I  have  spoken  to,  being  in  hopes,  doubt- 
less, of  preventing  the  meeting,  have  refused  their  assistance, 
under  pretext  that  they  do  not  wish  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
loss  of  their  rights  of  citizenship,  besides  the  risk  of  a  heavy  fine. 
You  are  foreigners  and  have  no  such  results  to  fear.   I  beg  of  you 
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then  to  come  to  our  aid.  It  is  a  question  of  form  merely,  but  v,'e 
each  wish  it  observed.  If  my  adversary'- kills  me,  I  do  not  wish 
it  thought  that  he  has  assassinated  me,  and  he  desires  to  act  as 
loyally  by  me.  At  any  rate,  it  is  agreed  between  us  that  if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  finding  seconds,  we  will  fight  without  them,  be- 
ing both  resigned  to  the  consequences." 

"  Why  do  you  fight  ?"  asked  Monterey. 

"Because  I  suspect  that  my  adversary  is  my  wife's  lover*" 

"It  is  not  the  rule  to  fight  merely  on  a  suspicion.  If  you  have 
no  better  reasons  for  wishing  to  kill  this  man  honorably,  do  not 
count  on  my  assistance." 

"  Count  on  mine  then,"  exclaimed  Julian  ;  "you  are  the  first 
husband  I  have  ever  met  whose  jealousy  was  consistent.  "With 
wdiat  weapons  do  3'ou  fight?" 

"With  rifles,  sir." 

"  The  hour  and  place  ?" 

"Four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  at  the  entrance  to  the  swamp,  on 
the  first  bayou." 

"  I  will  be  there,  and  will  bring  the  rifles  with  me*" 

"  It  is  not  needed.  On  such  occasions,  each  uses  his  own  weap- 
ons, and  ours'  are  ready." 

"  Good-by  'till  this  afternoon  then." 

"  Thank  you  !"  said  the  Creole,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction. 

He  left  the  room  without  saying  another  word.  Monterey  and 
Juhan,  going  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel,  saw  him  mount  his  horse 
and  disappear  at  a  gallop  in  the  neighboring  forest. 

"  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  greater  lunatic,"  then  said  Mon- 
terey, "  that  man  who  decides  another  to  be  guilty  because  he 
suspects  him  to  be  so,  or  you  who  assist  him  without  knowing  him, 
and  on  an  occasion  when  his  own  friends  fail  him." 

"  My  good  friend,  you  are  possessed  of  both  ugly  prejudices 
and  meagre  ideas.  Two  men  wish  to  fight  according  to  the  laws 
of  duelling  ;  their  motive  is  openly  stated  ;  as  they  serve  as  a 
mutual  guarantee,  one  for  the  other,  any  one,  no  matter  how 
great  a  stranger  he  may  be  to  them,  can  act  as  their  sec- 
ond. I  will  even  say  that  he  is  obliged  ^0  to  act,  if  called  on. — 
This  principle  is  as  rigorously  just  as  that  which  leads  us  to 
assist  a  man  who  is  droAvning,  or  one  whose  house  is  on  fire,  without 
asking  his  name.  As  to  your  last  objection,  its  naivete  is  de- 
lightful. To  refuse  their  aid,  when  they  are  called  on  and  needed, 
is  the  râle  enacted  by  almost  all  friends.  This  man  called  on  his. 
Instead  of  following  him,  they  retreated.  That  is  natural;  but  far 
from  being  to  me  a  reason  for  turning  my  back  on  him,  it  is,  on  the 
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contrary,  an  incentive  to  sympathy,  which  would  of  itself  make 
me  come  to  his  assistance,  even  though  I  did  think  his  desire  to 
fight  and  be  revenged  altogether  legitimate." 

"  To  revenge  himself!  and  why  ?     You  cannot  be  serious." 

"  Most  serious.  For  a  husband  whose  practice  is  consistent  with 
his  social  position,  and  this  man  seems  one  of  the  sort — suspicion 
is  more  terri])le  than  certainty.  .  The  man  whom  he  is  going  to 
fight,  is  not  perhaps  his  wife's  lover,  but  he  may  perhaps  become 
so.  If  this  is  not  a  crime  that  the  husband  punishes,  it  is  a  ca- 
tastrophe that  he  anticipates  and  prevents.  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  person  who  has  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  !  He  can- 
not be  allowed  to  exclaim  against  the  tyranny  of  his  opponent's 
thought  or  act  ;  for  like  all  opinions  and  all  sentiments,  it  is  when 
jealousy  is  pushed  to  the  extreme,  that  it  becomes  reasonable." 

Monterey's  sole  answer  was  a  significant  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
When  Julian,  that  afternoon,  asked  him  to  be  present  at  the  duel, 
he  replied  gravely, 

"I  will  not  authorize  by  my  presence  at  least  an  affair  that  I  look 
upon  as  doubly  foolish.  These  men,  who  are  going  to  fight,  are 
not  two  adversaries  but  two  assassins.  You  who  go  to  assist 
them,  are  not  their  second,  but  their  'accomplice.  May  Heaven 
preserve  you  all  three  from  what  you  well  deserve  :  the  rope's 
end  !" 

It  is  easily  seen  that  for  Monterey,  duelling  was  only  a  relic 
of  barbarism  ;  for  Julian,  it  was  the  most  regular  ordinary  inci- 
dent possible.  He  took  leave  of  Monterey,  without  noticing 
his  words,  and  at  the  apointed  horn*,  was  on  the  ground  selected 
for  the  duel. 

The  two  opponents  were  already  there.  Several  Creoles — their 
friends — had  accompanied  them,  or  rather,  appeared  to  have  met 
there  by  mere  chance,  simply  as  spectators.  These  two  conditions 
were  necessary  to  place  them  out  of  reach  of  all  legal  prosecution. 

The  two  men,  who  were  going  to  fight,  seemed  each  to  be  young 
and  determined.  There  was  something  fierce  in  their  attitude. 
On  Julian's  arrival,  they  approached  him  ;  he  asked  for  their 
weapons,  in  order  that  he  might  load  them  ;  he  was  answered  that 
each  combatant  would  load  after  his  own  fashion,  using  the  quan- 
tity of  powder  and  number  of  balls  that  suited  him.  His  duty 
as  second  was  merely  to  mark  out  the  distance,  and  regulate  the 
time  of  firing.  Both  declared  themselves  entiï-ely  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  his  decision  on  those  points. 

Julian  then  marked  the  distance  atone  hundred  and  forty  steps, 
which  for  rifle  shooting   is  short   measurement.     He   announced 
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that  they  mast  fire  by  "  the  word,"  so  as  not  to  give  too  great  an 
advantage  to  the  one  that  might  be  the  better  shot. 

The  places  being  drawn  for  and  the  two  Creoles  standing 
facing  each  other,  Julian  gave  the  word.  The  two  reports  were 
but  as  one,  so  close  together  was  the  fiie;  the  husband  fell,  with 
his  left  thigh  literally  mashed  by  four  balls;  the  second  combat- 
ant, shot  through  the  heart,  fell  to  rise  no  more.  'i\\^\v  frù)ids 
at  sight  of  this,  hastened  away.  'Fortunately  some  negroes  passed 
by  ;  Julian  called  them  and  had  the  dead  and  wounded  man  (tarried 
each  to  his  oavu  home.  An  amputation  and  a  funeral  were  the 
result  of  this  day's  work,  in  which  the  suspicious  huoband  lost  his 
thigh  but  s  tisfied  his  revenge,  thro'  the  ""  tieiy  ordeal." 

Formerly,  the  Creoles  fought  many  duels.  They  are  justly 
renownetl  for  their  skill  with  the  rifle;  most  of  them  hunt  oniy 
with  that  Aveapon.  tSince  the  law  piohibiiiijg  duelling  came  in 
force,  "rencounters"  have  taken  the  place  of  "duels."  In  this 
species  of  combat,  two  men,  having  a  quanel  to  settle,  agiee  to 
arm  themselves  ;  then,  on  the  first  occasion,  in  a  puoiic  square 
or  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  they  attack  each  other,  under  the 
pretext  of  "  self-defejsce."  In  the  country  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  combats  in  which  "fists"  aie  the  only  weapons  used. 
This  disgraceful  custom,  instead  of  being  opposed  by  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  on  the  contraiy  in  great  iavor  wiihthem.  Far 
from  trying  to  separate  two  men  wlu  are  "pummelling"  each 
other,  the  Planters  form  a  ring  around  them,  and  even  excite 
them  on  by  their  cries  and  bravos  Throughout  the  United  States 
the  manners  of  the  people  are  generally  violent  ;  in  the  iSouthern 
States,  they  have  almost  a  ferocious  character.  In  Louisiana  espe- 
cially, nearly  all  the  men  are  armed  Avith  a  "Revolver"  or  a  poign- 
ard and  frequently  with  both  weapons  at  oiice.  Every  individ- 
ual receiving  a  blow,  or  only  threateiied  ivitli  one^  having  the  right 
to  kill  the  person  loho  strikes  or  th/eatens  to  strike  him,  it  can 
easily  be  seen,  what  enormous  abuses  must  grow  out  of  this  gen- 
eral carrying  of  concealed  weapons.  And  indeed,  one  frequently 
hears  in  the  Parishes  of  Louisiana,  of  strangers  being  killed, 
merely  for  having  raised  their  hands  against  Creoles  who  had  in- 
sulted them  purposel}^ 

Social  etiquette,  on  the  plantations,  is  in  rather  a  primitive 
condition.  A  planter,  coming  among  twenty-five  others — of 
■whom  he  knows  probably  three — thinks  himself  obliged  to  go  around 
and  give  them  all,  indiscriminately,  a  shake  of  the  hand.  1  have 
frequently  admired  their  patience  in  this  style  of  encounter. 

Their  manners  are  cordial,  but  not  refined.  French  in  their 
mouths  is  a  jargon  rather  than  a  harmonious  tongue.     The  arri- 
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val  of  a  "stranger  among  them  causes  a  general  sauve  qui  peut 
among  the  ladies.  Their  education  being  much  more  neglected 
than  that  of  their  city-sisters,  the  Creole  women,  on  the  plantations 
frequently  use  no  other  tongue  than  the  negro  patois.  It  is  partly 
a  self-consciousness  of  their  own  ignorance,  that  induces  their  dis- 
appearance when  a  new-comer  presents  himself.  Yet,  if  they  are 
little  seen,  they  are  apt  at  "reconnoitering"  a  stranger;  they 
hide  behind  curtains,  raising  a  bit  of  the  corner  the  while  ;  they 
peep  or  listen  through  key-holes  ;  and  if  they  are  caught  at  this, 
they  burst  into  peels  of  laughter,  without  uttering  a  word.  In  fine, 
their  lack  of  intelligence  and  manner  is  so  great,  that  even  their 
pretty  faces  have  a  stupid,  ugly  look. 

As  to  anything  touching  Morality  or  Religion,  the  Creoles  dis- 
play an  indifférence  that  even  the  illustrious  Lammenais  did  not 
foresee.  The  larger  number  are  born,  live  and  die,  without  having 
known  the  meaning  of  "baptism,"  the  "mass,"  or  the  "first 
communion."  The  fathers  say,  "we  did  without  these  things, 
our  sons  will  follow  our  example  !"  The  sons,  becoming  fathers, 
hold  the  sa^e  opinion,  thus  continuing  a  state  of  afi'airs  the  most 
unfortunate  for  their  descendants,  whether  considered  as  individu- 
als or  as  a  body. 

Three  days  after  the  duel,  Julian  and  Monterey  were  returning 
slowly,  on  horseback,  from  a  visit  of  a  day  at  a  plantation,  fifteen 
miles  Irom  their  hotel.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  at  night.  'J'he 
sky  was  cloudless,  though  dark,  for  the  moon  had  long  before 
disappeared  beneath  the  horizon.  The  road  had  on  one  side,  the 
river — mi  the  other  side,  the  forest;  sometimes,  it  passed  thro.igh 
wide  clearings  or  large  swamps;  sometimes  it  disappeared  in  the 
heavy  shadows  of  the  oak  and  cypress  trees.  On  aniving  at  a 
hayou  filled  with  wild  plants,  Julian's  circingle  broke.  He  sprang 
down  to  arrange  it,  whilst  Monterey  kept  on  at  a  slow  walk.  The 
strap  was  too  short,  and  Julian  had  to  add  his  handkerchief  to  it. 
Hii^  awkwardness  or  listle.^nessin  doino;  this,  increased  the  distance 
between  him  and  his  c<  mpanion  considerably.  Neither  thought 
of  that  at  first  ;  for  it  did  not  occur  any  more  to  Monterey  to 
stop  his  horse  than  it  did  to  Julian  to  press  his  forward  ;  reverie 
appeared  to  have  conquered  them  both. 

However,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fialf  hour,  Monterey,  not  catch- 
ing sight  of  Julian,  got  down  from  his  saddle,  tied  his  horse  to  the 
fence  of  îi  cotton  field  near  the  road,  and  waited.  \r\  hour  passed  by; 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  retraced  his  steps.  After  calling  and  cry- 
ing aloud  at  all  turns  of  the  road,  he  was  about  to  turn  again  home- 
wards, when  he  heard  a  little  distance  from  him,  near  the  river,  the 
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Steps  of  a  horse.  He  rode  in  the  direction  :  "what  was  not  his  sor- 
row at  recognizing  his  friend's  animal,  with  his  saddle  empty  !  The 
mystery  was  then  plainly  revealed.  Julian,  doubtless,had  wished  to 
give  his  horse  drink,  and  had  ridden  him  to  the  river  bank  for 
the  purpose  ;  the  bank,  which  in  many  places,  is  very  steep,  and 
undermined  by  the  waters,  had  given  way  ;  his  horse  had  sprung 
back  violently,  and  Julian  had  been  thrown  into  the  Mississippi's 
muddy  depths,  where,  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  he  had  per- 
ished. 

Monterey  was  deeply  affected  at  his  friend's  untimely  fate. — 
He  rode  back  sadly  to  his  hotel  ;  hastily  settled  his  business,  and 
returned  to  New  Orleans. 

About  a  month  after,  Monterey,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  Avas 
walking  up  and  down  his  store — a  splendid  bazaar  of  dry  goods. 
Suddenly,  a  young  man,  with  haggard  features  and  a  look  of  suffer- 
ing, rushed  in.  Monterey  stood  a  moment,  undecided;  then  he 
gave  an  exclamation  of  joy  !     It  was  Julian. 

"  My  friend  !  what  miracle  brings  you  back  to  me  ?  I  thought 
you  were  drowned  in  the  Mississippi." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Julian,  "  I  am  completely  exhaust- 
ed ;  I  have  eaten  nothing  for  two  days.  If  you  wish  to  hear  my 
adventures,  give  me  my  breakfast  first." 

Monterey  immediately  satisfied  Julian's  wishes  in  this  respect. 
After  demolishing  a  hearty  meal,  Julian  commenced  his  narrative, 
thus  : 

"  I  succeeded  after  awhile  in  arranging  the  circingle  and  re- 
mounting, I  moved  on  at  a  walk,  enjoying  the  solitude  and  not 
even  thinking  of  catching  up  with  you.  I  surrendered  myself  to 
a  crowd  of  unexpected  but  pleasing  reraeniscences.  I  recalled 
the  long  series  of  adventures  Avhich  we  had  been  obliged  to  en- 
counter, all  to  end  in  our  being,  3'ou  a  merchant  and  I  a  tourist  in 
this  country.  I  said  to  myself,  '  who  knows  what  is  still  hidden 
for  us  in  the  future.'  And  from  one  dream  to  another,  I  pictured 
the  years  that  may  be  allotted  to  me  yet  ;  I  wandered  in  spheres 
that  imagination  and  poetry  alone  can  create  ;  I  completely  forgot 
where  I  was,  the  hour,  the  place  ! 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  many  minutes,  or  hours  even,  elapsed,  ere 
I  returned  to  the  world  of  reality.  I  had  long  since  entered  deep 
into  the  forest.  The  road  was  hardly  visible  in  the  increasing, 
heavy  gloom.  I  spurred  my  horse  and  set  off  at  full  speed;  but 
after  a  long  ride  in  the  darkness  and  silence,  a  vague  fear  seized 
me.  If  I  had  lost  my  way  in  these  immense  woods,  the  dens  of 
panthers,  bears,  venomous  reptiles  ?     If,  without  seeing  my  mis- 
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take,  I  had  taken  the  wrong  road?  The  idea  stopped  me.  I 
called  on  you  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  Echo  alone  answered  me. 
Suddenly  I  remembered  that  in  these  plains,  horses  left  to  their 
own  movements,  always  return  straight  to  their  stables,  where  they 
are  generally  certain  to  find  corn  in  their  cribs.  I  let  the  reins 
fall  on  my  horse's  neck,  and  no  sooner  did  he  feel  himself  free 
than  he  turned  and  went  off  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  one  I  had  been  following.  It  was  clear  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  I  must  have  chosen  the  wrong  path  at  the  point 
where  the  original  road  separated  into  two. 

"  Without  feeling  perfectly  secure,  I  nevertheless  regained  my 
courage,  as  I  had  great  faith  in  the  instinct  of  my  horse.  But 
after  trotting  fast  for  a  fcAv  minutes,  in  his  new  route,  Caleb  sud- 
denly stopped  short.  He  breathed  loudly  and  rapidly,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  fear.  I  stood  up  in  my  stirrups,  but  the  obscurity 
was  so  deep  that  I  could  hardly  see  the  trees  nearest  the  road. 
Listening  attentively,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the  dry  leaves 
on  the  ground  rustle  strangely  around  me  ;  little  by  little,  I  dis- 
tinguished a  confused  murmuring  of  voices,  speaking  in  low  tones. 
I  pressed  my  horse's  sides  hard  ;  but  he,  with  upright  ears  and 
stiffened  legs,  refused  to  move  on.  Filled  with  the  most  perplexing 
ideas,  I  was  about  to  get  down  from  my  saddle,  when  I  saw  two 
forms  rise  silently  before  me  ;  they  were  followed  rapidly  by  oth- 
ers. Without  arms — completely  defenceless — I  could  only  call 
out,  'who  is  there?'  The  answer  was  an  immediate  attack  on  me; 
I  was  dragged  from  my  horse,  robbed  of  all  I  had  about  me,  and 
taken  into  the  depths  of  the  woods.  I  made  no  resistance,  for 
I  saw  that  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  band  of 
runaway  negroes." 

Julian  then  told  the  incidents  of  his  life  among  them  for  three 
weeks,  constantly  exposed,  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of 
sympathy  for  their  cause,  to  their  insults  and  ill  treatment  ;  until 
one  day,  the  band  being  hunted  by  a  party  a&sisted  by  dogs,  he 
succeeded  in  escaping,  getting  on  a  steamboat  and  hiding  between 
two  bales  of  cotton,  and  finally  rejoining  his  friend. 

"Well,"  said  Monterey,  when  Julian  had  ended  his  story,  "are 
you  still  bent  on  the  purchase  of  that  couple  of  slaves  ?" 

"  No  !  a  thousand  times,  no  !  This  race  of  beings  is  not  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  our's.  Among  these  runaways,  who  were 
already  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty  to  a  certain  extent,  I  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  excite  one  generous  or  independent  feeling.  They 
seemed  to  me  to  be  subject  only  to  ignoble  and  repulsive  instincts 
and  I  begin  to  believe  that  they  are  merely  an  error  of  Nature, 
or  a  sombre  caprice  of  Heaven  !" 
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This  complete  revolution  in  Julian's  opinions  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  sojourn  among  the  negroes.  Indeed,  these  crea- 
tures have  but  to  be  seen  in  close  proximity,  to  force  the  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  inferiority.  For  my  part,  I  am  completely  of 
the  opinion  of  that  savant  who,  in  the  scale  of  animals,  places 
the  negro  between  man  and  the  ourang-outang. 

Let  it  not  be  urged  that  "it  is  slavery  that  stupefies  them  and 
chills  their  faculties."  Are  there  not  in  Louisiana  families  of 
free  color.-'d  persons,  most  of  the  individuals  of  whi-jh  have  been 
educated  in  the  best  Northern  academies,  and  who,  though  pos- 
sessing revenues  of  tivo  or  three  hiindred  thousand  francs,  prefer 
living  in  a  country  where  they  are  constantly  humiliated,  instead  of 
emigrating  to  France  or  England,  where  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  '■.he  whites  enjoy,  would  be  granted  them. 

It  must  not  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is  a  point  in  which  they 
closely  resemble  the  beasts  of  the  field  an*l  forest,  but  the  negro 
race  are  not  susceptible  of  being  humiliated  in  any  way  ;  blows 
only  can  affect  them.  Take  the  richest  and  best  educated  among 
them.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  exceeding  meanness  and  ser- 
vility they  exhibit  in  their  most  unimportant  actions.  And  it  is 
these  beings,  as  incapable  of  all  virtue  as  of  all  elevated  senti- 
ment, who  are  ignorant  of  courage  and  pride,  in  whom  instinct 
takes  the  place  of  soul,  and  appetites  that  of  heart  ;  who  possess 
no  other  intelligence  than  the  imitative  one  bestowed  on  the  mon- 
key tribe — it  is  these  beings  on  whom  a  pitiful  philosophy  would 
bestow  the  name  oïmeyi,  and  whom  it  would  raise  to  our  level  ! 

Truly,  the  politicians  of  Europe,  who  at  their  office  desks, 
buildup  theories  and  lay  down  systems;  who,  determined  at  all 
risks,  to  talk  about  what  they  are  totally  ignorant  of,  present  pure 
hypotheses  of  their  imagination  for  conclusions  rigorously  diawn 
from  well-ascertained  facts;  who,  under  pretext  of  philanthrophy, 
trouble  themselves  about  the  condition  of  negroes  and  animals — 
truly,  these  politicians  are  in  my  eyes,  either  very  culpable  or 
very  ridiculous.  They  take  exceeding  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  Blacks,  how  those  unfortunates  are  treated  and 
how  fed  ;  they  cry  aloud  for  the  emancipation  of  a  race,  created 
for  servitude  and  who  do  not  understand  mental  or  moral  suffer- 
ing ;  yet  they  leave  the  fallen,  betrayed  white  woman  to  waste 
away  in  misery  or  vice  ;  they  do  not,  they  will  not  confess  that 
the  daughters  of  poverty  die  of  hu'  ger,  betw^een  the  immensity  of 
their  needs,  and  the  meagreness  of  their  means  ;  they  appear  not 
to  see  that  Prostitution,  which  is  ever  the  result  of  the  incapacity 
of  women  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  own  labor,  is  daily  on  the 
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increase  in  our  large  cities:  thej  are  dumb,  in  fine,  in  the  presence 
of  the  pobr  mothers,  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  watch  over  their 
children,  but  who  are  often  obliged,  in  snow  and  rain,  to  go  into 
the  street,  and  extend  the  beggar's  hand  ! 

Ah  !  turn  your  intelliger.ee  and  your  philanthrophy  on  this 
side  !  the  side  of  your  equals,  statesmen  of  Europe  !  Instead  of 
losing  time  in  cherishing  that  chimera,  the  redemption  of  the 
bUi'jk  race,  seek  rather  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  white 
laborer  in  your  own  country  !  Whatever  may  be  written,  whatever 
may  be  essayed,  the  owl  will  never  be  transformed  into  a  dove, 
the  "black"  will  never  cross  the  abyss  that  separates  him  from 
"man  I" 

It  may  be  objected  that  mulattoes  of  talent  and  negroes  of 
genius  have  been  met  with.  My  answer  is,  that  we  have  also  seen 
philosophic  dogs  and  educated  birds.  By  Providential  combina- 
tions, known  to  the  Supreme  Being  alone,  instinct  sometimes  is 
enabled  to  reach  as  high  as  thought  ;  but  be  not  mistaken — the 
foundation  is  still  the  same:  muddy  and  low.  Had  he  the  wit  of 
Foutenelle,  the  imagination  of  Voltaire,  the  eloquence  of  Rous- 
seau :  were  he  of  the  seventh  generation  too,  and  consequently 
had,  according  to  the  Doctors,  but  a  single  drop  of  negro  blood 
in  his  veins,  you  must  still  beware  of  the  man  who  counts  a  black 
among  his  ancestors.  The  slightest  incident  will  bring  to  light 
in  him  the  abject  cowardice  of  the  race  ! 

Julian,  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  amusement  that  New 
Orleans  could  offer  hiai,  determined  to  leave  that.city  for  "up  the 
river."  I  will  make  use  only  of  his  own  narrative  for  an  account 
of  his  trip,  until  he  left  Louisville. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
TWELVE  HUNDRED  MILES  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  season  of  the  torrid  heats  was  about  to  commence.  The 
theatres  were  already  closed,  and  the  principal  New  Orleans  fami- 
lies began  to  leave  for  their  plantations.  The  sky,  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  had  a  vague,  leaden  color  ;  the  sun  was  in  his 
full  power,  and  his  rays,  which  blinded  one's  eyes  and  burned 
one's  brain,  slowly  heated  the  pavements  and  the  street  gutters, 
thus  preparing  the  putrid  miasma,  which  is  no  doubt  the  germ  of 
that  terrible  fever  Avhich  each  year,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
assails  the  metropolis  of  the  South. 

It  is  now  the  epoch  when  the  city  sees  her  commerce  lessen  : 
when  the  streets  become  silent,  the  courts  close  their  sessions, 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  is  almost  completely  suspended — a 
sad  and  solemn  epoch,  when  all  countenances  become  gloomy,  as 
if  men  incessantly  heard  behind  them  the  footsteps  of  the  sombre 
genius  of  yellow  fever. 

I  hastened  to  leave  a  place  that  promised  to  be  so  tiresome  as 
well  as  so  fatal,* and  took  passage  on  one  of  the  rare  boats  that 
went  as  high  up  as  St.  Louis.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  on 
board  ;  the  price  of  passage  had  fallen  from  thirty  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars, and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  obtained  a  state-room  even  near  the 
wheels. 

We  started.  Seated  all  day  on  the  hurricane  deck,  I  long 
sought  for  those  magnificent  landscapes  promised  by  Chateaubriand; 
but  either  the  scenery  had  disappeared,  or  this  dull  horizon  had 
been  transformed  into  a  brilliant  spectacle  purely  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  of  the  Natchez,  he  who  sang  the  îdiie  oîCéluta.  The 
river  rolled  onward,  it  is  true,  in  a  vast,  deep  current  ;  but  its 
waters  were  troubled  and  muddy,  and  its  shores  of  a  uniformly 
low  and  monotonous  aspect.  At  Fort  Adams,  the  land  seemed 
to  be  ambitious  of  hilly  elevation  ;  but  this  inclination  speedily 
left  it,  and  returned  but  rarely  until  within  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  or  Louisville  on  the  Ohio. 

I  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  descend  from  my  observatory, 
and  to  pass  the  long  hours  of  the  day  in^the  midst  of  the   queer 
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set  of  people  who  were  going  up  the  river  with  me.  At  first,  I 
was  disagreeably  astonished  at  their  free  manners  and  strange 
disregard  of  the  commonest  rules  of  social  etiquette,  in  which  pe- 
culiarities, to  my  great  surprise,  they  surpassed  the  vulgar  manners 
of  the  Louisiana  planters.  But  I  soon  became  accustomed  to  this; 
in  contact  with  men  who  did  not  know  what  politeness  and  courtesy 
meant,  I  acted  as  would  have  done  the  author  of  the  proverb  : 
"  When  one  is  with  wolves,  one  must  howl  like  wolves  !"  If  my 
feelings  and  tastes  were  frequently  wounded,  my  mind  at  least 
found  amusement  in  the  contemplation  of  the  animated  and  living 
scenes  which  only  travellers  from  Kentucky  could  possibly  furnish. 

The  Captain  of  the  boat  was  truly  a  man  after  the  heart  of 
such  passengers.  He  was  a  big  Cincinnatian,who  spoke  in  a  loud 
voice,  swore  abundantly,  paid  a  visit  to  the  "bar  "  every  three 
minutes,  and  played  heavily  and  constantly.  Thanks  to  his  grace- 
less ways,  he  had  already  sunk  five  steamboats  ;  nevertheless  he 
continued  to  find  shippers,  boat  owners,  passengers  and  crews 
who  confided  in  him,  for  there  is  one  thing  in  the  United  States 
more  inexhaustible  than  the  mines  of  California,  and  bolder  than 
the  Filibusters  themselves:  that  thing  is  "Credit  !" 

We  stopped  awhile  at  the  pretty  city  of  Natchez,  to  land  and 
receive  freight  and  passengers.  Among  the  new  comers  I  noticed 
a  youthful  looking  man,  of  energetic  countenance,  long  hair,  thick 
beard,  tall  form.  Wearing  a  Kossuth  hat  and  dressed  all  in  black, 
he  displayed  about  his  person  a  large  quantity  of  jewelry. 
A  very  heavy  chain,  loaded  with  "charms,"  gaudily  spread  over 
his  bosom,  was  attached  to  a  massive  watch,  placed  in  a  small 
pocket  high  up  on  the  left  side  of  his  vest  ;  his  fingers,  his  shirt- 
bosom,  even  his  vest,  were  laden  with  precious  stones  set  as  sig- 
net-rings or  buttons.  The  hearty  welcome  he  received  from  the 
officers  of  the  boat  excited  my  curiosity  as  much  as  his  appear- 
ance. No  sooner  had  he  and  the  captain  met,  than  there  ensued 
on  either  side  a  volley  of  exclamations,  with  a  "shake  hands"  al- 
most vio;orous  enoufrh  to  shake  the  boat. 

"  Hallo,  Captain  !  how  goes  business  ?" 

"As  well  as  can  be.  And  yourself?  do  you  continue  to  make 
plenty  of  money  ?" 

"Oh  !  enough  to  satisfy  me.  I've  been  in  Natchez  a  week,  and 
I've  won  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars." 

"  You're  a  son  of  old  Nick  himself  !"  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
giving  the  other  a  slap  on  the  back  strong  enough  to  flatten  an 
alligator  ;  "  let's  go  take  a  glass  of  good  whiskey  !" 

10 
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"Good!  I'm  ready  for  that.  William!  George!  Francis! 
John  !  come  with  us  to  take  a  drink  !" 

And,  according  to  the  custom,  William,  George,  Francis, 
John,  joined  the  party,  calling  others,  who  themselves  e:sitend  the 
invitation  to  their  friends;  for  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
bar-rooms  especially,  that  the  title  of  "friend"  is  most  prodi- 
gally bestowed  ;  whoever  wishes  it  can  have  it. 

1  had  made  acquaintance  Avith  some  of  the  passengers,  one  of 
whom  now  called  me,  and,  obedient  to  the  general  rule,  I  also 
went  to  the  "  bar,"  to  join  in  the  general  fraternization. 

We  were  about  fifteen  in  number. 

"Gentlemen  !"  said  the  Captain,  "what  do  you  take  ?  ask  for 
what  you  wish." 

Each  answered  according  to  his  taste,  one  asking  for  claret, 
another  for  sherry,  a  third  for  gin.  I  must  say  however,  that  the 
majority  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  whiskey. 

Whiskey  is  the  national  liquor  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
not  a  "bar"  that  has  not  an  abundant  supply  of  it,  and  sometimes 
even,  it  is  the  only  liquor  they  are  provided  with.  In  travelling 
through  the  Union,  I  was  for  a  long  time  astonished  to  see,  in  the 
South  and  West  as  in  the  North  and  East,  such  immense  fields  of 
corn.  1  could  not  understand  why  it  should  be  so  universally 
cultivated.  Nevertheless,  however  abundant  the  crop  of  this  grain, 
a  superabundance  of  it  is  never  to  be  feared.  Theinanuiacturers 
of  whiskey  use  prodigious  quantities  of  it,  for  they  are  certain  in 
advance,  of  disposing  of  their  stock.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
amount  consumed  of  this  liquor  is  almost  incredible.  Many 
Europeans  have  made,  and  still  make,  large  fortunes  by  dealing 
in  it.  Hiding  in  the  woods,  they  sell  whiskey  to  the  slaves  at 
night,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  tho  laws  prohibiting  such 
traffic  and  their  profits  are  in  a  proportion  of  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that,  too,  renewed  weekly.  The 
Americans  drink,  besides,  gin  and  brandy;  but  that  is  the  excep- 
tion, to  be  found  only  in  the  large  cities.  Ever^ywhere  else  whis- 
key is  the  liquor  'par  excellence;  "there  is  no  other  God  but  it  !" 
— such  it  is  proclaimed  to  be  by  its  worthy  prophets,  the  blacks 
and   the  Yankees. 

All  holding  their  glasses  in  hand,  raised  them  at  the  Captain's 
signal  ;  then  followed,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  American 
politeness,  a  noisy  jingling  and  touching.  But  even  then,  some 
had  not  yet  finished  their  "drink,"  when  one  of  the  guests  ex- 
claimed : 

"Gentlemen,  I'll  pay  you  another  treat  !" 
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This  second  proposal  was  followed  by  a  third,  and  that  by 
another,  and  so  on  all  around,  for  each  would  not  be  behind  his 
neighbour  in  courtesy,  and  thought  himself  obliged  to  return  the 
polite  attention  just  shown  him.  In  ten  minutes,  there  were  some 
two  hundred  "drinks"  consumed  by  fifteen  persons  !  As  for  me, 
not  possessing  the  American  powers  of  absorption,  I  abandonee? 
the  field  after  the  first  round. 

When  each  had  performed  his  duty,  the  Captain,  who  was 
gayer  and  spoke  even  louder  than  usual,  exclaimed  ; 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  let's  have  a  game  !" 

"  Take  your  seats  !"  replied  several  voices. 

I  saw  the  man  with  jewelry  come  forward,  give  the  Captain  a 
rapid  and  peculiar  look,  and  seat  himself  at  the  table  just  pre- 
pared by  the  barkeeper. 

I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  gambler,  in  whose  fortunes  the 
Captain  was  deeply  interested. 

The  cards  were  brought.  Each  player  laid  a  handful  of  gold 
and  bank-notes  before  him,  and  the  game  opened  in  the  midst  of 
profound  silence. 

I  looked  at  the  "partners"  who  were  to  serve  as  the  jewelry 
gentleman's  dupes  ;  they  all,  except  one,  looked  as  if  they 
were  born  to  be  cheated  in  such  kinds  of  amusement,  ile,  a 
young  man,  with  a  fierce  eye,  frigid  countenance,  and  sarcastic 
lip,  at  once,  appeared  to  me  to  be  superior  to  his  neighbors  at  the 
table,  and,  notwithstanding  his  redoutable  adversary,  I — why,  I 
cannot  say — awarded  him  beforehand  all  the  gains  in  the  game 
that  had  just  commenced. 

This  was  the  game  of  Poker.  I  noticed  from  the  first,  that  the 
jewel i-y-man,  like  the  Captain,  would  venture  no  risky  play  unless 
when  he  himself  dealt  the  cards.  When  it  was  his  turn,  however, 
to  deal,  he  always  won  ;  and  frequently,  what  is  rare  for  a  gam- 
bler, he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  increase  his  bet  before  he 
looked  at  his  cards.  The  game  went  on  steadily,  and  the  Cap- 
tain and  the  jewelry-man  ended  by  winning  everything.  They 
off'ored  the  losers  their  revenge,  which  proposition  was  accepted 
but  the  betting  was  small. 

Aft3r  several  rounds  of  varied  results,  the  "deal"  fell  to  the 
young  man  I  have  before  spoken  of. 

He  took  the  cards,  and  before  shufiling  them  even,  he  threw  a 
bundle  of  bank  notes  on  the  table. 

"A  thousand  dollars  !"  he  said,  "make  your  game  !" 

ISo  one  answered.  Some  asked  each  other,  in  low  tones,  who 
he  could  be  ;  no  one  knew  him. 
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"A  thousand  dollars  !"  he  repeated,"who  takes  cards  ?" 

The  jewelry-man  and  the  Captain  consulted  each  other  by  looks. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  seemed  to  them  they  had  seen  the  young  man 
shuffle  the  cards  in  a  strange  way  ;  on  the  other,  the  hope  of  win- 
ning so  large  a  sum  at  one  turn  of  the  cards,  fascinated  them. 

Suddenly,  as  if  seized  with  a  bright  idea,  the  jewelry  man, 
taking  from  before  him  a  handful  of  bank-notes,  covered  the  sum 
already  up,  saying  : 

"On  condition  that  I  shuffle  the  cards." 

"  Shuffle  them,"  replied  his  adversary  in  so  quiet  a  tone  that  it 
appeared  as  if  he  had  foreseen  the  demand. 

The  game,  then,  was  left  to  these  two  men. 

The  other  players  had  kept  their  places,  although  they  did  not 
play,  and  with  a  crowded  circle  of  passengers,  they  watched  in 
silence  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 

The  jewelry-man,  in  asking  to  shuffle  the  cards,  exercised  a  priv- 
ilege that  belonged  to  him  ;  he  arranged  and  cut  the  cards,  then, 
after  his  own  taste  and  fashion.  The  young  man  did  not  take  his 
eyes  oô"  the  pack  while  this  was  done. 

He  received  the  cards  thus  shuffled  and  cut;  a  gleam  of  some- 
thing white  appeared  in  his  hand  as  he  took  the  pack.  He  cooly 
dealt  the  cards  and  then  waited. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  his  adversary. 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  he. 

Both  had  the  right  to  call  for  other  cards,  by  putting  aside 
some  of  those  they  already  held  ;  they,  however,  preferred  re- 
taining their  hands  ;  the  lookers  on  saw  that  each  must  hold  a 
strong  game. 

Ptjker  is  played  with  five  cards  ;  two  cards  of  the  same  kind  and 
value  make  a  "pair;"  three  make  a  "three;"  four,  a  "four."  A 
"three"  is  stronger  than  a  "pair;"  a'"four"  than  a  "three;"  "four 
aces'  '  win  all  other  hands. 

Either  from  confidence  in  his  game,  or  from  a  wish  to  intimidate 
the  young  man,  the  jewelry  man  called  out, 

" I  make  it  five  thousand  dollars  better!"  and  so  saying,  he 
counted  out  fifty  notes  of  a  hundred  dollars  each. 

"  Waiter  !"  said  his  beardless  opponent,  leaning  towards  one  of 
stewards,  "take  my  door  key,  and  bring  me  a  valise  I  left  in  my 
state-room  on  the  bed." 

The  servant  returned  in  a  few  moments;  not  a  word  was  spoken 
during  his  absence. 

The  young  man  opened  his  valise,  and  took  out  a  pocket-book, 
which  he  threw  on  the  table. 
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"  I  take  the  bet,"  said  he  coolly,  "and  I  add  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars more  to  it  !" 

The  jewelry-man  hesitated  ;  glanced  quickly  at  his  friend,  the 
Captain. 

The  latter's  look  told  him  to  play  his  hand. 

"  I  hold  the  bet  !"  he  exclaimed,  "and  the  game  is  mine;  I  have 
four  kings  !  ' 

The  spectators,  involuntarily  filled  with  emotion  and  anxiety, 
all  fixed  their  gaze  on  the  young  man. 

"  Your  kings  are  not  strong  enough — look   at   my   four  aces!" 

He  rose,  winning  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  leaving  his  adversa- 
ry stupefied.  The  latter,  like  every  one  else,  took  this  exceed- 
ingly rare  "hand"  to  bo  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  most 
wonderful  turn  of  good-luck  and  unheard  of  chance.  But  Avhen 
we  reached  Vicksburg,  and  the  young  man  went  ashore,  we  learn- 
ed that  he,  who  appeared  so  young  and  so  unexperienced,  was 
no  other  than  Crawford,  the  most  adroit  gambler  in  Florida. — 
Contrary  to  the  proverb  that  "Rogues  do  not  thrive  who  cheat  their 
brother  rogues,"  he  had  found  means  to  play  a  trick  on  a  mem- 
ber of  his  brotherhood,  older  but  not  so  skilful  as  himself  in  its 
resources. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  severe  lesson  proved  a  lasting,  efficaceous 
one  to  the  jewelry-man  and  his  friend  the  Captain  ;  they  however 
abstained  from  playing  during  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

There  were  about  three  hundred  passengers  on  board.  Some 
passed  the  day  asleep  in  their  state-rooms  ;  others  conversing, 
that  is,  talking  very  loudly,  in  the  cabin  ;  the  majority  seated  in 
a  circle  on  the  front  guard  of  the  boat,  smoked  in  silence,  or  cut 
up  pieces  of  wood,  assuming  the  while  the  most  singular  atti- 
tudes. It  is  a  mania  with  the  Americans,  when  they  talk  or  walk 
or  are  waiting  for  some  one  or  some  thing,  to  "  whittle."  Pro- 
vided with  a  large  or  a  small  knife,  they  lay  hands  on  the  first  bit 
of  stray  wood  that  falls  in  their  way,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
a  cane,  or  an  umbrella  left  in  a  corner.  If  they  are  deprived  of 
these,  they  attack  the  furniture;  they  pitilessly  cut  into  counters, 
window  sills,  doors,  chairs,  sofas,  billiard  tables,  church  pews;  in 
fact,  nothing  nothing  is  sacred  against  their  knife-blades.  The 
railings  of  the  guards  on  certain  boats  on  the  Mississippi  have 
been  transformed  into  gigantic  saws  by  this  Yankee  process.  I 
have  often  seen,  on  steamboats  on  the  Ohio,  gentlemen  vigorous- 
ly whittling  away  the  arms  of  the  chairs  they  were  seated  on, 
beneath  the  eyes  of  the  Captain  himself.  This  fashion  is  so  general 
in  the  United  States,  that  the  desks  of  almost  all  the  State  Legis- 
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tures,  and  even  of  Congress  itself,  are,  during  the  sessions,  provided 
each  morning  by  the  pages  or  clerks,  with  small  pieces  of  "  whit- 
tling" wood  for  the  use  of  the  members,  'ihe  occupation  is  o. 
sensible  one,  and  must  greatly  develop  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives.  Were  I  a  French  ministerial 
journalist  I  would  strongly  advocate  the  the  adoption  by  the  U\o 
Chambers  of  this  method  of  amusement.  The  independent  as 
well  as  the  satisfied  members  would  whittle  wood  durins:  the  en- 
tn^e  session,  and  the  opposition  would  thus  be  entirely  suppressed. 
But  it  is  the  attitudes  of  the  Americans  that  merit  special 
study.  I  have  rarely  seen  one  whose  position,  when  he  was  seated, 
was  not  a  miracle  of  equilibrium  and  imagination.  Generally 
they  place  their  feet  on  a  mantle-piece,  or  against  a  stove-pipe,  or 
a  wall,  or  a  post,  but  always  so  that  the  feet  are  more  elevated 
than  the  head.  On  the  steamboat  I  was  travelling  on,  I  one  day 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  piano.  They  came  from  the  ladies'  cabin. 
Some  of  the  passengers  walked  thither  ;  I  followed  their  example. 
They  took  seats  in  the  cabin,  and  with  loud  discordant  voices, 
joined  in  the  national  air  that  an  adorable  young  lady  of  thirty- 
two  years,  was  playing.  Four  of  these  gentlemen  seated  them- 
selves around  a  slender  pillar,  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin,  supporting 
the  ceiling.  Their  feet  were  gathered  in  a  bum  h  around  this 
pillar  at  so  great  a  height,  that  the  only  portions  of  their  bodies 
resting  in  the  chairs  were  their  heads  and  their  backs.  A  fifth, 
seated  in  front  of  the  musician,  majestically  displayed  his  legs 
on  the  piano  itself,  appearing  thus  to  make  the  lady  an  offer  of 
his  boots  ;  a  sixth  had  taken  possession  of  a  sofa,  whilst  several 
ladies,  not  finding  seats,  were  standing,  grouped  around  the  player; 
a  seventh  had  climbed  upon  his  chair,  and  was  seated  on  the  back 
of  it,  tilted  against  the  partition  ;  and  to  conclude,  an  eighth, 
havino-  sought  in  vain  for  a  place  for  his  feet,  ended  by  putting  them 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  gentlemen  seated  near  the  piano.  That 
person  received  the  compliment  gracefully  and  smilingly.  When 
the  song  was  over,  these  amateurs  applauded,  by  whistling  and 
giving  utterance  to  loud  cries.  The  one  perched  on  the  chair, 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  and  forgetting  that  his  position  did 
not  alloAV  him  much  freedom  of  movement,  applauded  by  clapping 
his  hands.  He  lost  his  equilibrium,  and  falling  on  the  corner  of 
another  chair,  came  near  putting  out  an  eye.  Notwithstanding, 
ten  minutes  after,  I  saw  him  seated  in  a  position  more  dangerous 
and  incredible  than  before.  If  the  Americans  were  asked  who, 
according  to  their  own  ideas,  was  the  happiest  being  that  my- 
thology or  history  speaks  of,  they  would  certainly  reply  :  "Bria- 
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rius,  because  he  had  more  arms  and  legs  to  stretch  about  than  any- 
other  mortal  !" 

These  manners  I  have  seen  in  other  places  besides  on  board 
the  steamboats.  It  could  hardly  be  believed  in  France  to  how 
vulgar  a  degree  the  Americans  frequently  carry  their  free  and 
easy  manners.  It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  them,  hat  on 
head,  in  the  railroad  cars  and  in  the  hotel  parlors,  stretch  them- 
selves on  the  sofas  or  chairs,  with  their  boots  covered  with  mud. 
The  steamboats  on  the  great  Lakes,  which  all  make  a  great  dis- 
play of  costly  furniture  and  other  fittings,  have  a  special  rule 
imposing  a  fine  on  any  passenger  who  gets  into  bed  ivith  his  boots 
on!  Another  article  of  the  set  of  rules,  in  referring  to  meals, 
requires  gentlemen  to  seat  themselves  at  the  tables,  after  the 
ladies.  But  the  Americans  do  not  look  upon  these  rules  as  of 
serious  meaning  and  they  "take  their  ease"  there  as  every 
where  else. 

The  use  of  the  cigar  is  universal  in  the  Jnited  States.  Smoking 
prevails  everywhere.  The  Senate  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
recently  adopted  a  rule  prohibiting  its  members  from  smoking  in 
the  Senate  Hall  during  the  hours  of  session.  Tobacco-chewing 
is  not  less  general,  especially  in  the  South-  There  is  nothing  so 
sickening  as  these  men,  with  puffed-out  cheeks,  and  disgusting 
lips,  who  work  their  jaws  continually  like  the  ruminating  animals, 
and  who  spit  out  to  the  right  and  left,  on  the  floor,  on  the  furni- 
ture, on  the  waistboards,  on  the  carpet.  The  presence  of  a  lady 
does  not  restrain  them  ;  for  it  is  false,  entirely  false,  Mr.  Park 
Benjamin  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Americans  have  for  women 
that  degree  of  profound  respect  attributed  to  them  by  some  of 
their  authors.  I  admit  that  in  some  classes  of  American  soci- 
ety, there  is  more  restraint,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  is  of 
gross  manners  and  completely  destitute  of  education.  If  any 
American,  of  the  "  codfish  aristocracy  "  finds  that  I  generalize 
too  much,  I  will  answer  him  that  in  a  country  where  steamboat 
"  stokers,"  and  cobblers  call  themselves,  and  have  the  right  to  call 
themselves  "  gentlemen  "  it  is  allowable  that  I  should  not  always 
seize  the  proper  shades  of  manors  and  character,  and  should  place 
on  the  same  level  the  banker  who  chews  tobacco  and  drinks  at 
"  bars,"  and  the  brick-mason  who  does  the  same  thing. 

We  stopped  at  Memphis,  and  a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  came 
on  board  and  took  passession  of  our  "  bar,"  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  all  my  fellow  passengers  went  ashore  to  visit 
the  "bars"  there.  On  shore,  as  on  "board,"  anew  drinking 
place  possesses  irresistible  attractions   for   the  Americans   who, 
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never  fail  to  gather  there  and  pay  each  other  the  usual  courtesies. 
Fortunate  are  the  "  bars  "  that  happen  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  these  followers  of  Tantalus,  with  throats  as  deep  as  they  are 
fiery  ! 

We  resumed  our  trip  up  the  river.  Hardly  had  we  lost  .  sight 
of  -Memphis,  when  we  saw,  about  two  miles  ahead,  a  steamboat 
that  had  just  finished  taking  in  a  supply  of  wood,  and  was  bound, 
like  us,  for  St.  Louis.  It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
Captain  had  reached  at  least  his  eighth  "drink"  for  the  day. — 
He  threw  out  a  signal  and  determined  on  having  a  race.  The 
boat  ahead  answered  by  another  signal,  which  meant  that  our 
challenge  was  accepted-  Immediately  our  Captain  called  up  the 
engineers,  and  ordered  them  to  "  fire  up  "  as  much  and  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible.  Our  steamer,  like  most  of  those  on  the  Mississippi, 
was  a  high-pressure  boat.  The  furnaces  were  crammed  full  of 
combustibles,  in  order  to  raise  the  hottest  fire  ;  oil,  turpentine 
and  even  barrels  of  tar  were  thrown  in.  Far  from  beins;  alarmed, 
the  passengers  were  running  below  every  moment  and  call- 
ing out  to  the  crew  ;  "  Fire  up  !  fire  up  !  that  rascal  must 
not  show  his  stern  any  longer  !"  One  of  the  passengers  however, 
frightened  at  the  jerks  of  the  boat  and  loud  hissing  of  the  steam, 
went  to  the  Captain,  saying  ; 

"  Sir,  I  have  on  board  with  me  five  young  men  from  difi'erent 
schools  in  New  Orleans.  I  have  undertaken  to  bring  them  back 
in  safety  to  their  homes  ;  I  am  responsible  for  their  lives. — 
In  the  name  of  Heaven  !  give  up  a  struggle  that  nothing  obliged 
you  to  commence,  and  which  may  end,  for  us,  in  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe!" 

"  You  are  a  fool  !"  replied  the  Captain.  "  In  five  minutes, 
we  will  pass  that  '  shoe  '  ahead  of  us,  or  else  we'll  be  blown  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  air  !" 

The  poor  Mentor  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  his  countenance 
spoke  for  him.  Like  a  certain  character  in  an  old  comedy,  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  saying  to  himself;  "  I  wish  I  could  get  out 
of  this." 

Little  by  little  it  was  evident  we  were  gaining  on  our  opponent. 
But  our  boat  creaked  and  labored  all  over;  she  rushed  through  the 
water  like  a  dolphin  ;  the  howling  of  the  piston  was  loud  and  con- 
tinuous ;  the  wheels  seemed  to  be  whirled  round  by  an  invisible 
but  tremendous  hurricane.  At  length,  after  several  anxious  mo- 
ments, we  caught  up  with  the  "  rascal."  A  frightful  outburst  of 
exclamation  and  cries  took  place  on  our  boat.  Then  when  we  had 
got    somewhat  ahead    of   our  rival,  our  Captain  vfheeled  the 
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stern  of  his  boat  directly  in  front  of  the  other's  bow,  and  ironi- 
cally called  out  to  him  that  he  might  throw  a  rope  to  us,  as  we 
would  tow  him  gratis.  The  cries  and  noise  with  us  then  became 
indescribable — Captain,  officers,  crew,  servants,  passengers,  fire- 
men— all  were  gathered  oij  our  guards,  insulting  by  voice  and 
gestures,  the  fevf  persons  who  ventured  to  appear  on  the  other 
boat.  If  all  the  Indians  in  the  new  world  had  assembled  on  our 
decks,  they  could  not  have  uttered  such  strange  cries  or  made  such 
a  frightful  noise. 

This  event  was  for  our  Captain  a  complete  triumph,  and  the  pas- 
sengers noticed  it  appropriately.  Like  all  rejoicings  in  the 
United  States,  this  ended  in  a  series  of  libations  that  lasted  all  night. 

We  arrived  at  Cairo,  a  city  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The  steamboat  I  travelled  on,  contin- 
ued her  trip  to  St.  Louis  ;  but  I  landed,  to  wait  for  the  packet 
that  was  to  pass  by  on  her  way  to  Louisville. 

Cairo  is,  by  its  position,  destined  to  a  most  prosperous  fu- 
ture. Strange  to  say,it  is  its  very  advantages  which  injure  its  growth. 
The  holders  of  its  lots,  seeing  the  enormous  value  of  the  gi  mnd  on 
which  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  built — where  a  lot  formerly 
worth  one  hundred  dollars,  is  worth  now  a  thousand  times  more, 
and  foreseeing  the  same  increase  of  value  in  real  estate  at  Cairo, 
refuse  to  sell  under  a  certain  fixed  price,  based  not  on  the  present 
value  of  their  land,  but  on  that  it  may  hereafter  have.  So  that 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  two  hundred  dollars  a  foot  on  a  lot 
front  having  only  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood that  capitalists  prefer  buying  a  house  already  built  at  Albany 
or  Buffalo,  than  to  build  one  at  Cairo,  where  there  are  about  one 
hundred  alread  -  up.  , 

I  remained  .acre  only  an  afternoon.  The  steamboat  on  which 
I  was  to  go  up  the  Ohio,  come  from  St.  Louis.  One  of  the  fire- 
men who  had  bored  a  hole  in  a  whiskey  barrel  and  drank  too 
much  of  the  burning  liquid  it  contained,  had  died  and  been  buried 
the  day  previous.  The  next  day  there  was  another  death.  It 
was  a  deck  passenger  ;  a  moment  before  he  died  the  Captain  him- 
self went  down  to  him  and  asked  him  where  he  kept  his  money  ; 
the  poor  devil  could  not  answer  a  word,  so  violent  was  the  pain 
he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  cholera.  The  Captain  then  had  the 
courage  to  have  him  searched  ;  he  had  not  a  cent.  Some  poor 
Irish  women,  huddled  together  rather  than  berthed,  carried  the 
unfortunate  man,  of  whose  disease  they  were  ignorant,  to  the  guard 
outside,  where  they  laid  him  down,  but  he  was  already  dead.  They 
immediately  made  a  tent  over  the  body  out  of  a  sheet,  cut  a  can- 
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die  into  six  pieces,  lit  them  and  placed  them  around  the  corpseî 
Then,  on  their  knees  around  it,  they  sang  long  laments  and  sor- 
rowful chants.  Those  who  from  the  shore  saw  this  strange  light 
and  heard  these  plaintive  sounds,  were  far  from  knowing  that  on 
that  boat  was  laid  out  the  first  victim  of  the  pest  which  during  two 
long  months  was  to  sweep  over  the  whole  Union.  But  the  laments 
of  these  women  shocked  the  nerves  of  some  of  the  ladies  in  the 
cabin  above  ;  the  Captain  gave  the  cruel  order  to  shut  up  the  poor 
women  in  the  interior  of  the  boat,  had  the  candles  extinguished, 
and  the  body  put  away  in  a  corner,  near  the  engines-  This  cru- 
elty towards  indigent  passengers,  who  die  or  are  sick  on  board,  is 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  peculiar  to  some  few  Captains.  It  is 
practised  by  all.  In  the  yellow  fever  as  well  as  the  cholera  time, 
they  put  ashore  without  provisions  or  mattrasses,  and  at  places 
where  the  wilderness  alone  reigned,  the  sick  poor  who  were  sus- 
pected of  being  attacked  with  either  epidemic  disease.  The  pas- 
sengers, far  from  opposing  this  cowardly  act,  on  the  contrary 
frequently  encouraged  it  with  all  their  might. 

As  soon  as  the  corpse  we  carried  was  cold,  the  boat  was  turned 
towards  the  shore,  and  there  stopped.  It  was  the  evening  hour; 
the  moon,  in  its  first  quarter,  appeared  dimly  behind  the  tall  trees 
that  lined  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  ;  the  shore  w^as  uninhabited  ; 
the  forest  was  deep  and  dark — it  looked  a  fit  spot  for  a  grave. 

The  crew  jumped  ashore;  some  hastily  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
whilst  others  held  a  pole  at  the  end  of  which  was  hung  an  iron 
basket  filled  with  bits  of  blazing  pine-wood,  throwing  over  the 
scene  a  sombre,  red  light. 

The  body  was  brought  ashore.  The  passengers,  gathered  on 
the  upper  guards  of  the  boat,  saw  in  this  funeral  scene  only  a 
subject  for  raillery  and  bitter  sarcasm.  Under  whatever  form  it 
presents  itself,  death,  for  the  Americans,  is  but  a  small  accident, 
which  finds  them  cold  and  indifferent,  and  no  more  rouses  in  their 
souls  the  glorious  hope  of  a  resurrection,  than  it  affects  them  with 
the  vague  fear  of  eternal  sleep. 

The  grave  being  dug,  the  body,  which  the  firemen  had  stripped 
nearly  naked,  was  lowered  into  it:  the  earth  was  shovelled  over  ; 
and  then  every  one  jumping  on  board,  the  boat  started  on  her 
course  again,  without  a  pious  word  being  said  over  the  dead  man's 
last  resting  place,  without  the  spot  where  he  was  thus  thrown  like 
a  dog,  being  shown  by  a  cross,  a  stone,  or  a  post;  still  less,  with- 
out an  inquiry  being  made  about  his  family,  his  country,  his  name! 
In  all  countries,  the  poor  die  in  sorrow:  in  the  United  States  they 
die  in  despair.  Eight  days  had  passed  since  I  left  JS'ew  Orleans 
when  I  arrived   at  Louisville. 


CHAPTER    V. 
THE   KENÏUCKIANS. 


Louisville  is  a  regularly  built  city,  that  grows  larger  every 
year  in  an  astonishing  degree.  There  are  no  public  squares.  The 
streets  are  laid  out  with  mathematical  precision,  and  all  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  As  in  many  other  cities  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States,  numbers  instead  of  names  designate  the 
streets.  Thus,  instead  of  St.  Paul  street,  Washington  street, 
etc.,  we  have  simply.  First  street,  Second  street.  Third  street,  and 
so  on.  That  is  at  least  an  easy  process  of  nomenclature,  and 
could  not  have  cost  its  originators  much  labor  of  invention.  The 
Kentuckians,  it  is  seen,  like  what  is  plain  and  simple  and  dislike 
what  is  imaginative. 

On  arriving,  I  took  up  my  abode  in  a  Boarding  House  on 
Fifth  Street.  It  was  a  house  of  comfortable  appearance,  built  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  garden,  and  entirely  isolated  from  the 
neighboring  edifices.  A  great  many  of  the  houses  in  Louisville 
are  thus  situated,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  garden  lot,  surrounded 
by  a  low  iron  grating.  This  style  of  building  is  undeniably  the 
most  advantageous,  but  it  is  possible  only  in  a  new  and  vast  terri- 
tory like  the  United  States.  If  it  were  attempted  to  rebuild 
Paris  after  this  pattern,  the  outward  wall^would  probably  extend 
as  far  as  Rouen. 

The  lady  who  conducted  the  boarding  house  where  I  took  up  my 
residence,  was  a  widow,  of  large  proportions,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  created  expressly  for  the  position  she  occupied.  She  looked 
to  be  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  must,  of  yore,  have  been  pret- 
ty. She  was  a  blonde,  with  dull  eyes,  large  white  teeth,  and  a 
complexion  still  sufficiently  clear.  When  she  presided  at  meals, 
or  gave  out  the  tea  in  the  parlor,  or  attended  to  any  of  the  mi- 
nutest details  of  the  household  economy,  or  spoke  to  her  slaves, 
it  was  easy  to  see  how  much  pleasure  it  gave  her  to  command,  to 
direct,  to  govern.  Regular  in  every  thing  and  constantly  affect" 
ing  in  her  house  a  dignified,  indeed  almost  an  imposing  air,  she 
addressed  her  old  boarders  but  once  a  week — and^  then  only  to 
remind  them  of  "their  little  bills." 
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With  new  comers,  however,  she  made  some  attempts  at  amiahili- 
ty,  and  falling  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  became  sometimes 
almost  obsequious.  Was  it  a  Spaniard  she  received?  She  did  not 
fail  to  tell  him  that  he  belonged  to  the  first  nation  in  the  world.  An 
Englishman  ?  she  confessed  to  him  that  she  had  never  met  with 
true  gentlemen  except  in  England-  She  lost  no  time  in  as- 
suring me,  and  that  repeatedly,  that  the  French  were  the 
only  polite  people  existing.  All  this  finesse  meant  simply  :  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  because  you  will  add  to  the  sum  total  of  my 
revenue.  I  flatter  you,  in  order  that  you  may  find  me  agreeable 
and  may  be  induced  to  prolong  your  sojourn  with  me,  so  as  to 
leave  behind  you  the  larger  portion  of  your  dollars." 

The  dollar,  indeed  ! — that  is  the  basis  of  every  thing  in  the 
Unrted  States.  If  it  is  the  object  of  idolatry  among  the  men,  it 
is  equally  one  of  worship  among  the  women.  Nothing  is  so  de- 
cided as  the  opinions  of  the  latter  in  this  respect.  The  Ameri- 
can women,  we  know,  claim  for  themselves  an  active  participation 
in  the  government  of  their  country.  Woe  to  thepc  pie  of  the  Union 
if  they  permit  this  female  razzia  into  political  life  !  So  soon  as 
the  women  know  State  secrets,  the  safet}^'  of  the  country  would  be 
compromised  ;  f©r  with  them,  as  with  Jugurtlia,  everything  in  the 
world  is  saleable  ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  hi  .1  the  price  ! 

Louisville  is  the  principal  city  of  Kentucky.  The  people  of 
this  State  are  renowned  for  their  independent  ways,  their  superb 
disdain  of  all  etiquette  or  ceremony  in  society  or  in  the  presence 
of  women.  They  are  celebrated  also  for  their  self-possession  in 
all]circumstances:  they  are  the  Gascons  of  the  United  States.  Their 
intelligence  is  remarkable  in  every  thing  appertaing  to  their  bu- 
siness pursuits.  Sometimes  even,  the  voice  of  their  self-interest 
speaks  the  language  of  genius.  It  was  in  one  of  the  Louisville 
courts  where  I  went  to  listen  to  the  speeches,  that  I  heard  the 
following  truly  American  definition  of  the  word  'gentlman  :' 

"BIr.  Jones,  you  say  that  the  defendant  is  a  gen,tleman;  what 
do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  I  give  that  name,  your  Honor,  to  any  man  who  pays  his 
bills  the  first  time  they  are  presented  !" 

I  had  been  about  eight  days  at  Louisville,  when  I  became  ac- 
quainted v/ith  a  German  named  Grootz,  a  steamboat  builder  at 
New  Albany. 

New  Albany  is  a  handsome  city,  situated  on  the  Ohio,  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  about  three  miles  above  Louisville.  There  are 
built  most  of  the  steamboats  that  navigate  the  Mississippi.  N'^w 
Albany  is  notable  for  the  regularity  of  its  streets  and  the  «legance 
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of  its  houses.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  from  the  top  of 
Avhich  can  be  seen  a  part  of  Kentucky's  largest  city,  and  it  is 
reached  by  ferries,  which  take  one  over  the  river  to  Portland,  and 
then  by  a  railroad  travelled  by  horse  cars, 

^jrrootz,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  came  to  the  United 
^,tes  as  an  "emigrant,"  Miserably  poor  at  first,  and  obliged  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  work,  he  had  succeeded,  in  seven  years, 
in  amassing  a  fortune  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars.  America 
is,  in  truth,  a  marvellous  country  for  business  men  ;  true,  success 
is  less  speedily  attained  now  than  of  yore,  but,  nevertheless,  such  a 
favorable  result  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  years,  that  could  hard- 
ly be  done  in  Europe  by  the  end  of  a  half  century.  It  surprises 
me  to  see,  in  France  and  England,  so  man}^  young  men  of  intelli- 
gence obstinately  bent  on  reaching  chimerical  positions,  when,  in 
the  New  World,  it  would  be  so  easy  for  them,  simply  by  their  ac- 
tive energy  alone,  to  gather  a  fortune  speedily.  Europe  is  fit  only 
for  owners  of  revenues,  or  for  political  manoeuverers.  Labor  has 
there  long  ceased  to  be  capital:  the  meanest  usurer  rolls  in  his 
carriage,  and  the  stock  speculators  build  themselves  palaces,  while 
the  best  workmen  frequently  are  in  want  of  employment. 

In  America,  if  the  contrary  condition  to  this  is  not  exactly  the 
case,  there  is  at  least  more  margin  for  men  who  can  bring  into  the 
field  only  their  own  individual  energy  and  enterprise.  That  is 
the  country  to  go  to  when  one  is  ambitious  and  has  not  the  pa- 
tience to  amass  riches,  cent  by  cent,  like  a  druggist  or  a  mercer. 

Grootz  came  to  Louisville  frequently;  he  sometimes  passed 
several  days  together  there.  Ile  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  of  business,  but  exceedingly  exaggerated  in  his 
political  notions.  Besides  German,  he  spoke  French,  English  and 
Spanish  perfectly.  He  had  built  for  himself,  near  Poitland,  a 
house,  or  rather  a  palace,  that  was  a  miracle  of  elegance  and  ar- 
chitecture. He  kept  constantly  occupied  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred workmen.  Although  a  parvenu,  he  was  courteous,  and  even 
generous.  It  was  owing  in  part  to  his  manoeuvres,  that  a  numer- 
ously attended  convention  of  Germans  had  met  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  March  preceding,  where  Avere  delegates 
from  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  It  was  decided  among  them,  that  the  Bible  was 
only  a  collection  of  old  woman's  stories,  and  should  be  excluded 
from  the  public  schools  ;  that  the  Sabbath  day,  not  being  more 
beautiful,  brilliant,  or  longer  than  the  other  days  of  the  week,  should 
not  be  celebrated  by  a  cessation  from  work  that  was  as  injurious 
to  commerce  and  agriculture,  as  it  was  to  other  branches  of  labor; 
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that  the  frivolous  habit  of  celebrating  New  Year's  Day,  which 
under  the  authority  of  custom,  exercised  a  real  tyranny  over  the 
purses  of  employers,  relations  and  friends,  should  be  suppressed; 
and,  finally,  that  every  one  being  at  liberty  to.say  his  prayers  in 
his  own  home,  churches  and  chapels  were  completely  useless 
buildings,  unless  diverted  to  the  uses  of  public  offices.  Several 
other  resolutions  were  also  passed,  treating  of  the  abolition  of  ^ 
death-penalty,  the  federation  of  all  republics,  the  war  in  the  East, 
the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
etc.,  etc. 

One  must  go  to  America  in  order  to  meet  with  fantastic  con- 
ventions such  as  this,  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, discussing  and  voting  programmes  of  addresses,  laws  and 
government,  after  the  style  of  the  most  orthodox  of  parliaments. 
The  desire  to  meddle  in  legislation  is  on  the  increase  in  the 
United  States.  I  ask  the  Americans'^  pardon,  but  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  there  is  so  much  speech -making  as  in 
their's!  Not  a  day  passes  that  there  is  not  in  the  Union  at  least 
a  hundred  public  meetings.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  speak 
and  to  make  speeches;  few  deprive  themselves .  of  the  privilege. 
It  might  be  thought  that  these  free  manners  and  unsettled  habits 
of  life,  which  induce  so  many  meetings  where  all  questions-  are 
touched  upon  and  all  opinions  have  the  right  to  be  heard,  would 
favor  eloquence  and  the  orator's  art  in  the  highest  degree  ;  but, 
aside  from  two  or  three  popular  names,  who  then  are  the  orators 
of  the  United  States  ? 

I  remember  being  present  at  a  sessionof  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin. The  project  of  a  law  touching  the  public  schools  was 
under  discussion.  A  member,  speaking  of  certain  amendments, 
proposed  by  the  committee,  said  he  would  not  give  an  "old  shoe" 
for  them.  No  one  laughed  at  or  even  answered  so  bootless  an 
argument. 

At  Jefferson,  an  orator  thus  addressed  his  fellow  citizens  : 

"Gentlemen,  you  are  my  constituents,  I  am  your  Representa- 
tive ;  you  have  chosen  me,  I  accept  the  mission  ;  you  have  given 
me  your  votes,  receive  my  thanks!" 

At  Springfield,  a  citizen  having  been  elected  Alderman,  his 
friends  came  in  a  body  to  felicitate  him  : 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  I  am  elected.  You  will 
find  bread,  cheeSe  and  brandy  in  the  next  room  !" 

At  Auo-usta,  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  Avho  knew  more 
about  oats  and  mackerel  than  he  did  about  Ancient  History,  ex- 
claimed at  a  meeting  over  which  he  presided  ; 
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"Our  country,  under  tlie  government  of  the  "Whigs,  is  going  to 
ruin.  Rome  was  formerly  saved  by  a  flock  of  geese,  that  dis- 
covered a  grand  conspiracy  against  the  people  of  that  city.  Let 
us  democrats  cry  aloud  to  our  fellow-countrymen  that  they  are  the 
dupes  of  a  clique,  not  the  followers  of  a  great  party:  let  us  be 
the  geese  of  the  Union  !" 

But  it  must  be  said,  that  if  the  Americans  attend  public  meet- 
ings so  frequently  and  in  such  numbers,  it  is  not  because  they 
themselves  find  much  use  or  amusement  in  the  long-winded  ora- 
tions they  go  to  listen  to.  Not  knowing  how  to  pass  their  even- 
ings, they  attend  at  these  places  most  frequently  only  to  meet 
acquaintances  with  whom  they  can  talk  a  part  of  the  night  about 
what  has  occupied  them  all  day:  the  rise  in  flour,  or  the  fall  in 
pork. 

In  fine,  the  following  anecdote,  known  throughout  the  Union, 
will  show  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  Americans  in  matters  of 
eloquence. 

One  of  their  most  celebrated  orators  presented  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  I  do  not  remember  what  ofiice,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Hoping  to  make  good  use  of  his  personal  popularity, 
he  started  out  on  a  tour  through  the  country,  so  as  to  give  in- 
creased zeal  tolas  partizans.  At  first,  wherever  he  appeared,  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  friends  already  foretold 
his  entire  success.  But  on  his  arriving  at  a  small  town  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Richmond,  his  star  began  to  dim.  The  people, 
who  had  never  before  failed  to  gather  around  him  in  crowds, 
were  now  suddenly  missing.  This  was  the  case  in  every  place 
where  he  stopped  during  the  few*  days  following.  Seeking  for 
the  cause,  he  discoved  that  a  man,  who  was  going  about  exhibit- 
ing a  hear,  was  travelling  the  same  route  as  he  did,  and  thus  con- 
stantly drew  to  his  beast  the  listeners  who  would  have  formed  the 
orator's  audience. 

Knowing  too  well  the  character  of  his  countrymen  to  dream 
even  of  keeping  up  this  singular  rivalry,  he  boldly  went  to  the 
bear  exhibitor: 

''My  friend,"  said  he,  "your  bear  is  doing  me  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  and  I  see  that  I  am  not  stronn;  enouprh  to  overcome  him. 
Instead  of  commg  to  listen  to  my  profession  of  political  belief, 
my  friends  as  well  as  my  enemies,  go  to  look  at  your  bear.  Do 
you  wish  to  make  ten  dollars  extra  a  night  ?  Let  me  profit  by 
your  audience  !  After  each  of  your  exhibitions  and  before  any 
one  has  left  the  room,  I  will  appear  and  deliver  my  speech.     The 
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newspapers  opposed  to  me  will  say  tliat  you  exhibit  two  beasts  in- 
stead of  one;  that  will  bring  still  more  people,  which  ayHI  be  to 
your  advantage  and  mine  too  !" 

The  proposition  was  accepted  and  the  bear  exhibitor  continued 
his  tour,  followed  by  the  candidate.  Wherever  the  former 
stopped  and  showed  off  the  tricks  of  his  animal,  his  new  com- 
panion appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  arena,  turned  round  and 
round  like  the  bear,  and  declaimed  his  most  eloquent  speeches.  He 
was  generally  tipsy  when  he  spoke.  It  was  probably  from  his 
drunkeness  that  he  drew  the  vivacity  which  stamped  his  success. 
The  Americans,  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  humbug,  were  not  as- 
tonished at  this  ;  they  merely  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  hear- 
candidate^  who,  4iaving  found  the  road  to  their  ears,  saw  his 
chances  increase  daily,  and  was  finally  elected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

None  but  a  Yankee  could  or  would  have  made  use  of  such  a 
means  ;  none  but  Americans  could  find  it  "all  right-" 

Most  of  the  time  I  was  at  Louisville  I  spent  with  Grootz,  who 
was  just  the  man  I  needed  to  show  me  the  men  and  manners  of 
the  country.  He  liad  a  large  number  of  acquaintances,  and  was 
much  liked  by  the  Kentukians  as  well  as  by  his  own  countrymen. 
Like  almost  all  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  jVmerican  institutions.  Neverthe- 
less, he  desired  to  see  still  more  radical  reforms  made  in  them. — 
He  believed  that  he  would  see  in  his  day  the  realization  of  the 
brotherhood  and  fusion  of  all  nations.  He  applauded  the  Bloom- 
erites  and  demanded  the  admission  of  women  into  political  life. 
He  liked  the  tumult  of  meetings,  stormy  elections  and  street  con- 
tests. 

One  day  he  proposed  that  "vfe  should  go  to  Cincinnati,  to  be 
present  at  a  display  of  pugilism  which  was  to  take  between  Sulli- 
van and  Morrissey,  the  most  famous  boxers  in  the  United  States. 
I  accepted  the  invitation.  Yf  e  made  the  trip  on  a  steamboat,  in 
ten  hours,  passing  delightful  landscape  views.  It  is  here  that 
the  Ohio  is  really  a  beautiful  river.  In  France,  the  admirable 
sites  offered  by  its  banks  would  be  covered  with  villas  and  cha- 
teaux ;  here  they  were  delivered  up  to  myriads  of  ignoble  ani- 
mals. They  are  repulsive  to  the  eye,  but  they  are  worth  and 
bring  in  many  dollars  ;  that  is  the  fairest  side  of  the  question  for 
the  AmericanSjWho  would  much  rather  look  at  a  potatoe  patch, 
than  at  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Cincinnati  is  a  very  wealthy  city,  transacting  an  immense 
amount  of  business.  Almost  all  the  whiskey,  wheat  and  bacon  con- 
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sumed  in  tlie  United  States  comes  from  its  warelioiises.  It  is  the 
chief  city  of  the  free  State  of  Ohio.  The  free  colored  people  have 
an  institution  of  learning  in  this  place. 

The  occasion  that  brought  me  to  this  city  had  also  drawn  thith- 
er a  prodigious  number  of  Americans.  There  is  something,  Vfe 
have  just  seen,  which  they  admire  more  than  eloquence  :  that  is, 
a  bear — but  there  is  also  something  which  they  place  abo/e  bears; 
it  is  boxing  combats.  At  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia, 
I  have  seen  the  theatres  left  almost  empty,  whilst  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  persons  were  turned  away  from  the  doors  of  some 
vast  saloon  in  which  two  boxers  were  to  show  off  their  talent.  Fre- 
quently, too,  I  have  seen  at  the  theatres,  really  fine  scenes  played 
amid  the  complete  indifference  of  the  audience,  where  fighting 
scenes  ending  in  fi.dcuffs  were  received  with  frenzied  applause  and 
the  most  energetic  bravos. 

The  fact  is,  chat  the  Americans  accustomed  from  early  youth  to 
look  upon  only  the  real  and  positive  side  of  life,  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  ;,  ight  that  emanates  from  the  soul  or  bursts  from  the 
heart.  Love,  ambition,  regret,  memory,  aspirations  towards  the 
infinite,  hopes  of  immortality — they  call  all  these  futilties, chimeras, 
dreams  that  are  injurious  to  the  mind's  powers  of  labor  and  per- 
spicacity. 

A  purchase  and  a  sale  accompanied  by  a  profit,  a  heavy  dinner, 
a  show  of  beasts,  a  fight  between  men  in  a  public  place — these  are 
the  things  within  reach  of  their  intelligence.  -Of  all  beyond  that, 
they  are  either  ignorant,  or  else  ridicule  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played by  the  Cincinnatians  when  the  two  rivals  appeared.  Each 
was  a  formidable  sight.  The  fight  that  followed,  the  most  superb 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view  that  was  ever  perhaps  seen,  lasted  for 
thirty-three  rounds.  First  the  boxer's  noses  were  flattened  ;  then 
their  eyes  were  closed  ;  then  they  became  so  blind  they  could  not 
see  each  other  ;  then  both  fell.  Morrissey,  however,  rose  ;  and 
a  bell  having  been  rung  three  times  without  an  answer  from  his 
adversary,  Morrissey 's  friends  profited  by  it,to  have  him  proclaimed 
the  victor.  Sullivan  regained  his  senses  and  again  challenged 
his  opponent  ;  the  latter,  who  was  in  truth,  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  other,  pretended  that  the  challenge  had  come  too  late, 
and  he  refused  to  continue  the  fight.  The  victory  was  thus  left  in 
dispute. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  these  two  boxers,  having  resolved  to 
fight  until  one  or  the  other  was  killed,  had  bet  each  against  the 
other  six  thousand  dollars.  Morrissey,  however,  asked  for  a  delay 
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of  four  months  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  last  fight.  Some 
of  the  newspapers  announced  that  the  authorities  would  put  a  stop 
to  the  second  combat. 

"  Confess,"  said  I  to  the  son  of  a  rich  hotel  keeper  in  Cincin- 
nati, with  whom  Grootz  and  I  were  lodging,  "  confess  that  these 
exhibitions  are  degrading  and  that  they  can  develope  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  go  to  applaud  them,  only  cruel  and  sanguinary  in- 
stincts. " 

"That  is  an  error,"'  replied  he;  "the  sight  of  these  fights  hardens 
the  Americans.  It  makes  them  courageous  and  teaches  them  how 
to  defend  and  to  attack." 

"But,"  said  I,  "does  the  same  state  of  affairs  exist  here  as 
in  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  w^here  the  fist  takes  the  place  of 
the  sword?" 

"  Of  course  ;  and  I  find  it  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  When 
a  man  fights,  he  wishes  to  obtain  revenge.  What  is  the  use  of  a 
sword  in  that  case  ?  With  it  you  kill  or  wound,  but  you  do  not 
give  pain.  With  the  fist,  on  the  contrary,  you  strike  your  ad- 
versary over  and  over  again  ;  you  put  out  one  of  his  eyes,  you 
break  in  his  teeth,  you  cut  open  his  lips,  you  bruise  his  flesh,  you 
kill  him  little  by  little  ;  in  fine,  you  enjoy  your  revenge.  And 
that  too,  better  than  with  a  weapon  or  a  stick,  for  it  is  i/oicr  fist 
that  breaks,  crushes,  cuts  or  bruises  !  You  feel  it  enter  your  en- 
emy's flesh,  and  what  he  loses,  it  seems  to  you  that  you  gain!  " 

"What  you  say  is  detestable  !"  exclaimed  I,  interrupting  him, 
"  in  Europe  this  kind  of  fighting  could  not  be  allowed  ;  it  would 
not  be  a  duel,  but  an  assassination,  which  would  place  the  weak 
at  the  mercy  of  the  strong." 

"  Pshaw  !  The  weak  can  make  skill  take  the  place  of  the  strength 
he  lacks.  At  all  events,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  one  who  has 
not  the  necessary  nerve  and  muscle  !  He  should  be  prudent  and 
keep  out  of  harm's  way." 

"The  Emperor  of  Russia  could  not  speak  differently  from 
you." 

"  He  who  is  weak,  does  not  merit  to  be  free.  In  Germany  they 
burn  powder  ;  in  France  they  scratch  one  another's  faces  ;  in  Eng- 
land they  swear  at  each  other-  It  is  only  in  America  that  men 
know  how  to  fight  in  good  earnest  and  how  to  obtain  real  re- 
venge !" 

The  speaker  had  become  excited  at  the  sound  of  his  own  words; 
his  eyes  flashed  witli  a  strange  fire,  and  his  countenance  assumed 
a  ferocious  expression  ;  if  I  had  not  felt  like  laughing  I  would 
have  felt  afraid. 

J  turned  to  Grootz  and  said  to  him  in  French  : 
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"  There's  a  man  it  would  please  me  to  give  a  good  beating  to." 

"  Be  careful  not  to  make  even  a  gesture  to  that  effect,"  re- 
pled  he. 

"Why  do  you  say  that  ?" 

"  Notwithstanding  what  he  has  told  you,  they  do  not  fight 
here." 

''  What  do  they  do  then  ?" 

"  Every  man  carries  a  revolver  or  a  dagger.  As  soon  as  he  is 
attacked  he  blows  out  his  assailant's  brains  or  pierces  his  heart. 
The  law  permits  this  means  of  defence." 

*'  Did  this  man  then,  in  speaking  as  he  did,  wish  only  to  make 
a  display  of  courage  ?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world;  he  takes  pleasure  in  speaking,  not 
of  what  exists,  but  what  he  wishes  to  exist.  In  fact,  every  one 
here  speaks  as  he  does." 

"  Nevertheless,  to  find  it  pleasant  to  bruise  an  adversary  or 
kill  him  at  the  first  blow  of  the  fist,  would  be  looked  on  in  France 
both  as  cowardly  and  wicked." 

"  In  this  country,  it  is  a  proof  of  boldness  and  courage." 

"  This  more  than  anything  else,  my  dear  Grootz,  should  prove 
to  you  how  distant  we  still  are  from  the  accomplishment  of  your 
project — the  unity  of  nations." 

^  A  few  hours  after  this  conversation,  we  got  on  board  the  steam- 
boat Highflyer  and  returned  to  Louisville,  where  awaited  us  still 
stranger  scenes  and  exhibitions  of  manners. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
REBECCA  SMITH,  THE  BLOOMERITE. 

We  had  been  away  a  week  at  Cincinnati.  During  this  short  ab- 
sence from  Louisville,  the  celebrated  Rebecca  Smith  had  arrived 
there,  and  had  delivered  a  lecture  that  caused  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion. Every  body  spoke  about  it  ;  and  the  newspapers,  those 
faithful  thermometers  of  public  opinion  and  curiosity,  were  filled 
with  details,  comments,  and  reports,  concerning  these  original 
speeches  of  the  impetuous  Bloomerite.  The  following  is  an  arti- 
cle from  the  *'  Kentuckian  "  which  I  kept  for  reference  : 
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"  We  were  present  on  Thursday  at  the  Lecture  of  Mrs  Rebec- 
ca Smith.  The  hall  was  full,  and  when  our  glorious  countrywo- 
man appeared,  the  applause  that  burst  forth  from  all  sides,  must 
have  shown  her  the  pleasure  we  experienced  at  seeing  her  again, 
and  proved  to  her  how  profound  and  vivid  was  the  sympathy  we 
long  ago  expressed  for  her  noble  and  magnificent  cause.  As  was 
the  case  last  year  and  the  year  before,  as  is  always  the  case,  her 
logic  was  overwhelming,  her  eloquence  sublime.  We  listened  to 
her  with  hearts  full  of  pride  and  joy,  and  we  wished  to  be  able  to 
cry  out  in  the  face  of  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world  ;  see  what  it 
is  to  be  a  woman  in  America  !  Yours',  are  only  slaves,  playthings, 
the  instruments  of  your  passions  ;  here,  they  walk  side  by  side 
with  us,  and  sometimes  precede  us  to  show  us  the  better  path. 
With  you  they  occupy  themselves  merely  with  frivolous  things 
and  cannot  live  far  from  their  own  houses  ;  with  us,  they  know 
how  to  be  useful,  and  frequently  do  not  hesitate  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  party,  to  show  themselves  as  the  propo- 
pators  of  some  special  idea  or  opinion.  Your  women  have  not 
progressed  beyond  the  ancient  accomplishments  of  the  spinning 
wheel,  and  they  will  never  prevent  the  slates  from  falling  from 
the  house  roofs  :  ours  have  already  mastered  the  lightning — they 
build  up  systems,  make  constitutions,  and,  if  we  permitted  it, 
would  be  capable  even  of  governing  us.  On  which  side  then  are 
the  women  of  strong  minds?  With  which  should  man  be  proud  to 
associate?  Go  boast  of  your  harems!  Ave  prefer  our  homes,  even 
though  we  be  not  masters  there.  If  you  possess  mistresses  and 
slaves,  we  have  wives  who  are  our  equals;  whose  heroic  souls  con- 
tinually incite  us  to  the  performance  of  useful  deeds,  and  who 
would  raise  again  among  us  the  banner  of  liberty,  should  our 
hearts  ever  forget  its  worship  ! 

"But  Rebecca  Smith  has  promised  us  to  complte,  on  Monday 
next,  the  exposition  of  her  doctrines.  We|will  not  fail  to  be  present 
as  much  to  enjoy  the  conquering  charm  of  her  words,  as  to  wit- 
ness the  triumph  prepared  for  her  by  her  adn  irers." 

My  repugnance  for  the  "strong-minded  women,"  and  especially 
for  those  who  assumed  the  rôle  of  apostle,  and  went  about  from 
city  to  city,  preaching  reform,  was  for  once  overcome.  At  such 
a  concert  of  flattery  and  praise  addressed  to  the  Bloomer  oratress, 
I  was  seized  with  the  desire  not  only  to  heai',  but  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  paragon  of  impassioned  reason  and  masculine 
eloquen  ce.  I  inquired  of  Grootz  if  he  knew  no  one  who  could  in- 
troduce me  to  Mrs  Rebecca.  He  answered  that  nothing  was 
easier,  and  that  he  would  hiûiself  conduct  mo  to  her  presence. 
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He  offered  to  take  me  at  once;  but  I  preferred  waiting  and  make 
ingher  acquaintance  only  after  hearing  her. 

On  the  appointed  day,  we  went  to  the  hall  where  the  greatest 
"strong  minded  "  woman  of  the  Union  was  to  demand  for  her  sex 
rights  until  then  denied  them.  The  speech  was  announced  to 
come  off  at  eight  o'clock  ;  at  half  past  six,  eighteen  hundred  per- 
sons were  crowded  before  the  still  empty  platform,  while  a  thou- 
sand others  besieged  the  doors,  filling  the  interior  with  the  noise 
of  their  exclamations  and  other  remarks.  The  price  of  admis- 
sion was  fifty  cents.  As  a  mark  of  special  favor  we  were  allowed 
seats  a  few  benches  from  the  speaker's  chair. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  oratress,  I  examined  the  appearance  of 
the  audience. 

There  was  a  tumult  of  private  conversation,  a  cross  fire  of  ex- 
clamations, an  incessant  interchange  of  ''how  do  you  do  ?"  sufficient 
to  stun  even  a  Londoner.  The  animated  faces,  the  hats  each  of  a 
more  original  shape  than  the  others, the  hoarse  or  piercing  voices, the 
laughter  loud  enough  almost  to  bring  down  the  walls,  the  women 
nearly  all  dressed  as  Bloomers,  that  is,with  a  long  jacket  and  panta- 
loons— all  this  seemed  to  me  a  frame  work  fitted  for  Avhat  was  to 
follow,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  saying  to  Grootz  : 

"  Do  you  know  that  these  gentlemen,  with  their  free  manners 
and  strange  attitudes,  seem  to  be  specially  designed  to  appreciate 
extravagant  speeches  and  extraordinary  opinions  ?" 

"  These  gentlemen,"  replied  Grootz  with  a  most  superb  air, 
"have  nevertheless  more  good  sense  in  their  little  finger  than  you'll 
find  in  the  heads  of  all  your  European  aristocrats.  They  come 
here  freely  to  hear  an  independent  declaration  of  ideas  ;  what 
they  bow  to  in  this  woman,  is  not  so  much  Bloomerism  as  the 
principle  of  liberty  which  sanctions  the  individual  freedom  of 
opinion  and  its  enunciation." 

"  So  that,"  said  I  laughing,  "  that  fat  little  man  yonder,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  bench,  who  is  yawning  so  desperately  and  so 
noisily,  and  has  his  feet  nearly  touching  the  ears  of  the  person  in 
front  of  him,  and  that  giant  half  lying  down  on  the  platform  and 
shaking  his  legs  in  so  ridiculous  a  manner  ;  and  that  tall  bean- 
pole of  a  fellow  standing  before  us,  with  his  hat  crushed  down  to 
his  eyes  —  those  men  then,  whose  occupation  is  stamped  on 
their  faces,  and  of  whom  one  would  be  tempted  to  ask  for  five 
cents  worth  of  cinnam'on  or  sugar,  conceal  beneath  this  vulgar 
exterior,  profoundly  serious  ideas  and  know  how  to  elevate  to 
the  height  of  a  principle,  the  smallest  details  of  public  life  ?" 
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"  Certainly.  The  Americans,  I  confess,  have  not  the  dapper, 
elegant  look  of  your  French  fops.  But  beneath  their  coarse  exte- 
rior is  hidden  something  of  which  the  fops  do  not  possess  an  atom: 
good  sense  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  institutions  that  govern 
their  country.  Ask  a  Parisian  to  recite  to  you  the  French  con- 
stitution ;  he  will  be  stopped  at  the  first  word.  Here  the  humb- 
lest waggoner  knows  the  law  as  well  as  the  President  himself." 

"  The  Parisians  would  know  their  constitution  as  well  as  your 
Yankees,  were  it  not  that  they  are  certain  in  advance  that  it  would 
be  only  time  lost  to  learn  it.  I  know  a  Parisian,  who  after  hav- 
ing learned  thoroughly  sixteen  charters  or  constitutions,  ended 
by  not  knowing  what  was  and  what  was  not  the  government  of 
his  country.  And  indeed  it  is  a  useless  science  for  the  people,  who 
were  created  for  labor  and  not  for  politics.  Why  did  they  not 
remain  in  their  work-shops,  their  studies  or  their  stores!  Public 
affairs  have'gone  wrong  in  the  world  only  since  your  shop  keep- 
ers aspired  to  be  ministers,  deputies  or  counsellors  of  state." 

"What  you  say  is  abominable!"  exclaimed  Grootz  who  was 
furious  ;  "  Europe  has  been  ruined  by  the  aristocrats  ;  the  United 
States  were  founded  by  lawyers  and  shop-keepers!" 

"  Come  !  come  !  You  know  that  it  is  not  the  aristocrats  but  the 
idealists,  who  have  convulsed  Europe.  As  to  your  United  States, 
I  cannot  look  upon  them  in  a  serious  light.  This  is  not  a  nation  ; 
it  is  a  warehouse,  that  in  truth  could  only  have  been  established 
by  shop-keepers  !" 

Grootz'  features  contracted,  and  I  expected  to  hear  instanter  a 
most  violent  reply,  when  a  great  noise,  followed  by  loud  "  hur- 
rahs !"  arose  among  the  audience.  On  raising  my  eyes,  I  saw  a 
strangely  dressed  woman,  who  entered  by  a  small  door  back  of 
the  platform,  and  walked  towards  the  seat  prepared  for  her:  it  was 
Rebecca  Smith. 

Rebecca  appeared  to  be  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Tall  and 
meagre,with  round  eyes,  thin  lips,  large  mouth,  hooked  nose,  prom- 
inent chin,  grim  countenance,  she  had  just  the  face  for  her  rôle  of 
"a  strong-minded  woman."  She  had  boldly  throAvn  aside  the  elegant 
costume  of  her  enslaved  sisters.  A  kind  of  jacket  took  the  place 
of  the  usual  dress-body  ;  loose  pantaloons,  tied  with,  a  beau  of 
ribbon  at  the  ankle  and  edged  there  with  a  small  "crimp,"  ex- 
hibited below  a  pair  of  large  and  well  developed  feet.  On  her 
shoulders  was  thrown  an  ugly  piece  of  stjiff  which  no  Parisian 
mil-liner  could  have  given  a  name  to.  It  was  neither  a  blouse  nor  a 
talma  :  it  looked  little  like  a  paletot,  and  still  less  like  a  shawl  ; 
a  French-woman,  with  all  her  skill  at  making  the  most  of  a  rag, 
■would  certainly  have  thrown  this  one  into  the  street. 
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Rebecca  wore  a  large  straw  hat,  like  a  man's.  As  to  her  shirt 
collar  and  cravat  tie,  they  were  irreproachable  and  could  have 
served  as  a  model  even  for  a  fashionable  money  broker. 

On  reaching  the  desk,she  drew  from  her  pataloons  pocket  a  small 
MS.  book  which  she  placed  before  her.  Then  seating  herself, 
she  looked  over  her  notes,  not  without  giving  the  assembly  a  non- 
chalant glance  now  and  then.  To  the  enthusiastic  applause 
which  still  greeted  her  appearance,  she  proudly  replied  once  in  a 
while  with  a  motion  of  the  hand  that  seemed  to  say:  '"It  is  well; 
rely  upon  my  continued  protection.  " 

Grootz  was  delighted  :  I  was  disgusted. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  what  would  throw  all  your  European 
women  into  confusion,  if  they  could  be  present  at  such  a  scene  !" 

"You  speak  truly,"  said  I,  "they  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  shame  if  they  were  to  learn  that  this  creature  was  of  their 
sex." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  profound  silence  in  the  hall.  Éebecca 
had  risen.  She  untied  the  ribbons  of  her  hat  and  placed  it  on  her 
chair,  exposing  to  view  rather  a  scanty  covering  of  hair.  Then 
crossing  her  arms  on  her  breast,  she  commenced  in  these  terms  : 

"  Honorable  ladies,  you  have  done  well  to  answer  the  call  I 
made  on  you  at  my  last  lecture,  for  it  is  to  you  particularly  that 
I  wish  to  speak.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  we  do  not  occupy  our- 
selves with  them  ;  whether  we  be  right  or  wrong,  we  are  certain 
to  see  them  always  Avith  us." 

These  last  words,  which  testified  to  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
the  masculine  portion  of  the  assembly,  were  covered  with  applause. 
The  gentlemen  present,  as  if  to  prove  their  good  nature,  cried 
"yes!  y3s  !"  most  strenuously. 

"  I  think  I  sufficiently  explained  at  the  last  meeting,"  contin- 
ued Rebecca,  "the  philosophical  character  of  our  doctrines;  I  would 
have  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  of  their  practical  application, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  been  the  object  of  a  violent  attack  from 
some  spying  stranger,  which  I  must  answer,  for  the  honor  of  the 
cause. 

"The  attack  was  commenced  by  a  calumny  on,  I  would  almost 
say,  my  private  life,  were  it  not  that  I  have  long  been  a  pub- 
lic personage  in  these  United  States.  My  personal  appear- 
ance is  next  assailed,  then  our  costumes,  and  finally  our  opin- 
ions. But  I  shall  read  you  the  article,  which  ajipeared  in  a 
French  paper  published  in  New  Orleans,  and  called  the  'Coup 
d'Œir  {Edited  hy  3Iadame  de  Qrandf art's  husband. — Trans.) 
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"  Americans,  be  on  your  guard  !  This  Rebecca  Smith,  this 
Jane  Forster,  this  Clara  Morton,  this  Betty  Duncan — all  these 
female  free  thinkers,  who  deliver  such  fine  speeches  about  the 
emancipation  of  their  sex,  are  naught  else  but  masked  tyrants, 
rising  quietly  against  your  power.  Instead  of  seeking  wide  and 
liberal  means  to  obtain  their  objects,  they  are  conspiring  against 
you,  and  endeavor  to  establish  the  liberty  of  women  on  your  hu- 
miliation. 

"  See  the  fate  they  mete  out  for  their  husbands!  Far  from 
being  the  companions  of  these  women,  they  are  valets  rather, 
beasts  of  burthen  contemptuously  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  th  eir 
caprices  and  fancies  ! 

"  But  of  what  are  not  capable  women  who  dress  themselves 
in  so  ludicrously  exaggerated  a  style  ?  Their  costume  is  far  from 
being  elegant.  It  is  even  exceedingly  ugly,  particularly  when 
worn  Ijy  women  whose " 

Here  the  speaker  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  Indeed,"  said  she,  "  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  repeat  here 
so  abominable  a  sentence.  The  French,  you  know,  make  use  of 
expressions  which'would  have  abashed  even  the  Latins  themselves. 
— Oh  !  never  mind  ;  I  will  read  you  the  balance  ;  a  free  woman 
should  be  afraid  of  nothing. 

And  resuming  her  reading  : 

"It  is  even  exceedingly  ugly,  particularly  when  worn  by  women 
whose  hips  are  narrow  and  whose    feet  are  large  !" 

The  Bloomerites  of  the  assembly  uttered  cries  of  horror  ;  the 
gentlemen  groaned  three  times,  distinctly;  I  scandalized  Grootz 
by  telling  him  that  Rebecca's  thin  body,  in  its  jacket  and  panta- 
loons, looked  very  much  like  a  tall  poplar.  As  to  the  oratress's 
feet,  I  have  already  spoken  of  them.  Her  hesitation,  before 
noted,  is  now  easily  understood. 

She  continued  reading. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  these  would-be  free  women 
are  distinguished  for  extreme  ugliness  of  face  and  form.  In  that 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  lies  the  secret  of  their  persis- 
tance in  proclaiming  that  they  are  free,  and  do  not  depend  on  the 
male  sex. 

"  Extreme  ugliness — strange  coincidence  ! — is  the  characteristic 
of  almost  all  the  women  in  the  world  who  feel  the  desire  to  throw 
into  a  book,  a  newspaper  or  an  oration,  the  superabundance  of 
feeling  of  their  misunderstood  souls.  And  they  have  been  called 
blue  stockings!  they  have  had  applied  to  them  the  color  of  feeling 
and  sentiment  !  That  is  a  sharp  shaft  aimed  at  you  ladies  who 
preach  reform  and  write  plays  or  novels  ! 
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"  Shall  we  speak  of  the  principles  of  the  Bloomerites  ?  A 
thousand  times  no  !  They  are  too  absurd  ;  they  are  not  worth 
even  the  trouble  of  attacking." 

A  long  explosion  of  calls  and  cries  of  indignation,  stopped 
Mrs.  Smith.  A  thousand  terrible  epithets  were  heard,  addressed 
to  the  author  of  this  article.  Some  of  the  audience  were  on 
their  feet,  with  fury  painted  on  their  countenances  ;  some  brand- 
ished their  arms  above  their  heads  as  if  bent  on  a  boxing  display; 
some  of  the  women,  with  agitated  features,  were  gathered  in 
groups,  as  if  plotting  revenge. 

"If  the  editor  of  the  Coup  d'Œil  were  here,"  said  Grootz  to 
me,  "he  would  probably  be  torn  to  pieces." 

"Ah  !"  said  I  in  an  ironical  manner,  "and  that  in  the  name  of 
the  principle  of  liberty  of  which  you  but  awhile  ago  proclaimed 
these  gentlemen  to  be  the  champions  ?" 

"  Those  instances  of  forgetfulncss  are  not  frefjuent,"  said 
Grootz,  somewhat  confused. 

"  They  are,  on  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "habitual  with  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  There  is  no  people  so  fanatically  attached  to  its 
OAvn  ideas  as  that  of  the  United  States.  See,  to  what  scandalous 
excesses  they  gave  themselves  up  when  they  learned  that  .  the 
Nuncio  Bedini  was  among  them." 

"  They  were  right.     Papacy  is  the  disgrace  of  Europe." 

"  I  prefer  absolute  power  as  it  is  understood  at  Rome  or  St. 
Petersburg,  to  the  uncertain  liberty  one  enjoys  in  your  intolerant 
republic." 

Rebecca  made  a  gesture  to  indicate  that  she  would  continue  her 
reading. 

"  To  say  that  they  could  do  without  us  men  is  pure  boasting. 
They  would  soon  change  their  language  if  they  could  cease  to 
believe  that  men  will  always  seek  the  society  of  women.  Here- 
with, however,  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  of  these  blue  stock- 
ings— a  quakeress,  who  speaks  with  her  hand  on  her  heart  ; 
'There  are  three  things  that  I  cannot  understand  :  first,  that  chil- 
dren should  throw  stones  in  the  trees  to  make  the  fruit -fall, 
whilst  if  they  waited  a  few  days  the  fruit  would  fall  of  itself  ; 
second,  that  men  should  go  to  war  and  kill  each  other,  when  thej 
are  certain  of  dying  naturally;  third  and  last,  that  young  men. 
should  be  so  silly  as  to  seek  the  young  girls,  when  if  they  stayed 
in  their  own  homes,  the  young  girls  would  run  after  them 
there!'" 

"  I  stop  at  these  infamous  passages,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  folding 
up  the  paper  she  had  been  reading  ;  "and  if  I  answer  tnern,  it  is 
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not  because  I  feci  hurt  by  tliem.  No,  ladies  !  the  soul  of  a  free 
woman  should  ever  be  serene  in  presence  of  the  blackest  insults. 
But  these  attacks  might  mislead  some  candid  souls  ;  it  is  in  order 
to  protect  the  good  and  timid,  that  we  must  combat  the  bold  and 
wicked  !" 

"And  in  the  first  place,  as  an  answer  to  the  first  accusation,  that 
we  make  our  husbands  unhappy,  permit  me  to  read  to  you  this 
letter,  addressed  to  my  husband  by  the  husband  of  another  apostle 
of  Bloomerism,  equally  as  calumniated  as  myself — Mrs.  Clara 
Morton  : 

"My  poor  friend, 

"  I  have  just  finished  darning  the  seventh  pair  of  stockings,  and 
marking  a  half  dozen  of  my  wife's  garments.  I  profit  by  the 
moment's  peace  allowed  me  by  the  slumber  of  our  five  children,  to 
answer  your  letter,  and  let  you  know  how  I  am.  I  see  with 
pleasure  that  you  have  accepted  the  duties  of  your  new  role,  and 
are  resigned  to  the  obligations  it  imposes.  I  have  determined  to 
do  as  you  have  done.  Clara  is  now  at  Albany,  delivering  lectures 
on  the  rights  of  women.  It  is  not  much  needed,  for  alas  !  it  is 
well  known  that  the  rights  of  men  no  longer  exist.  But  I  do  not 
complain.  Clara  is  not  spiteful  ;  she  is  a  little  odd,  a  little  viva- 
cious at  times  ;  she  sometimes  does  not  speak  to  me  for  two  weeks  ; 
she  is  then  busy  with  grand  and  magnificent  designs.  I  cannot 
blame  her  for  it  ;  it  is  allowable  to  neglect  one's  husband  and 
household,  when  one  labors  to  reform  the  world.  Ah  !  what  a 
woman  of  genius  Clara  is  !  Why  are  we  not,  she  the  President 
at  Washington,  and  I,  her  ambassador  in  India  or  Australia  ? 

"  Farewell  !     Heave  you  in  order  to  go  and  strain  the  pot  !" 

"  You  see,  my  dear  friends,"  said  Rebecca,  "tliat  these  lines 
do  not  indicate  irritation  or  fatigue  at  a  connection  freely  estab- 
lished on  either  side.  They  even  prove  how  signally  this  hus- 
band acknowledges  the  superiority  of  his  Avife,  for  he  thinks  her 
capable  of  filling  the  first  office  in  the  Union  ;  and  how  much  he 
loves  and  is  devoted  to  her,  for  he  proclaims  his  willingness  to  go 
serve  her  cause  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Will  our  calumniators 
be  silenced  by  so  solemn  a  declaration  of  belief  ? 

"  These  same  journalists,  who  attack  us  with  such  little  deli- 
cacy, do  not  display  much  more  soundness  of  judgment.  Note 
what  they  say  about  our  costume.  That  is  precisely  the  glorious 
feature  of  our  sect,  and  the  most  brilliant  proof  of  the  elevation 
and  strength  of  our  souls.     You  have  well  understood  and  appre- 
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ciated  the  advantages  and  significance  of  tîiiâ  costume,  you  who 
listen  to  me,  and  who  have  come  here  dressed  in  this  creation  of 
the  proud  genius  of  Mrs.  Bloomer,  as  if  in  a  glorious  uniform!" 

[Much  applause  by  shrill  feminine  voices.] 

"  Without  wishing  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  women  who 
have  not  yet  joined  our  cause,  I  must  again  enumerate  the  reasons 
which  induced  us  to  surrender  the  old,  and  adopt  this  new  style  of 
dress. 

"  Woman  was  created  only  to  perform  useful  acts.  Shame  on 
those  vile  creatures  of  Europe  who  pretend  that  their  sole  mission 
is  to  please  and  be  amiable  and  graceful  !  Let  them  keep  their 
doll  dresses,  their  fantastic  stufis,  their  extravagant  toys  !  We 
free  women  need  a  costume  consonant  with  the  serious  character 
of  our  lives.  Feathers,  embroidery,  laces,  jewelry,  flounces — 
those  thousand  vanities  which  delight  the  women  of  Europe,  only 
give  rise  among  the  opposite  sex  to  thoughts  of  pleasure,  indo- 
lence and  luxury.  In  consequence,  see  how  enervated  is  the 
character  of  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  French  !  The  fault  is 
with  the  women  of  those  countries.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  a  su- 
perior influence,  by  the  science,  logic  and  depth  of  their  own 
opinions,  they  pass  their  time  in  displays  of  coquetry,  in  studying 
how  to  give  more  brilliancy  to  their  complexions  or  more  elegance 
to  their  carriage,  not  perceiving  that  they  thus  confess  their  weak- 
ness, and  give  additional  strength  to  man's  pretentions  to  superior- 
ity and  supremacy, 

"Why  can  we  not  open  their  eyes!  How  quickly  would  they  throw 
off  their  livery  of  slavery  to  assume  our  simple  and  useful  costume! 
The  more  I  look  at  and  examine  the  two,the  more  perfect  and  ad- 
mirable I  find  thisd  ress.  There  is  nothing  useless  or  effeminate  in 
it.  Instead  of  two  hours,  our  toilette  now  takes  us  but  five 
minutes.  We  can  move  about,  travel,  ride  on  horseback,  without 
being  in  the  least  embarrassed.  We  can  also  (and  that  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  every  modest  woman  will  appreciate)  run  against 
the  wind,  place  our  feet  as  high  as  our  heads  when  we  are  seated, 
if  we  so  please,  go  up  or  come  down  the  steepest  stairs,  and  even 
risk  the  greatest  falls  without  fearing  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  pain. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  we  might  justly  wear  the  'inexpressibles,' 
but  that  we  should  never  have  shown  them.  None  but  a  mous- 
tachio-bearing  simpleton  could  have  invented  so  silly  a  phrase. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  special  pride  to  exhibit  this  part  of 
our  costume;  not  only  because  it  is  simpler,  more  comfortable, 
more  sober,  but  also  and  above  all,  because  it  is  the  symbol  of  an 
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idea.  'Inexpressibles'  in  place  of  'dresses' — tliat  shall  henceforth 
be  the  sign  of  our  emancipation  !  At  sight  of  us  men  must  learn 
to  understand  that  the  empire  of  the  world  does  not  belong  to 
them  only  !" 

The  female  portion  of  the  audience  burst  into  applause.  I 
was  seii-ed  with  such  a  fit  of  laughter  that  some  of  my  neighbors 
rose  and  exclaimed  aloud,  indignantly  : 

"  There  is  a  spy  among  us  :  put  him  out  !" 
•    I  had  paid  for  my  scat,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Grootz'    inter- 
vention, I  should  have  given  rise  to  a  scandalous  scene,  for  I  would 
have  defended  my  right  to  remain,  so  much  had   the  opening  of 
the  lecture  amused  me. 

Silence  Avas  gradually  restored.  Rebecca,  whose  voice  and 
stiif  gestures  had  amused  me  as  much  as  her  words,  was  now  evi- 
dently excited.  She  asked  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  hall  for 
some  refreshments  ;  a  glass  of  water  was  handed  her  into  which 
she  poured  a  strong  dose  of  old  whiskey. 

"You  will  not  deny,"  said  Grootz  to  me,  "that  this  woman  is 
the  honor  of  her  sex  and  that  she  raises  high  the  banner  of  her 
opinions  ?" 

"  I  do  not  deny  it.  But  I  would  admire  her  more,  were  her  ban- 
ner a  pair  of  her  own  pantaloons  ;  shejvould  be  followed  by  all 
the  rag-pickers  in  the  world." 

Rebeaca  continued. 

"  I  come  to  the  third  and  silliest  accusation  of  our  enemies. 

"None  but  a  Frenchman  would  think  of  physical  defects  when 
the  merits  of  a  woman  were  to  be  decided  on.  But  I  do  not  ac- 
cept for  myself  the  epigrams  of  the  'Coup  d'Oeil.'  I  have  not  the 
happiness  of  being  ugly.  As  to  my  friends,  they  are  not  beau- 
tiful, it  is  true  ;  but  that  is  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  which  I  felici- 
tate them.  Beauty  is  a  fatal  gift  that  seems  to  exist  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  mind  and  soul.  A  beautiful 
woman  is  almost  almost  always  a  vain,  light,  coquettish,  frivolous 
woman.  When  will  men  be  captivated  only  by  moral  qualities  ! 
When  will  they  place  in  the  first  rank,  not  uncertain  and  doubt- 
ful physical  advantages,  but  a  strong  character  and  a  stout 
heart? 

"Beauty  !  beauty  ! — useless  toy,  which  has  caused  the  world 
nothing  but  misery,  whilst  the  heroic  virtue  of  woman's  heart  has 
saved  empires  !" 

Frenzied  applause  and  prolonged  hurrahs.  The  women  got 
on  the  chairs  ;  the  men  whistled  with  such  fury,  that,  in  a  few 
moments,  all  the  dogs  in  Louisville  were  barking  at  the  doors  of 
the  hall. 
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"  Well*?"  said  Grootz,' with  a  triumphant  look. 

"  Well,"  replied  I,  "  that's  what  I  call  pleading  one's  own  case 
with  a  vengeance." 

"  Fortunately  you  are  not  the  public.  Listen  to  it  :  was  a  ayo- 
man  ever  so  enthusiastically  applauded  in  France  ?" 

"  I  do  not  in  truth  believe  that  there  was  ever  one  who  gave 
rise  to  such  a  tumult.  Some  few  great  artists  have  now  and  then 
received  garlands  of  flowers  and  gold  diadems  ;  but  the  honor  of 
being  barked  at  by  five  hundred  dogs — that  can  be  seen  and  is 
possible  only  in  the  United  States." 

"  In  fact  you  are  determined  to  find  everything  in  this  country 
detestable." 

"  No,  I  am  sincere  ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  done  justice  to 
the  good  qualties  of  the  Americans." 

The  oratress  renewed  her  discourse. 

"  Not  satisfied  with  attacking  our  physical  appearance,  otir  en- 
mies  have  tried  to  ridicule  the  truest  and  most  abundant  phase  of 
our  talent.  Because  we  manage  the  pen  as  well  as  we  speak, 
we  are  called  'blue  stockings.'  That  is  a  nickname  that  is  fool- 
ishly selected,  for  'blue'  is  a  color  that  cannot  be  symbolically 
applied  to  us.  We  have  in  this  been  mistaken  for  the  female  au- 
thors of  France,  who  dress  in  white,  indulge  in  'vapors,'  speak 
constantly  of  their  broken  hearts  or  relate  the  story  of  their  lives. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  laugh  at  sentiment  as  at  any  other  ridiculous 
thing  that  is  useless  ;  as  to  our  fidelity,  we  despise  men  too  much 
for  it  to  be  made  a  virtue  of." 

"  The  disdain  is  good  !"  said  I,  half  aloud- 

"What  you  say?"  asked  Grootz. 

"  That  if  blue  is  a  sign  of  fidelity,  there  are  very  many  'blue- 
stockings' in  the  world  who  have  changed  their  color." 

"  They  needed  then  to  renew  their  strength  in  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  Rebecca,"  said  Grootz,  with  an  exceedingly  virtuous 
air. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  'blue-stockings'  of  my  country  will 
ever  wish  to  do  that." 

"  They  are  all  women  lost  to  morality  and  liberty.  I  do  not  like 
them." 

"  True,  they  are  far  from  having  reached  the  same  height  as 
your  'blue-stockings'  here." 

"At  last,"  continued  Mrs.  Smith,  "I  come  to  speak  of  the 
accusation  Ave  feel  the  most.  To  say  that  we  make  our  husbands 
unhappy,  that  our  persons  are  hideous  are  charges  that  cannot 
affect  us.  ^But  to  publish  that  our  ideas  are  absurd— to  lay  irrev- 
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erant  hands  on  tlie  holy  ark  of  our  opinions — that  is  what  is  in- 
deed cowardly  and  atrocious  !"  {Agitation  among  the  audi- 
ence.) 

"  And  who  are  these  adversaries  of  ours?  They  are  foreigners, 
the  native  born  disciples  of  despotism  and  ignorance  !  They  do 
not  understand  ihat  we  should  think  of  being  aught  else  than 
good  wives  and  peaceable  mothers  of  families.  Our  place,  they 
affirm,  is  at  the  domestic  hearth,  between  our  husbands  and  our 
children.  They  have  even  dared  to  write  that  what  should  be 
borne  in  our  hands  is  not  a  sceptre,  is  not  a  pen,  but — tremble 
ladies! — it  is  a  broomstick!"  [Tempest  of  feminine  disappro- 
val.) 

"  Ah  !  gentlemen,  you  do  not  find  that  our  servitude  has  lasted 
sufficiently  ;  you  wish  to  prolong  it  !" 

"No!  No!"  loudly  exclaimed  the  masculine  part  of  the  au- 
diance. 

'•It  not  to  you  that  I  address  my  apostrophe,  gentlemen  who  are 
here  present;  I  know  your  devotion  to  our  cause,and  I  would  praise 
you  for  it,  if  one  should  be  praised  who  simply  does  his  duty. — 
I  speak  to  the  vile  foreigners  who  to  night  sought  to  throw  shame 
on  us.  I  tell  them  we  are  tired  of  being  oppressed!"  exclaimed  the 
oratress,  whose  voice  had  now  recahed  its  loudest  and  shrillest 
tones,  and  who  appeared  to  be  carried  away  by  her  subject. — 
"  Let  all  men, know  that  it  does  not  suit  us  any  longer  to  remain 
in  our  houses,  ever  trembling  and  laborious  !  We  resolutely  and 
absolutely  throw  upon  the  male  sex  all  those  low  house-keeping 
miuutije,  which  they  have  hitherto  left  entirely  to  our  care.  They 
have  governed  the  world,  made  war  and  peace  long,  enough, 
and  too  long  even  !     Our  time  has  come  !  give  us  place  ! 

"  The  principal  material  labors  of  the  world  are  on  the  road  to 
completion  or  are  nearly  completed  ;  the  principal  institutions  in 
the  political  world  are  already  organized  and  are  peaceably  in 
operation  ;  the  work  of  man  is  done  !  It  remains  now  only  to 
preserve  and  ameliorate  what  exists  ;  our  work  commences  !  As 
to  painful  or  tiresome  occupations,  we  abandon  all  those  to  the 
men.  Can  we  consent,  ladies,  to  take  charge  of  our  households  ? 
Would^it  be  worthy  of  our  dignity  for  us  to  wash  and  iron,  cook, 
or  dress  babies?  [Strong  evidences  among  the  ladies  of  -utter 
repugnance  to  these  duties.) 

"Your  pride  answers  me,  my  noble  friends  !  No  !  the  position 
we  have  so  long  been  placed  in  by  man's  injustice  and  indolence, 
we  can  no  longer  retain.  Besides,  the  reign  of  brute  force  is  dy- 
ing away  througout  the  globe  ;  the  victory  of  mind  is  universal. 
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We,  who  q,rc  to  men  what  mind  is  to  brute  strength,  will  not  long 
be  without  our  triumph.  Oh  !  let  not  men  fear  that  we  shall  then 
seek  revenge  for  their  past  tyranny  !  Content  with  an  undivided 
power,  we  shall  let  them  attend  in  peace  to  our  former  duties. — 
Only,  our  first  act  will  be  to  abolish  marriage,  which  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  grand  civilization  that  surrounds  us.  If  Ave  form  free  en- 
gagements, of  our  own  choice,  Ave  will  not  be  silly  enough  to 
connect  ourselves  with  one  man  forever,  still  less  shall  Ave  surren- 
der ourselves  to  the  foolish  passion  of  love.  Let  us  hope  too  that 
Ave  shall  become  wise  and  ingenious  enough  to  get  rid  of  a  humili- 
ating obligation  noAV  existing,  and  arrrange  it  so  that  our  mascu- 
line subjects  shall  give  birth  to  their  OAvn  children. 

"  As  to  religious  sects,  Ave  Avill  tolerate  none,  except  on  condi- 
tion that  our  statutes  shall  take  the  place  of  all  other  symbols,  in- 
clmrches,  temples,  synagogues,  pagodas  and  mosques.  We  are  a 
race  sufficiently  great  and  superior,  that  men  should  adore  us  and 
fall  on  their  knees  before  us. 

"But  I  perceive  that  I  am  forgetting  the  remarks  I  intended 
first  to  make  to  _you.  The  desire  to  refute  envious  accusations 
made  me  lose  sight  of  a  much  nobler  and  more  serious  task  :  that 
of  completing  the  explanation  of  our,'system,  distinctly  elucidating 
our  rights,  justifying  our  means,  and  pointing  out  our  hopes  and 
the  final  result  Ave  anticipate  from  our  efforts  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity." 

The  discourse  was  suspended  for  a  few  moments,  the  speaker 
having  to  take  breath  and  to  refresh  herself  with  a  second  glass 
of  Avater,  mingled,  as  before,  with  whiskey. 

''Gracious  heavens!"  exclaimed  I  to  Grootz,  "has  she  not 
finished?" 

"  She  has  not  yet  commenced.  She  has  only  answered  her 
enemies  ;  noAV  she  will  give  us  the  lecture  announced  in  the  pa- 
pers." 

"  Do  you  stay  to  hear  it  ?" 

"  Certainly  !" 

"Good  bye  then,  I  am  going  out  to  take  the  fresh  air." 

Grootz  tried  to  detain  me,  but  seing  that  I  Avas  determined  to 
leave  the  hall,  he  rose  and  shook  hands  with  some  persons  of  his 
acquaintance  and  Avent  out  Avith  me. 

"  It  is  not  your  fault,"  said  he,  "if  you  connot  appreciate 
this  admirable  logic  and  great  eloquence  ;  the  education  one  re- 
cieves  in  Europe  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  best  of  charaters  and 
clearest  of  intellects  ;  I  pity  you  !"  , 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  Grootz  ;  but  I  confess  that  your 
fate  equally  excites  my  compassion,   for  I  foresee   that  you  will 
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soon  be  obliged  to  cook  the  soup  and  darn  the  stockings  of  your 
family  !" 

"  Come — come  !  you  know  very  well  that  things  will  never  go 
that  far.  We  wish  our  wives  to  be  our  equals  in  every  respect, 
but  we  will  never  suffer  them  to  tyrannize  over  us." 

"  And  yet  the  letter  read  by  Rebecca  Smith  showed  the  com- 
plete dépendance  of  a  husband  on  his  wife." 

"  That  proves  nothing.  There  are  in  all  countries  men  born  to 
mind  babies  and  tremble  before  a  broomstick." 

"  That  reconciles  me  with  you.  Shall  we  go  sup  together  at 
the  Galway  House  ?" 

*'  With  pleasure  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  can  console  me 
for  not  having  heard  Mrs.  Rebecca's  lecture." 

As  we  entered  the  Galway  House,  Grootz  met  a  friend  with 
whom  he  immediately  made  me  acquainted — a  wealthy  French- 
man, oAvning  property  at  West  Point,  a  small  parish  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  He  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-eight;  although  he 
had  come  to  the  country,  when  a  child,  with  his  parents,  he 
nevertheless  entertained  a  decided  aversion  for  the  exaggerated 
manners  and  customs  of  his  adopted  country.  I  saw  this  at  once 
from  the  ironical  reasons  he  gave  Grootz  to  explain  why  he  had 
not  been  to  hear  Mrs.  Smith's  lecture. 

He  was  my  fellow  countryman  ;  besides  he  appeared  to  seize  the 
ridiculous  side  of  the  peo-ple  who  surrounded  him  ;  I  quickly  invited 
him  to  join  him  us  at  supper. 

We  sat  down  to  the  table  at  half  past  nine  o'clock.'  We  were 
served  with  pork  in  all  shapes  and  forms,  ears  of  green  corn,  a 
haunch  of  venison  smothered  in  potatoes,  and  then,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  country,  a  superabundance  of  milk  to  drink. — 
Whilst  supping  we  talked  of  France,  America,  Kentucky;  we  talked 
also  about  Germany,  to  please  Grootz. 

Palmer — that  was  the  name  of  my  new  acquiantancewas  a — 
gay,  follow,  with  frank  and  open  countenance;  it  was  easy  to  see 
at  the  first  glance  that  he  was  of  a  loyal  and  generous  nature. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  glad  to  have  met  him  and  that  I  hoped  our 
acquaintance  would  last. 

"  You  think  I  am  an  honest  man,  then,"  said  he  smiling. 
"  Quite  so." 

"  Would  you  trust  me  with  the  keys  of  his  trunk  ?" 
"  Certainly,"  replied  I,  astonished   at   his    question,  and  not 
discovering  his  secret  meaning. 

"Ah!  you  give  me  courage/'  said  he   with  a  satisfied  air. — 
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"  From  what  happened  to  me  to-day  I  feared  I   must  look  like  a 
pickpocket. 

He  then  told  us  that  having  arrived  that  morning  at  the  hotel, 
where  Ife  was  well  known,  he  had  asked  for  his  breakfast  to  be 
served  in  his  own  room.  The  waiter  selected  to  attend  him, 
was  a  new  comer.  After  bringing  him  what  he  ordered,  the  man 
placed  himself  behind  Palmer's  chair,  as  if  waiting  further  or- 
ders. Palmer,  wishing  to  take  his  own  time  at  the  meal  told  the 
man  to  leave  the  room,  as  he  would  not  fieed  him  any  lon^r. — 
He  thought  he  had  been  obeyed,  but  having  dispatched  a  bir^  the 
waiter  come  forward  to  change  his  plate  Vexed  at  not  having 
been  understood,  he  exclaimed  brusquely  :  "  Leave  the  room  !  I 
wish  to  be  alone!"  The  poor  waitier,  appeared  to  hesitate  a  moment 
then,  with  a  very  embarassed  air,  he  said  :  "Excuse  me  sir  ;  I 
am  responsible  for  the  silver  1" 

The  hours  for  meals  in  the  hotel  being  over,  our  supper  was 
served  up  in  the  large  dining  room.  I  had  some  champagne 
brought,  and  the  first  bottle  was  being  opened  when  we  heard  a 
loud  tumult  of  feminine  voices,  laughter  and  exclamations.  Sud- 
denly the  door  of  the  ordinary  opened  with  much  noise.  Seven 
or  eight  women/ushed  in.  I  was  on  the  point  of  crying  out 
with  fear  ;  they  were  the  Bloomerites  of  the  meeting,  with  liebec- 
ca  at  their  head- 

"  What  will  become  of  us  !"  said  I  in  a  low  voice  ;  "our  diges- 
tion will  be  spoiled." 

"  I  did  not  know  the  Carnival  was  so  near  us,"   said  Palmer. 

"Hold  your  tongues!"  said  Grootz,  who  looked  as  if  he  were 
preparing  a  small  speech. 

He  rose,  as  if  inspired  with  a  sudden  bdght  idea  whispered  a 
few  words  in  the  ears  of  the  waiters,  and  walked  straight  to  Re- 
becca, who  with  her  disciples  was  seated  not  far  from  us 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  remains  of  our  supper  were 
carried  away  ;  we  had  not  time  to  oppose  it.  Ten  places  were 
prepared  at  another  and  a  larger  table.  Cold  meats,  cakes  and 
Spanish  wines  were  brought  in.  Then  Grootz  returned  to  us  to 
announce  that  Mrs.  Smith  would  be  charmed  to  make  our  ac- 
quaintance i.ind  to  join  us  in  a  glass  of  wine  to  her  health. 

Palmer  and  I  consulted. 

"  When  one  does  not  feel  disposed  to  be  polite  to  a  woman," 
su'.'l  I,  "  it  is  better  not  to  go  Jiear  her.  I  feel  too  much  like 
laughing  at  them  nil  :  I  shall  not  accept  the  invitation.  " 

"  Nor  I  either,"  replied  Palmer,  "  and  yet  — what  we  are  do- 
ing is  not  polite." 

14 
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"You  will  not  disgrace  me,"  exclaimed  Grootz:  *'come! 
come  !" 

"In  truth,"  said  I  to  Palmer,  "  our  scruples  are  out  of  place. 
It  is  better  for  us  to  make  fun  of  them  without  their  knowing  it, 
than  to  insult  them  by  refusing  their  politeness." 

And  led  by  Grootz,  we  stepped  toward  the  apostle  of  Bloomer- 
ites,  who  awaited  us  majestically,  surrounded  by  her  friends  as  if 
by  a  sacred  batallion. 

Th^ 'scenic  display  did  not  last  long.  Either  from  fatigue 
at  hWrule,  or  a  secret  and  sudden  liking  for  our  humble  selves, 
Rebecca  as  soon  as  we  had  bowed  to  and  complimented  her,  held 
out  her  hand  and  said  with  a  cordiality  I  had  not  supposed  her 
capable  of: 

"  Now  I  look  upon  you  as  old  friends.  Sit  down  near  me,  and 
let  us  see  who  can  most  enjoy  the  supper." 

"  Good,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  "that  makes  up  for  her  lecture. 
What  a  pity  she  cannot  say  something  to  make  me  forget  her  age 
and  person.  " 

Palmer  and  I  seated  ourselves  with  Rebeccal)etween  us  ;  Grootz 
seated  himself  opposite  her  ;  the  other  Bloomerites  took  places 
around  the  table. 

I  examined  them  at  a  rapid  glance. 

The  first  one,  on  my  left,  was  young  and  even  pretty.  Her  air 
was  gay.  She  did  not  look  as  if  she  took  her  part  as  a  serious 
■woman  in  a  serious  light. 

The  second  looked  like  a  church  steeple  surmounted  by  the  moon, 
like  the  letter  'I'  by  its  dot.  Her  tall,  thin  body  would  have 
pleased  Mr.  Walsh,  all  of  whose  heroines  die  broken  with  emo- 
tion ;  her  large  face  w(^ld  have  delighted  a  Turk. 

The  face  of  the  third  was  flat  ;  her  body  ditto.  It  was  evident 
she  could  speak  only  in  the  most  sententious  manner. 

The  fou  til  was'remakable  for^the  length  and  quantity  of  her  blond 
curls.  She  had  a  pensive,  almost  a  tender  look,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  attained  to  the  level  of  her  high  mission. 

The  fifth  was  small  and  stout  :  the  last  quality  prevented  me 
from  putting  faith  in  the  threatening  disposition  indicated  by  the 
continual  frown  on  her  brows. 

Finally,  the  sixth  was  what  is  most  unbearable  ;  a  very  young 
girl  plaving  the  role  of  a  strong-minded  woman.  Her  friends 
predicted  that  she  would  be  the  Luther  of  their  reform  ;  I  already 
saw  her  marked  out  for  a  figurante's  place  at  Wallack's  Theatre 
in  New  York. 

The  supper  was  now  under  way.  Rebecca,  addressing  Grootz, 
said  to  him  in  a  reproachful  manner  : 
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"  I  am,  not  pleased  with  you  ;  I  saw  you  leave  the  hall  this  eve- 
ning just  as  I  was  about  to  begin  my  lecture." 

Grootz,  somewhat  embarrassed — "  Do  not  scold  me  ;  I  have 
been  suflEiciently  punished  I  assure  you.  Mr.  Julian  had  an  im- 
portant rendezvous,  which  I  was  obliged  to  accompany  him  to." 

Rebecca,  turning  to  me — "Ah  !  Mr.  Julian,  you  had  a  rendez- 
vous ?     With  you  Frenchmen,  I  know  what  that  means. 

Julian — "Oh  !  Madam,  you  condemn  me  erroneously.  What 
other  pleasure  could  be  superior  to  that  of  hearing  your  lecture  !" 

Rebecca,  visibly  flattered — "Come  !  the  French  are  as  skilful 
at  compliments  as  at  epigrams.  {speaJcing  to  Palmer)  And  you, 
sir,  dHÊ  you  applaud  me  much  ? 

]?almer,  somewhat  disconcerted — "Why 1  hardly   dare  to 

confess  it,  but  I  was  not  present.  [Rebecca  looks  vexed)  The 
hall  was  already  crowded  when  I  reached  it.  I  offered  five,  ten, 
fifteen  dollars  merely  to  get  inside  the  door.  It  was  impossible. 
If  there  had  been  room  enough  you  would  have  had  all  the  citizens 
of  Louisville  for  your  audience,  Madam." 

Sixth  Bloomerite,  in  a  very  stoeet  voice — "  Say  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky,  sir." 

Rebecca — "  Mr.  Palmer,  you  have  read,  I  suppose,  all  that  has 
been  said  about  me  in  the  papers  of  the  Union  ;  what  do  you 
think  of  my  doctrines?" 

Palmer  had  thought  himself  at  quits  with  the  Bloomerite,  by 
the  story  ,he  had  so  suddenly'  manufactured  ;  this  new  question 
brought  on  his  countenance  a  grave  and  frigid  expression.  He 
answered  : 

"  They  are  worthy.  Madam,  of  an  organization  likeyour's  !" 

Rebecca,  proud  of  ivhat  she  takes  for  a.  compliment — "And 
you,  sir,  what  is  your  opinion  of  them  ?" 

Julian,  with  enthusiasm — "  I  look  upon  them  as  the  perfection 
of  civilization  !" 

Rebecca's  pleasure  was  extreme;  Palmer  looked  at  me  with  as- 
tonishment ;  Grootz,  stupified,  muttered  in  German: 

"What  lies!  None  but  Frenchmen  and  rogues  could  show 
such  cool   impudence  !" 

Rebecca,  sighing — "Ah  !  to  day  I  enjoyed  a  real  triumph," 

Third  Bloomerite — " It  was  not  so  much  you,  as -our  doc- 
trines, that  were  applauded,  Rebecca." 

Rebecca,  giving  herself  a  complaisant  glance,  then  looking  a 
Palmer  with  a  tender  air — "Notwithstanding,  I  think  my  voice, 
my  gestures,  and  especially  my  person,  have  more  than  once  ex- 
cited applause.  (Turning  totvards  me.)  He  is  very  good  looMng 
—«-your  friend  !    Is  he  mamed  ?" 
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Julian — "  I  do  not  think  so,  Madam." 

Rebecca  had  raised  her  voice  in  speaking  of  Pahncr;  it  Avas 
evident  her  words  were  spoken  rather  for  his  than  •  ay  ears. 

He,  in  truth  had  heard  them,  and  he  trembled  wlch  fear. 

Rebecca,  bending  towards  him,  renewed  the  conversation  in  a 
low  voice.  In  a  few  moments,  Palmer  gave  mo  a  look  of  despair, 
I  thanked  Heaven  I  was  not  Palmer. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Grootz,  the  virtuous  Grootz,  was  engaged  in 
a  very  confidential  conversation  with  the  fifth  Bioomerite.  I 
saw  there  was  nothing  better  for  me  to  do  than  to  open  a  chat 
with  my  vivacious  neighbor  on  the  left,  who  had  alrea^  ad- 
dressed me  several  questions.  ^ 

"Indeed,"  said  she,  "it  is  time  I  think.  And  I — who  believed 
in  the  praises  that  are  lavished  on  the  French  !  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  however,  I  do  not  see  what  difierence  there  is  between 
you  and  a  Cincinnatian." 

"  There  is  a  great  one,"  replied  I,  "if  no  Cincinnatian  has  yet 
told  you  that  you  were  beautiful  and  that  his  heart  beat  for  you 
only." 

"  Now  d'youmeanto  say  you  are  in  love  with  me?"' 

"I  would  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  I  could  persuade 
you  to  think  so." 

The  young  lady  had  pretty  brown  hair,  a  rosy  complexion, 
skin  of  satin,  white  teeth,  sparkling  eyes.  A  certain  warmth  of 
coloring  and  coquettishness  existed  in  her  costume  that 
were  wanting  in  that  of  her  comrades.  She  would  have  appeared 
with  success  at  a  Ball  at  the  Opera  at  Paris. 

The  more  I  looked  at  her,  the  more  I  felt  diminish  my  abhor- 
cnce  for  strong-minded  women. 

"Do  you  find  me  very  pretty  ?"  asked  she,  bending  her  head 
gracefully  on  one  shoulder. 

"Admirably  beautiful  !" 

"And — what  is  your  object  ?" 

This  Avas  burning  poAvder  right  in  one's  face.  I  found  the  ques- 
tion quite  original.  In  France,  it  takes  the  men  some  time  to 
manoeuvre  around  such  a  phrase  ;!.in  America,  even  the  Avonlen  go 
straight  to  the  pith  of  the  subject. 

"  I  wish  to  make  you  love  me,"  replied  I. 

"You  forget,"  said  she  Avith  a  charming  smile,  "that  my  sect 
prohibits  me  from  entertaining  that  passion." 

I  was  going  to  ansAver,  Avhen  my  foot  received  a  violent  shock. 
It  had  seemed  to  me  that  for  the  last  foAV  moments  some  one  or 
something  was  bent  on  touching  that  member  of  my  body.     I 
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raised  my  eyes,  and  met  those  of  the  fourth  Bloomerite,  who, 
seated  opposite  to  me,  was  looking  at  me  in  a  very  expressive 
manner. 

"  Is  there  no  oi^  but  Kitty  in  the  room  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

My  neighbor,  hrusquely — "  You  must  be  very  badly  brought 
up,  my  dear,  to  interfere  in  ray  conversation  with  this  gentleman." 

Fourth  Bloomerite,  still  addressmg  me,  m  a  lamentahle  to7ie 
— ''Oh  young  man  !  what  treasures  of  devotion  there  are  perhaps 
in  your  heart  !" 

Kitty,  imitating  her — "Oh  Flora  !  what  a  rich  mine  of  ridi- 
cule there  certainly  is  in  all  your  person." 

Third  Bloomerite,  wzY/i  a  cow^raZto  voice — "You  know,  Kitty, 
that  Flora  is  a  constant  reader  of  the  female  French  poets  of 
the  day." 

Fifth  Bloomerite,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  G-rootz,  and  speah- 
ing  sharply  to  the  one  who  had  just  spoken — "You  had  better 
finish  sewing  your  jacket  than  to  make  us  remember  so  stupidly 
that  you  are  among  us." 

Flora,  pressing  no  light  foot  on  mine,  and  speaking  in  very 
had  French — "You  are  a  charming  young  man!" 

I  admired  her  phlegm  in  comparison  to  her  companions'  vivaci- 
ty, and  her. persistance  in  speaking  to  me  when  I  said  nothing  to 
her. 

It  was  clear  that  I  had  involuntarily  made  the  conquest  of  her 
heart. 

I  said  to  herein  French: 

"It  is  not  one  word,  but  many,  that  I  would  wish  to  say  to 
you." 

Flora,  in  had  French — "Come  and  get  me  at  ten  to-morrow; 
we  will  take  a  ride  in  the  country." 

Kitty,  interrupting — "Oh  !  how  ugly  you  are.  Flora,  when 
you  speak  French.     V/hat  did  she  say  to  you,  Mr.  Julian  ?" 

Julian — "  That  you  are  her  best  friend,  and  that  she  is  trying 
to  plague  you." 

Kitty,  with  childish  vivacity- — No,  no .  She  tells  you  she 
loves  you  :  do  you  believe  her?"  » 

Julian,  tvith  a  sentimental  aw'— Alas  !  I  am  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  loved  so  easily." 

Flora,  ivith  a  disdainful  glance  at  the  other  females — "I  am 
the  only  woman  here  who  can  please  you." 

Kitty, fo  Flora — "You  are  impudent." 

Flora,  to  Kitty — You  are  a  strong  minded  woman." 

Kitty,  vehemently — It  is  false  !    To  say  what  you  know  is 
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untrue  is  allowed  only  to  ugly  women.  I  am  pretty,  and  I  prefer 
the  conversation  of  a  handsome  gentleman  to  your  finest  speeches 
about  the  liberty  of  our  sex  !" 

Rebecca,  leaning  on  her  elbow,  and  turned  completely  towards 
Palmer,  was  enjoying  a  flirtation  in  which  she  aîbne  was  the  payer 
of  compliments  and  flattering  words. 

The  fifth  Bloomerite  rising  impetuously  and  addressing  her, 
exclaimed  : 

"It  is  well  worth  the  trouble  to  become  the  apostle  of  a  system, 
to  let  it  be  attacked  in  this  manner  without  opposition.  Did  you 
hear,  Rebecca?" 

Rebecca,  hardly  deigning  to  turn  round — "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, my  dear  ?" 

Third  Bloomerite,  gravely — "  It  is  allowable  to  forget  one's 
self  when  one  is  injured  without  cause  :  Flora  insulted  Kitty." 

Fifth  Bloomerite — "I  deny  it  !  But  even  were  it  true,  that 
is  no  reason  why  the  banner  of  our  emancipation  should  be  drag- 
ged in  the  mud." 

Second  Bloomerite,  in  a  tone  of  ill  humor — "At  any  rate, 
we  are  here  four  women.  It  is  exceedingly  indecent  for  one  of  us 
to  wish  to  monopolize  the  only  man  who  is  on  our  side  of  the 
table." 

Kitty,  laughing  loud — "A  person  of  your  peculiar  shape  and 
appearance,  my  dear  Anna,  should  never  speak  except  to  say  : 
Pray  excuse  my  looks!" 

Rebecca,  majestieally — It  results  from  all  this,  ladies,  tnat  you 
are  jealous  of  each  other.  You  are  as  much  to  blame  as  Leonora 
and  the  young  Zenobia  would  be  were  they  to  reproach  me  for  the 
gallant  attentions  that  Mr.  Palmer,the  gentleman  seated  by  them, 
pays  only  to  me. 

That  gentleman  gave  me  a  look  full  of  denials  of  this  charge. 

Leonora,  with  a  vexed  air — Mr.  Grootz  was  saying  such  inter- 
esting things  to  me,  that  I  was  totally  unconscious  of  what  you 
would  boast  of. 

Grootz,  seeing  his  morals  attached — Indeed,  I  was  saying  to 
Miss  Leonora,  that  it  was  shorter  to  go  to  New  York  by  Avay  of 
Buffalo  than  by  Philadelphia. 

Kitty,  whispering  in  my  ear — Your  friend  is  laughing  at  Re- 
becca ;  Grootz  is  bored  with  Leonora,  the  others  are  angry  because 
they  have  no  cavalier  to  help  them  to  sherry  or  madeira  ;  we  two 
are  the  only  ones  here  who  mean  what  we  say. 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  waiters  came  jn,  holding  a  folded 
paper,  which  he  tendered  to  Rel^eçca. 
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She  hastened  to  open  it,  a^d  as  she  read,  a  gleam  of  joy  spread 
over  her  sallow  countenance-     Then  rising  with  dignity,  she  said: 

"Ladies,  still  another  triumph  !  A  deputation  of  Kentuckians 
awaits  outside  the  permission  to  enter  and  make  me  a  present  in 
the  name  of  the  State.  I  will  receive  them.  Be  you,  as  ever, 
dignified  and  discreet." 

She  then  left  the  table  to  go  and  meet  her  admirers . 

Palmer  profited  by  her  absence  to  approach  me  and  say: 

"lean  stand  it  no  longer  !  I  tried  twenty  times  to  speak  to  her 
about  the  New  York  Exhibition,  the  Eastern  war,  the  Chinese 
Insurrection;  she  obstinately  persists  in  talking  to  me  about  my 
personal  charms,  and  says  she  would  give  all  the  pantaloons  in  the 
world  for  a  ribbon  from  me.  I  do  not  know  which  most  frightens 
me:  her  long  yellow  teeth  or  her  calf's  eyes." 

Whilst  he  spoke,  the  hall  door  opened  wide  and  gave  admission 
to  a  crowd  composed  of  almost  all  the  gentlemen  who  were  present 
at  the  lecture,  and  of  some  few  ladies,  who  let  it  be  seen  in  their 
still  feminine  costume,  that  their  sympathy  was  for  the  cause  of 
Bloomer.  Some  wore  men's  hats,  others  had  men's  vests,  some 
had  added  the  "  inexpressibles  "  to  the  low  body  of  their  last  ball 
dress. 

One  of  these  ladies,  the  oratress  of  the  deputation,  carried  on 
her  arm  a  package  covered  with  muslin.  She  stepped  before  the 
group,  and  addressing  Rebecca,  thus  expressed  herself  : 

"  Illustrious  and  noble  country-woman  !  Kentucky,  I  may 
say  the  whole  Union,  sends  us  to  you  to  tell  you  all  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  your  virtues  and  character,  all  the  sympathy  felt 
for  the  independent  opinions  which  your  great  soul  proclaims 
with  such  glorious  eloquence.  Hail  to  you,  Rebecca  !  Hail  to 
these  champions  of  your  splendid  labors,  these  disciples  of  your 
vast  genius!  If  the  present  your  friends  would  make  you  was  in 
proportion  with  the  esteem  they  entertjain  for  you,  it  would  require 
nothing  else  than  the  republic  of  Andorre  or  the  empire  of  Mona- 
co to  satify  them.  But  it  is  not  the  price  of  your  virtuous  mind 
they  would  offer  you;  no,  it  is  merely  a  moral  emblem  which,  as 
you  so  brilliantly  expressed  it  this  evening,  should  be  the  vivified 
symbol  of  an  idea,  a  theory  !  {Removing  the  muslin  cover  ji'om 
tlie  ijachage.)  Receive  then,  oh  .Rebecca  !  this  manly  symbol  of 
your  po\ter,  this  masculine  attribute  of  your  genius,  these  'inex- 
pressibles' in  fine,  which  you  are  worthy  of  wearing  by  night  and 
by  day  !     (Loud  applause  from  all preseyit.) 

Rebecca,  evidently^  âisappoiiited  and  addressing  the  third 
Bloomerite.—'Lucvetia,  take  charge  of  this   gift.     (  Then  turning 
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to  the  deputation.)  Friends,  lectures  like  toc  one  I  clelivered  t\\m 
evening  are  intended  for  the  vulgar  '•browd  ;  I  will  reveal  to  you, 
•whom  I  look  upon  as  intelligent  beings,  the  real  depth  of  my 
ideas. 

Your  gift  is  incomplete.  I  would  like  these  'inexpressibles'  bet- 
ter if  there  was  a  man  in  them."  (The  Bloomerites  utter  cries  of 
enthnsiami.) 

The  deputation — ladiss  and  gentlemen — all  blushed  to  the  ears. 
The  ladies  pretended  that  the  applause  and  fatigue  of  the  evening 
had  troubled  Rebecca's  imagination.  -Several  of  the  Louisville 
gentlemen  affirmed  that  the  empty  bottles  scattered  about  on  the 
tables,  had  much  to  do  with  Mrs.  Smith's  strange  reply.  They  all 
retired  in  consternation. 

Our  supper  was  finished  in  a  tumult-  Kitty  deserted  from  the 
ranks  of  free-minded  women  by  rising  and  kissing  me  openly  be- 
fore the  whole  table.  Rebecca  and  her  disciples,  envious  and 
indignant,  abandoned  her,  us,  and  the  room,  a  walk  with  Kitty 
by  moonlight,  terminated  my  share  of  the  evening's  .amusement, 
and  Palmer  and  Grootz  retired  at  one  o'clock  at  night. 

The  fair  sex  in  the  Union,  it  has  just  been  seen,  arc  disposed 
to  form  speedy  attachments.  From  afar,  one  would  suppose  them 
made  of  marble,  that  their  hearts  are  ossifications,  their  souls 
indomitable;  near  by,  one  discovers  that  there  is  really  some  warmth 
in  them,  that  they  can  be  moulded  to  some  shape,  that  they  arc 
subject  to  the  same  influences  as  their  European  sisters. 

Bloomerism,  even  in  Ameria,  is  but  a  shadow  ;  the  complete 
emancipaMon  of  woman,  a  chimera.  The  object  may  be  attained 
in  some  hundreds  of  years  from  now;  until  then  there  are  two 
tilings  which  will  serve  the  sex  better  than  the  greatest  genius  and 
the  most  expanded  intellect  ;  these  are  the  grace  of  their  smile 
and  the  influence  of  their  beauty. 
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From  Louisville,  Julian  went  up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg;  he 
stopped  in  several  cities  of  the  North  and  East,  and  finally  reach- 
ed New  York,  where  we  met  him  at  the  opening  of  this  book. — 
The  sketch  of  his  last  impressions  concerning  politics  and  men  at 
Washington,  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  Pennsylvania  quakers, 
American  literature  and  journalism,  and  a  retrospective  glance 
at  his  adventures  in  Florida  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
may  furnish  me  hereafter  matter  for  another  work.  In  the  mean- 
while, let  me  say  a  word  about  life  in  hotels,  the  French  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  political  institutions  of  the  Americans. 

If  the  first  and  most  constant  necessity  of  an  Englishman  is  to 
boast  of  his  country  ;  of  a  Frenchman  to  praise  his  own  person  ; 
of  an  Italian,  to  sing  ;  of  a  German,  to  philosophise  ;  of  a  Span- 
iard, to  be  jealous  ;  of  a  Russian  to  be  a  braggart  ;  that  of  the 
American  is  assuredly  to  travel  from  one  end  of  his  vast  country  to 
the  other. 

In  fact  there  is  no  people  in  the  world  that  travel  as  much  and 
with  such  little  preparation  as  the  Americans.  They  start  out 
on  a  trip  of  several  thousand  miles  as  we  would  in  France  to  go 
from  Paris  to  Rouen. 

They  even  frequently  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  carry  a  trunk 
with  them  on  their  longest  routes.  The  dress  they  have  on,  the 
day  of  their  departure,  is  all  sufficient  ;  and  if  it  is  not,  they  re- 
place the  old  by  a  new  garment,  in  the  first  store  of  the  first  town 
they  enter,  thus  giving  to  their  peregrinations  the  rapid  impulse 
implied  in  their  constantly  repeated  phrase  :  Go  ahead  ! 

Owing  to  their  instincts  of  locomotion,  the  Americans  have  nat- 
urally paid  the  most  attention  to  all  that  appertains  to  life  on  the 
road.  Thus  their  hotels  are  incomparable  for  size,  luxury  and 
style  of  management.  What  are  the  establishments  of  this  kind 
in  Europe  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  larger  number  receive  or  entertain  daily  from  a  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  travellers?  In  France,  I  do  not  see  what  great 
difference  there  is  between  what  travellers  call  a  hotel  and  the 
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lodgers  call  a  private  Louse.  In  one  as  in  the  otliev,  you  enter  only 
on  being  admitted  by  the  porter  ;  there  is  in  both  the  same  silence 
and  gv'ù  'ity,  the  same  desire  among  lodgers  as  travellers,  to  avoid 
one  another.  In  the  American  hotel,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  con- 
tinual flux  and  reflux  of  people;  the  passages,  the  rotundas,  the 
bar-rooms,  the  parlors,  the  reading  rooms,  are  full  not  only  of 
travellers  but  also  loiterers  who  come  to  talk  of  or  learn  the  news 
of  the  day — for  the  entrance  to  these  establishments  is  free  to  all. 
If  motion  be  life,  there  is  no  central  point  in  the  world  where  more 
vital  energy  is  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours  than  in  the  hotels  of 
the  United  States. 

The  smallest  enterprise  in  the  United  States  is  carried  out 
by  "  Associations."  From  this  as  from  other  purely  local  causes, 
doubtless  arises  the  harsh  energy  which  is  the  predominant  trait 
in  the  American  character.  The  Hotels,  in  consequence,  are 
the  property  not  of  one,  but  of  several  capitalists.  Thus  the 
plan  of  building  and  keeping  is  on  a  large  scale.  The  sleeping 
rooms  alone  are  not  generally  as  comfortable  as  in  the  large 
hotels  in  France  and  England.  But  in  the  parlors,  the  magnifi- 
cent luxury  displayed  is  unheard  of.  Of  proportions  as  large  as 
their  contents  are  splendid,  the  cost  of  the  carpets,  mirrors,  dra- 
peries, bronzes  and  furniture  they  contain  is  immense.  The  dining 
rooms  are  of  a  size  unknown  in  Europe,  the  reading  rooms  are 
furnished  with  innumerable  papers,  magazines  and  other  publica- 
tions. The  oflice  of  the  hotel  is  a  miracle  of  rule  and  order. — 
There  is  found  the  register  wherein  travellers  write  their  names 
and  the  date  of  their  arrival  and  departure  ;  there  letters  or 
packages  for  them  are  deposited  ;  there  the  keys  of  all  the  rooms 
are  kept  ;  there  all  accounts  are  settled  ;  there  the  stranger  finds 
all  the  variety  of  information  and  directions  he  is  in  need  of.'  In 
the  hall  where  the  oflice  stands,  are  several  benches  constantly  oc- 
cupied by  servants,  Avaiting  the  clerks'  orders.  The  "bars" — a 
thoroughly  American  Institution — are  necessary  appendages  to 
the  hotels.  These  are  saloons  paved  with  marble,  and  provided 
■with  a  long,  large  counter  where  wines  and  liquors  of  all  kinds  are 
retailed.  The  rent  of  these  "  bars,"  as  well  as  of  those  on  the 
steamboats,  sometimes  reaches  extravagant  sums.  The  lessees 
nevertheless,  succeed  in  making  a  profit  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  so  wide  and  continual  is  the  consumption  of  liquors 
throughout  the  Union.  The  Americans  drink  at  their  meals  only 
water,  tea,  milk  or  cofiee.  When  the  evening  comes,  however, 
they  have  nevertheless  swallowed  during  the  day,  one  or  two  bot- 
tles of  liquor,  for  with  each  friend  they  meet  they  do  not  fail  to 
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end  the  "conversation  with  the  stereotyped  phrase  :  "  Let's  take 
a  drink  !"  It  is  a  fashion  in  equal  vogue  with  the  cabman,  the  ed- 
itor and  the  banker. 

Besides  this  general  arrangement  of  the  hotels,  common  to 
them  all,  some  of  those  of  the  first  class  have  what  is  called  "  the 
bridal  chamber  "  It  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  furnished  in 
luxurious  style,where  gold,  silk,  embroidery,  velvet,  laces,  arc  har- 
moniously combined  in  a  quiet  and  indolent  chiaro-ohscuro.  A  new 
married  couple  can  have  the  use  of  this  room  for  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day.  That  is  a  kind  of  freak  of  pleasure  that  the  Amer- 
icans; who  live  constantly  on   plantations,  sometimes  indulge  in. 

In  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  the  hotels  are  less 
like  private  buildings  than  public  edifices.  The  St.  Nicholas  in 
New  York  ;  the  Planter's  House  in  St,  Louis  ;  the  Union  Hotel, 
in  Washington;  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Charles  in  New  Orleans  are 
among  the  grandest  edifices  of  those  cities,  and  have  invested  in 
them  an  immense  capital.  The  Astor  House,  in  New  York,  alone 
cost  four  million  francs. 

The  price  of  board  and  lodging  in  the  hotels  varies  from  two 
and  a  half  to  five  dollars  a  day.  As  soon  as  he  arrives,  the  trav- 
eller goes  to  the  office  and  leaves  with  the  clerk  any  valuables  he 
may  have.  The  bell  of  each  room  corresponds  with  a  large  piece 
of  frame  work,  placed  in  sight  of  the  clerk.  When  the  bell  is 
rung,  the  oscillation  lowers  a  small  brass  plate  in  the  frame- work, 
and  thus  discovers  the  number  of  the  room  whence  the  call  is 
made.  This  is  the  most  ingenious  thing  I  saw  in  this  country 
where  the  genius  of  useful  inventions  is  universal." 

The  tables  are  everywhere  served  in  abundance,  and  even  with 
luxury.  Meal  hours  are  for  breakfast,  from  seven  to  eleven  ;  for 
lunch,  from  one  to  three  ;  for  dinner,  five  ;  and  for  tea,  eight 
o'clock.  In  I  have  forgotten  what  hotel  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  I  saw  two  deer,  cooked  by  steam,  served  up  whole,  at 
one  table  where  no  less  than  three  hundred  travellers  were  seated. 
At  Quebec,  I  also  saw  put  on  the  table,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
several  salmon,  each  nearly  five  feet  long.  The  general  appetite, 
it  must  be  said,  is  everywhere  on  a  par  with  even  the  most  abun- 
dantly furnished  bills  of  fare. 

When  in  the  hotels,  the  American  ladies  dress  in  the  most 
showy  manner  at  all  hours.  After  three  in  the  afternoon,  they 
appear  in  low  dresses,  with  neck,  shoulders  and  arms  bare,  and 
glittering  in  diamonds  and  gold,  as  if  for  a  grand  court  ball. — . 
They  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  art  in  which  the  French  wo- 
man triumphs  :  the  art  of  dressing  m  négligée.     The  Americaa 
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ladies,  in  the  hotels,  meet  at  an  early  hour  in  the  parlors,  chat, 
read  and  dance  or  flirt  Avith  persons  introduced  to  them  the  day 
previous,  or  even  but  a  few  moments  before.  The  dress  of  the 
men  is  generally  what  it  pleases  them  to  wear;  however,  the  rules 
of  some  of  the  hotels  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  require  the  gentlemen  at  dinner  to  wear 
white  waistcoats  and  black  dress  coats. 

This  style  of  living,  at  once  indépendant,  comfortable  and 
agreeable,  which  one  is  certain  of  always  enjoying  in  the  hotels 
of  the  Union,  is  naturally  attractive  for  a  people  who  find  amuse- 
ment only  in  noise,  tumult,  animation.  In  consequence,  many 
American  families,  possessed  of  a  certain  revenue,  but  not  wishing 
or  not  being  able  to  support  the  troubles  and  expense  of  house- 
keeping, take  up  their  residence  in  the  hotels  permanently. 

There,  for  a  moderate  sum,  they  find  elegant  and  comfortable 
appartments,  magnificent  parlors,  a  table  served  in  a  style  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  exacting  tastes  or  greatest  appetite,  prompt  and  well 
disciplined  attendance,  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  all  the 
principal  cities,  and  finally  a  numerous  and  ever  replenished 
circle  of  society,  in  which  they  quickly  find  friends  and  make  use- 
ful business  acquaintances. 

In  a  new  country,  where  labor  is  the  sole  and  universal  occupa- 
tion, these  instincts  of  sociability  are  a  new  element  of  progress 
and  riches.  They  favor  luxury,  spread  ideas,  develope  intellect. 
Doubtless,  the  railroad,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  steamboat,  are 
very  valuable  auxiliaries  for  a  new  community;  but  in  the  United 
States  there  is  something  which  assists  civilization  better  than 
even  these  triumphs   of  science,  and  that  is,  the  Hotels. 

Boarding  houses  receive  only  guests  who  are  presented  or  in- 
troduced; it  is  lu  that,  particularly,  that  they  differ  from  the  hotels. 
They  are  all  kept  by  females.  Most  of  these  are  widows  who  have 
lost  their  means  ;  others  are  single  ladies,  who  have  found  it  an 
impossibility  to  get  married  ;  some  are  married:  but  the  husband 
of  a  boarding  house  keeper  is  only  his  wife's  clerk,  and  does  not 
take  charge  of  the  details  of  management  of  the  house. 

In  most  of  the  boarding  houses,  the  term  "boarding"  includes 
"lodging"  also.  In  many,  however,  no  rooms  are  kept — only  a 
table-tVhôte.  Some  of  these  establishments  in  the  North  are 
richly  furnished,  and  managed  on  a  large  scale.  The  use  of  the 
parlors  is  included  in  the  privileges  of  the  house.  The  evening 
re-unions  are  more  intimate  than  in  the  hotels;  dancing  and 
music  are  enjoyed.  In  the  gay  season,  the  landlady  gives  her  pa- 
trons a  dancing  party  twice  a  week,  and  the  guests  have  the  privi- 
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lege  of  mviting  their  friends.  For  young  people,  there  can  be 
no  more  agreeable  place  of  meeting  than  these  houses,  where 
quiet  and  comfort  are  united  to  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society. 

Doctors,  lawyers,  travelling  merchants,  bank  clerks,  business 
men,  strangers,  single  or  married,  are  generally  the  dwellers  in 
these  boarding  houses.  A  whole  family  will  sometimes  take  up 
their  residence  there,  for  they  are  not  so  noisy,  or  so  costly  as  the 
hotels.  The  hours  for  meals  are  about  the  same  ;  the  average 
price  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

"  But,"  it  will  be  said,  "  this  family  style  of  life,  these  con- 
stantly new  acquaintances,  these  evenings  commencing  with  po- 
liteness and  ending  with  intimacy,  this  continual  interchange  of 
pleasing  attentions  or  gallant  compliments — do  they  not  often  end 
by  bringing  about  jealous  scenes,  or  scandalous  situations  ?" 

No.  In  the  United  States,  the  women  all  amuse  themselves 
noisily,laugh  loud,  talk  loud,  dance  in  the  oddest  way  possible  ;  yet 
taking  their  habits  and  customs  as  established,  bo  one  can  say  he 
has  ever  seen  one  of  them  publicly  place  herself  in  the  power  of 
the  scandal  monger  ;  for  there  is  something  as  mute  as  the  tomb: 
the  secret  passion  of  an  American  woman. 

Life  on  the  steamboats,  though  not  so  varied  as  in  the  hotels,  is 
not  without  its  charms.  Who  has  not  heard  of  those  magnificent 
steamers  that  navigate  Lake  Erie,  the  Hudson,  the  Ohio,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  St.  Lawrence — boats  that  cost  sometimes  a  million  of 
francs  ($200,000),  and  reap  in  a  season  of  six  months,  a  profit  of 
even  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  ($50,000).  The 
steamboat  Eclipse,  which  travels  between  New  Orleans  and  Louis- 
ville, is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  long.  The  interior  is  of  in- 
credible magnificence  :  the  ladies'  cabin,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
gentlemen,  surpasses  the  most  splendid  English  boats  in  richness 
and  elegance.  The  Eclipse  has  about  two  hundred  staterooms, 
furnishing  about  five  hundred  beds.  On  the  door-panels  are 
painted,  always  with  care,  sometimes  vath  taste,  views  taken  of  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  or  Missouri.  There  is  besides  a  lavish  display 
of  gilding,  sculpture,  and  the  upholsterer's  art.  Around  the  boat 
runs  a  wide  gallery,  from  which  the  traveller  can  admire  the  plan- 
tations that  line  the  banks  of  the  "Meschacébé." 

The  meals  and  style  of  waiting  are  on  the  same  footing  with  all 
this  luxury.  The  engines  are  of  high  pressure,  and  of  a  power 
that  enables  this  mighty  boat  to  run  twelve  hundred  miles  in  four 
days,  up  stream.  Several  other  boats  take  from  seven  to  nine 
days,  to  make  this  same  trip.  But,  although  their  cabins  are  not 
so  splendid  nor  their  speed  so  great,  their  tables  and  state-rooms 
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are  none  the  less  fit  for  the  wealthiest  traveller.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  a  resident  of  Kentucky,  Indiana  or  Missouri, 
to  get  on  board  a  boat  at  Louisville,  Cairo  or  St.  Louis,  go  to 
New  Orleans,  stop  there  a  few  days,  and  then  return  to  his 
point  of  departure,  having  thus  been  three  weeks  on  the  river, 
solely  for  the  pleasure  of  a  change  of  scenery,  and  a  change  from 
home  life,  without  leaving  most  comfortable  accomodations. 

The  simple  means  of  amusement  to  be  met  with  on  these -steam- 
boats are  all  that  are  needed  by  the  Americans.  Smoking,  talk- 
ing, drinking,  and  playing  cards — that  suffices  for  the  men;  the 
women  read,  embroider,  or  play  on  the  piano  airs  never  Beard  in 
any  other  country.  It  is  only  in  France  I  have  met  women  who 
knew  how  to  do  nothing. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  steamboats  like  the  ho- 
tels, are  frequently  patronized  by  a  class  of  travellers  who  are  as 
dangerous  as  they  are  intelligent.  They  are  called  "Gramblers." 
They  always  go  about  two  or  three  together,  but  without  betray- 
ing publicly  their  mutual  tie.  Wherever  they  stop  they  make 
speedy  acquaintances,  for  the  Americans,  being  ever  on  the  watch 
to  extend  their  business  relations,  enter  easily  into  conversation 
with  the  first  comer.  A  game  at  cards  is  soon  brought  on,  in 
which  the  gamblers  are  certain  beforehand  of  success.  When  a 
gambler  travels  alone,  he  generally  has  an  understanding  with 
the  bar-keeper  of  the  boat.  Their  favorite  game  is  "Poker" —  a 
combination  of  cards  that  oifers  the  greatest  facilities  for  cheating; 
for  with  certain  cards  in  his  hands,  the  gambler  can,  on  a  bet  of 
only  five  dollars,  at  one  bloAV  draw  his  adversary  into  a  loss  of  sev- 
eral thousand.  Nothing  can  equal  their  savage  coolness  in 
these  desperate  games  which  sometimes  end  in  the  ruin  or  death 
of  several  men.  One  who  knows  how  to  read  their  countenances 
sees  there  a  gloomy  and  fatal  depth.  But  notwithstading  all  their 
cunning  and  intelligence  they  do  not  always  escape  the  fate  they 
merit-  Where  their  presence  is  suspected,  there  are  ready  pistols 
in  close  vicinity  to  the  cards,  and  hardly  a  week  passes  in  the 
United  States  that  one  of  the  class  does  not  perish  by  the  knife  or 
the  revolver.  A  great  many  cities  have  enacted  severe  laws 
against  them.  At  Vicksburg,  some  years  ago,  a  complete  razzia 
was  made  among  them  ;  some  of  them  who  obstinately  persisted 
in  remaining  in  the  city,  were  hung. 

Julian's  narrative  has  shown  us  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  Mississippi  as  it  really  exists  and  as  it  is  depicted  by 
Mr.  De  Chateaubriand.  Whether  looking  up  or  down  the  stream, 
the  perspective  is  grand,  almost  boundless  ;  but  the  shores,  hardly 
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peering  above  the  level  of  the  water,  are  of  disheartning  unifor- 
mity. It  is  only  when  one  nears  Louisiana  that  the  eye  finds 
an  agreeable  sight  in  the  great  fields  of  cotton  and  sugar-cane,  and 
these  did  not  exist  when  Rene  soliloquized  on  the  "  Father  of 
Waters." 

It  is  not  then  the  attraction  of  the  beauties  of  nature  that  in- 
duces the  planters  of  the  South  and  West  to  pass  several  weeks 
on  board  these  floating  palaces  of  the  Mississippi.  We  must  do 
the  Americans  the  justice  to  say  that  they  come  and  go  in  their 
country,  passing  througii  the  splendors,  the  enchantment,  the 
miracles  of  nature,  without  seeming  even  to  see  whether  the  sky 
be  blue  and  clear,  the  horizon  illimitable,  the  cataracts  grandly 
foaming,  the  mountains  capped  with  snow,  the  forests  vast  and  deep. 
The  measureless  reveries,  ardent  aspirations,  indescribable  exsta- 
cies  which  such  spectacles  give  rise  to  in  our  European  souls,  are 
completely  unknown  to  the  Americans. 

The  American  travels,  I  have  said,  in  obedience  to  an  innate 
need  for  motion  and  speculation.  The  search  for  something  bet- 
ter than  already  exists,  accompanies  and  absorbs  him  constantly. 
He  starts  out  often,  without  any  special  design,  merely  to  make 
acquaintances  ;  to  learn  from  persons,  travelling  like  himself, 
commercial  usages  and  other  kinds  of  business  of  which  he  is 
ignorant;  to  examine  with  his  own  eyes,  lands  tliat  may  be  suit- 
able to  his  agricultural  projects  ;  to  ascertain  what  are  the  pre- 
dominant ideas  in  such  and  such  a  part  of  the  Union,  and  discover 
therein  a  basis  for  some  speculation. 

If  I  believed  in  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  I  would  say 
that  its  citizens  are  an  astonishing  people,  who,  simply  by  their 
own  feverish  activity  and  energetic  cupidity,  will  make  the  world 
take  a  decisive  step  in  the  path  of  Progress.  It  is  certainly  to 
the  Americans  that  appertains  in  advance  the  honor  of  all  future 
inventions  of  a  useful  nature.  Other  nations  will  be  the  poets, 
the  legislators,  the  priests  of  the  coming  civilization;  Americans 
Avill  be  its  pioneers.  It  is  in  France,  in  Italy,  or  in  Germany 
tliat  the  great  modern  epic  will  be  written  ;  it  is  in  the  United 
States  that  Avill  be  discovered™ if  it  is  to  be  discovered— the  se- 
cret of  perpetual  motion. 

It  astonishes  me  that  Paris,  the  city  Y»hich  aspires  to  be  the 
eye  and  heart  of  the  world,  has  not  yet  seen  rise  in  her  midst  a 
grand  edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  the  immense  hordes  of 
travellers  that  flock  to  her  streets.  She  could,  nevertheless, 
find  a  model  in  thirty  cities  of  the  Union.  How  is  that  in  a 
country  like  France,  among  a  people  said   to  be  the  most  socia- 
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Ible  in  tlie  world,  so  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
means  of  making  travelling  and  out-a-door  life  agreeable,  pleas- 
ant, easy,  and  of  universal  adoption  ?  Why  are  there  not  in  Par- 
is, as  in  America,  hotels  free  of  entrance  'to  the  public,  pro- 
vided with  halls  which  would  become  a  kind  of  'Change  and  place 
of  meeting  for  business  men  as  well  as  loiterers  and  news-seek- 
ers :  hotels  which  would  be  renowned  for  the  abundant  and  sump- 
tuous style  of  their  tables  :  hotels,  where  good  music  would  be 
heard  at  night  in  the  parlors,  combined  with  interesting  publica- 
tions or  illustrated  volumes  to  attract  their  guests  thither  ?  It  is 
by  thus  making  their  resting  place  agreeable  that  travellers  would 
find  changed  to"a  means  of  pleasure  what  fo«  them  is  frequently 
only  a  business  affair  or  a  necessity.  Our  hotel  keepers  would 
then  see  their  revenues  on  the  increase  ;  for  not  only  would 
their  guests  be  less  ready  for  departure,  but  Fa.shion — the  Deity  ' 
so  kind  to  him  who  knows  how  to  Hatter  it — Fashion  would  as- 
sume authority  in  the  matter,  and  it  would  become  quite  the  ton 
to  reside  in  this  elegant  and  comfortable  "  institution." 

To  those  who  answer  that  such  establishments,  though  entirely 
suited  to  the  essentially  democratic  New  World,  could  not  be 
sustained  in  France,  where  the  general  manners  and  customs  are 
in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  equality  proclaimed  by  the  laws, 
I  will  reply  :  that  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  falsehood  of  the  age  ;  that  the  people  the  most  inclined 
to  Aristocracy,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
in  fine,  that  in  fifty  years,  the  country  which  will  have  become  the 
centre  of  the  most  ardent  and  devoted  Monarchism  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  will  be  these  same  United  States,  which,  nevertheless, 
now  receive  and  absorb  yearly  the  dregs  of  all  nations. 


CHAPTER   VIII: 

PROTESTANTISM,  EQUALITY  AND  LIBERTY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Opinion  generally  in  France  is  favorable  to  tlie  United  States. 
The  dreams  of  a  few  of  our  talented  men  who  have  written  about 
Ibis  country,  are  looked  upon  as  serious  realities.  Fortunately, 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  gradually  become  known,  and  the  ciu'- 
rent  of  opinion  wiV  then  change.  In  the  meanwliile  I  address 
this  last  chapter  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 
I  promise  to  be  impartial,  I  ask  of  them  only  to  be  sincere. 

During  three-quarters  of  a  century  a  double  experiment  in 
religious  and  ;  jlitical  liberty  has  been  carried  on  in  the  United 
States.  Has  it  succeeded,  has  it  failed  ?  Are  all  our  institutions 
in  peril,  or  else  have  the  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition  gain- 
ed another  great  victory  ;  have  they  another  republic  to  place 
in  history  by  the  side  of  the  republics  that  have  perished  from  a 
plethora  of  Liberty  ? 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  and  last  time  that  the  individual  man 
will  be  allowed  to  show  himself  in  all  the  eccentricities  of  his 
nature,  without  control  or  check,  and  that  the  world  is  destined 
to  behold  the  spectacle  of  Democracy  enacted.  But  let  us  first 
examine  the  religious  characteristics  of  the  United  States,  a  pro- 
per understanding  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  Americans. 


PROTESTANTISM. 

There  are  few  countries  where  Religion  has  so  much  to  do  with 
every  act  of  the  human  being.  She  registers  births,  celebrate» 
marriages,  governs  the  family  circle  and  presides  continually  at 
the  elections,  where  the  accusation  of  a  disbelief  in  religion  is 
generally  fatal  to  the  candidate.  Protestantism  has  made  the  peo- 
ple what  they  are  ;  it  has  created  them  their  political  institutions 
and  given  birth  even  to  their  criminal  legislation. 

A  multitude  of  sects  divide  the  Union  among  them  :  these  arc 
the  names  of  the  principal  ones  ; 
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The  Baptists,  abolition  Metlioclists,  anti-abolition  Methodists, 
the  old  school  Presbyterians,  the  new  school  Presbyterians,  the 
Congregationalists,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Universalists,  the  Lu- 
therans, the  Quakers,  the  Unitarians,  the  Shakers,  the  Sweden- 
borgians,  the  Members  of  the  Free  Church,  the  Bible  Christians, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Thus  we  have  a  horde  of  sects  sprouting  in  less  than  four  centu  - 
ries  from  the  old  Catholic  trunk,  thanks  to  the  supremacy  of  pri- 
vate opinion.     More  than  half  these  churches  have  received  their 
religious  faith  from  the  old  World — especially  from   England. — 
The  others  born  on  the  soil  of  the  Union  itself,  are  of  more   re- 
cent origin.     The  Mormons  commenced  their  reign   but  a   short 
time  since  ;  the  leader  of  the  Millerites  was  not  long   ago  at  the 
head  of  his  adherents  ;  the  monastic  villages  of  the  Shakers   are 
hardly  completed.      It  is  but  a  few   years   since  the  apostle  of 
Campbellism  was  engaged  in  a  grand  and  solemn  religious  discus- 
sion with  the  Cincinnati  Catholic  Archbishop  ;  many   Americans 
remember  to  have  seen  John  Wesley  passing  through   the  cities 
and  villages,  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm,  preaching    against   the 
Established  Church  ;  in    conclusion,    a    crowd   of  listeners   have 
heard  Mr.  Fornex,    one  of  the  most   noted  Unitarian   ministers 
deny,  like  Arius,  the  divinity  of  Christ.     Was  there  not  a   great 
convention  in  New  York  in  May,  1845,  in  which   was  openly    at- 
tacked, in  the  name  of  Civilization,   not    Catholicism  in    particu- 
lar, but  Christianity  in  general,  which  this  new   sect   accused  of 
preventing  the  march  of  progress  ?     I  do  not  speak  of  the  multi- 
tude of  "ministers"  who,  for  petty   doctrinal  or  egotistical  rea- 
sons, yearly  leave  the  large    Protestant    bodies  to    erect   apart  a 
church  for  themselves,  that  will  last  no  longer  than  they    do.     It 
is  a  frequent  thing  in  the  United  States,   and  principally  in   the 
large  cities,  to  hear  the  churches  called  by  their  ministers'  names  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  dogma  preached  in  each  church  differs  in  some 
point  or  other,  from  those  proclaimed  in  other  churches.     A  Bap- 
tist preacher,  Mr.  Burrows,  having  been  censured  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical chiefs  of  his  sect  for  having  taken  part  against  the  Catholics 
in  the  Philadelphia  riots,  incontinently  abandoned  his   fellow  sec- 
tarians, condemned  their  creed,  and,  of  his  own  private  authority, 
opened  a  new  church-     It  was  soon  filled  with  the  "faithful  ;"  for 
in  the  United  States  there  is  no  religious  doctrine,  no  matter  how 
absurd,  that  does  not  find  zealous  disciples. 

Why  is  this  ?  Because  Protestantism,  which  is  dominant  in 
America,  is  powerless  to  fill  the  heart  of  man  !  It  does  not  know 
how  to  give  him  faith  in  the  future.     This  man  leaves  one  sect  to 
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follow  another  ;  this  other  man  invents  or  discovers  a  new  creed  ; 
the  majority  run  after  what  is  new  in  hopes  of  finding  the  sup- 
port their  souls  need.  It  is  in  vain.  Darkness  continues  to  en- 
velope them. 

The  right  of  free  inquiry  prevails  throughout  the  Union.  Its 
results  would  to-day  astonish,  I  think,  even  those  who  the  first 
professed  their  belief  in  it  ;  even  Luther,  who  wrote  against  Car- 
lostadt  ;  even  Calvin  who  had  Servet  burned  to  death.  This 
right  has  made  more  progress  in  America  than  anywhere  else  ; 
under  the  republican  rule  than  under  the  old  colonial  government; 
in  the  new  States  of  the  West  than  in  the  old  ones  of  the  South 
and  East.  Free  thinkers  swarm  among  the  population  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi-  There  sprung  up  the  strangest 
theories,  the  oddest  means  of  reducing  these  to  practice  ;  there 
the  Mormons,  the  Shakers,  the  Campbellites  are  to  be  found; 
Robert  Owen  founded  New  Harmony  there,  and  the  Fourierites 
have  had  there  more  than  one  phalansterium.  There  all  is  possi- 
ble, everything  is  practicable,  because  neither  tradition  nor  author- 
ity exist  there. 

The  States  of  the  East  and  South  have  not  undergone  the 
European  influence  before  the  Revolution,  without  a  certain  re- 
sult ;  they  have  preserved  something  from  the  contact.  Morals 
and  manners  are  more  settled  there,  habits  are  more  regular  ;  but 
even  there  reigns  a  sombre  disgust,  a  continual  desire  for  change  ; 
no  one  stays  in  one  place,  no  one  is  satisfied  with  his  position. — 
This  agitation  is  continual  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world  ; 
they  incessantly  make  trials  of  new  systems  and  aie  always  on 
the  highway  ;  they  have  personified  themselves  in  two  inventions 
eminently  American  :  the  steamboat  and  electric  telegraph. 

One  must  be  little  accustomed  to  refer  eifects  to  their  causes, 
if  this  state  of  things  in  the  United  States  be  attributed  solely  to 
their  form  of  government.  This  government  itself  is  but  a  con- 
sequence of  a  principle  much  older  than  itself  :  the  opposition  to 
autliority,  "The  people  is  too  much  governed" — that  is  the  max- 
im of  the  party  that  placed  Mr.  Pierce  in  the  Presidential  chair. 
The  Protestant  theories  against  Spiritual  Supremacy  have  ended 
by  usurping  the  temporal  supremacy.  Independence  has,  in  their 
suite,  entered  into  families,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  paternal  au- 
thority, and  into  the  Government,  or  Political  Systems,  to  the 
damage  of  public  order.  These  theories  exercise  an  immense 
influence  over  society  at  large  ;  they  reach  each  generation  and 
seize  on  man  at  each  important  phase  of  his  existence. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  march  of  Protestantism  without 
seeking  for  the  spot  where  it  originated.    The  map  of  Europe 
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before  me,  I  find  this  form  of  religion  deeply  rooted  among  al- 
most all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  family,  whilst  the  people 
of  Slavic  or  Roman  origin  have  escaped  its  influence.  Protest- 
autism  vras  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  Germans  long  before 
the  appearance  of  Luther.  Tacitus  had  already  noticed  their  spir- 
it of  independence,  their  inclination  for  solitude.  The  individual 
built  his  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  far  from  his  neigh- 
bors; the  warrior  followed  the  chief  of  his  own  selection.  So- 
ciety, instead  of  being  supported  by  authority,  was  preserved  by 
the  power  of  innate  morality. 

This  kind  oi  individual  sovereignty  in  material  things  was  a 
path  to  the  empire  which  the  author  of  the  Reformation  made  it 
usurp  in  the  spiritual  domain.  How  shall  we  otherwise  explain 
the  wide  and  rapid  progress  of  this  Religious  Reform  among  all 
the  people  of  the  same  origin  ?  That  Reform  seized  almost  at 
the  start  on  the  larger  portion  of  Germany,  on  all  the  Northern 
Peninsula,  on  Switzerland  and  England,  whilst  it  could  not  es- 
tablish itself  in  Spain,  Portugal  or  Italy.  It  has  lost  much  ground 
in  France  ;  the  provinces  where  it  still  exists  are  for  the  most 
part  of  Germanic  origin. 

This  craving  for  independence  continued  to  increase  after  the 
^'emancipation  of  souls,"  decreed  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The 
Protestant  sects  have  strictly  preserved  it,  as  if  they  instinctively 
knew  that  their  future  depended  on  it.  The  consequences  of 
this  desire  for  individual  freedom  have  left  deep  traces  on  society 
in  America. 

Family  ties  are  weak  :  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
this  fact.  It  needs  but  little  effort  for  husband  or»  wife  to  obtain 
a  divorce.  The  father  has  no  authority  over  h' ^  son  ;  the  law 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  are  agreed  to  r.cprive  the  for- 
mer of  his  power;  The  son  addresses  his  father  as  "  sir  "  or 
"Mister;"  he  often  does  not  belong  to  the  lather's  religion  or  par- 
ty. He  hears  denunciations  poured  in  his  rhurch  on  the  one 
his  father  prays  in  ;  father  and  son  have  few  common  interests. 
The  father,  on  his  side,  treats  his  son  as  stranger.  If  the  Litter 
makes  any  money,  the  former  will  him  pay  for  his  seat  at  the 
paternal  table  or  hearth  ;  the  father  will  never  give  of  his  own 
means  to  help  the  son  to  establish  himself.  He  abandons  the 
son,  at  his  marriage,  as  at  all  other  epochs  of  his  life,  to  his  own 
resour'  cs.  He  will  willingly  send  him  into  the  world  in  search  of 
a  fortune  :  to  Texas,  Oregon  or  California.  The  two  are  then 
almost  certain  of  never  meeting  again,  yet  they  separate  with  dry 
eyes,  so  estranged,  in  every  respect,  have  they  been  from  each 
other. 
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The  mother's  position  towards  her  daughter  is  still  worse.  Pub- 
lic opinion  always  favors  the  latter  against  the  former,  who  could 
not  exercise  a  supervising  authority  without  incurring  general  cen- 
sure. The  mother  must  not  think  of  accompanying  her  daughter 
to  balls  or  in  her  visits  ;  she  would  not  be  received  in  the  circles 
visited  by  her  daughter.  She  is  obliged  then  to  leave  the  latter 
absolute  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  to  go  on  without  a  guide, 
without  any  maternal  support,  the  pilot  of  her  own  destiny,  fre- 
quently following  a  course  opposed  by  her  family. 

Domestic  service  has  not  th  esame  characteristics  as  in  Europe. 
The  white  servant  of  an  American  acts  as  if  he  were  his  master's 
e(]ual.  lie  demands  respect  and  attention  ;  he  looks  upon  cer- 
tain duties  as  unworthy  of  him  in  his  position  as  a  freeman.  He 
is  no  where  a  "  servant,"  in  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  word  ; 
there  are  some  States  where  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  so  called. 
1:.  Such  a  species  of  family  organization  gives  the  State,  citizens 
hard  to  govern,  obstinate  for  their  rights,  ignorant  of  their  duties, 
incapapble  of  a  sacrifice  for  the  national  honor  or  interest.  There 
is  notoneoiïïcc  gratuitously  filled,nor  one  position  of  mere  honor,  in 
the  entire  governmental  hierarchy.  Read  the  history  of  this 
people  :  is  there  an  instance  of  its  devoting  itself  to  some  grand 
principle  of  humanity?  lias  it  ever  sacrificed  its  material  interests 
for  the  benefit  of  interests  of  a  nobler  stamp?  It  has  always  fought 
for  money.  The  war  of  independence  originated  in  a  dispute 
about  money  ;  the  war  of  1812  was  for  the  profit  of  capitalists. 
If  France  had  not  paid  its  debt  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs, 
this  people  would  have  attacked  France,  without  hesitation  on 
remorse. 

No  one  wishes  to  be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  in  a  country  Avhere 
obedience  to  the  rule  of  discipline  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
disgraceful  slavery.  The  army  and  navy  find  their  recruits  among 
strangers — individuals  without  name  or  hope — who  are  for  the 
most  part  drawn  under  the  national  flag  only  for  the  pay  they  are 
to  receive.  But  fire  and  intrepidity,  which  are  the  virtues  of 
mercenaries  in  all  countries,  cannot  always,  take  the  place  of  that 
abnegation  of  the  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass,  which 
is  the  only  basis  for  the  organization  of  armies.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans were  silly  enough  to  engage  in  a  war  of  serious  extent,  they 
would  speedily  discover  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  Yankees  abstain  from  the 
soldier's  trade.  Devoted  to  business,  they  prefer  working  behind 
a  counter  for  themselves,  to  serving  under  their  country's  flag. 
The  worship  of  material  interests  is  consecrated  in  America  by  a 
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religion,  the  presiding  deity  of  ■which  is  neither  that  of  armies 
nor  of  self-sacrifice.  There  is  no  civilized  nation  that  has  so  few 
defenders  among  the  children  of  its  own  soil.  Even  its  officers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  are  not  always  native-horn  citizens,  and 
even  in  this  small  corps,  we  find  heroes  of  insubordination  and 
court-martial  celebrities. 

The  liberty  of  the  individual  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  yeast  that  has 
been  fermented  in  the  family  circle,  and  in  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment by  the  spirit  of  Protestantism.  The  young  man,  prematurely 
emancipated  from  paternal  authority,  is  bolder  and  more  enter- 
prising than  in  Europe  ;  he  works,  and  that  for  himself,  at  an 
early  age  ;  his  capacity,  of  "which  he  alone  is  to  judge,  follows 
nature  and  precedes  the  law  ;  but  the  consciousness  of  his  per- 
sonal merit  blinds  him  ;  his  ignorance  alone  is  at  the  same  height 
•with  his  vanity. 

Families,  like  individuals,  leave  their  ancestral  homes  without 
a  feeling  of  regret.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  highways  are 
covered  with  wagons  and  droves  of  cattle,  led  by  men  armed  with 
rifles.  Even  young  girls  leave  the  paternal  roof  to  join  the  car- 
avans of  emigrants  that  are  continually  on  the  march  towards  the 
Far  West.  This  moving  horde  offamilies  thus  gives  birth  suddenly 
in  the  great  American  desert,  to  clusters  of  new  States,  whose 
names  we  have  hardly  time  to  learn. 

This  nation,  thus  clearing  and  peopling  the  vast  plains  that 
stretch  to  the  Pacific,  is  far  from  knowing  that  it  is  not  laboring  for 
itself.  It  is  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  hidden  and  power- 
ful Will.  When  this  nation  shall  have  completed  all  these  mate- 
rial necessities,  it  will  give  way  to  a  new  and  superior  genera- 
tion, imbued  with  just  ideas  and  fixed  principles — things  which  its 
predecessor  never  knew. 

In  France,  we  still  cling  to  our  old  homesteads,  if  only  from 
hahit.  We  resemble  the  lions  of  a  menagerie,  who  do  not  know 
how  to  leave  their  cages,  tho'  the  door  be  open.  Families  are 
stationary  ;  a  few  individuals,  only,  essay  to  leave  the  paternal 
roof.  Even  with  them,-  this  emigration  is  not  final;  the  desire  to 
return  makes  it  but  a  brief  experiment.  This  is  why  we  find  so 
much  difficulty  in  inducing  our  people  to  occupy  our  colonies  in 
numbers  sufficiently  large  to  render  them  of  service.  Algiers 
owes  to  Switzerland  and  Germany  the  larger  portion  of  its  agri- 
cultural population,  which  is  the  only  one  that  knows  how  to  keep 
possesion  of  a  country.  Were  it  not  for  these  strangers,  we  would 
see  in  our  African  colony  only  soldiers  and  travelling  clerks  or 
other  business  men — birds  of  passage,  never  satisfied  unless  when 
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on  the  way  home.  The  Antilles  are  an  exception  ;  their  first 
occupants-were  bold  adventurers,  pursued  by  the  law,  and  thus 
forced  to  remain  in  these  islands,  to  make  them  their  country, 
and  to  endow  France  with  Colonies  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  idiosincracy  of  the  national 
character  in  order  not  to  attribute  entirely  the  relatively  station- 
ary or  backward  condition  of  our  colonies  to  the  faults  of  admin- 
istration of  the  home  government. 

The  English  Government  is  that  Avhicli  best  understands  and 
succeeds  in  colonization.  Far  from  imposing  its  authority,  as 
our  government  docs,  on  its  colonies,  it  recognizes  their  absolute 
independence  in  all  that  relates  to  their  purely  local  interests. 
It  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  relinquish  voluntarily  a  portion  of 
its  sovereignty  over  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  in  favor  of  a  cele- 
brated Company  as  a  recompense  to  it  for  having  established  mar- 
kets therein  that  are  always  free  to  the  products  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Englahd  has  profited  by  the  loss  of  the  colonies  that  now 
form  the  United  States  ;  and  if  their  vexed  questions  of  commer- 
cial policy  were  not  mingled  with  one  of  national  vanity,  the  English 
could  solve  it  speedily,  for  none  of  their  possesions  is  worth  to 
them  what  the  American  market  is. 

Colonization  is  no  longer  carried  out  in  the  Roman  fashion — 
merely  to  gain  an  increase  of  territory — but  to  extend  political 
and  commercial  ties.  Each  nation  formerly  sought  to  plant  its  ban- 
ner on  a  foreign  shore,  in  order  to  unite  under  the  shadow  of  the  ban- 
ner, a  group  of  men  attached  to  the  mother  country  by  the  triple 
tie  of  blood,  language  and  customs.  This  notion  no  longer  exists  ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  same  language  and  the  same  habits 
and  same  customs  of  themselves  give  the  mother  country  more 
influence  over  her  colonies  than  hef  direct  administration  of  the 
latter's  local  affairs.  This  administration  can  be  thrown  off,  at  a 
single  revolt  ;  but  the  colony  cannot  exist  without  the  ideas,  ready 
prepared,  that  its  mother  tongue  will  bring  it  from  its  mother 
country,  together  with  articles  of  consumption  that  have  from  long 
habit,  become  articles  of  necessity. 

The  United  States  still  feel  this  dependence,  and  they  are  irri- 
tated at  it  without  being  able  to  free  themselves  from  it.  This 
explains  the  rudeness  of  their  government  in  its  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  It  has  positively  denied  the  latter's  "  right  of 
search,"  and  its  title  to  the  territory  of  Oregon  and  to  a  part  of 
the  State  of  Maine  ;  it  annexed  Texas  in  spite  of  the  English 
opposition  ;  it  allowed  an  English  officer  to  be  tried  by  a  court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  without  any  respect  for  the  Court  of  St. 
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James,  which  had  taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  the  offi- 
cer's acts.  This  daughter  -vvhich  thus  strikes  her  mother  to  be 
revenged  for  the  latter's  supremacy,  does  not  treat  her  benefactors 
any  better.  Our  own  country  remembers  the  "twenty-five  million 
francs,"  and  the  threatening  message  of  President  Jackson,  The 
ingratitude  of  this  people  of  shop-keepers  grieved  France,  who 
forgot  to  laugh  at  their  bravados  and  their  "Colonels."  If  the 
American  government  be  deaf  to  justice  and  blind  to  danger, 
there  is  no  cause  for  astonishment:  nothing  is  less  free  than  the 
"administration  "  of  a  free  people.  It  must  throw  itself,  if  the 
people  exact  it,  into  all  the  hazards  of  the  most  dangerous  policy. 
Its  first  duty  is  to  obey  its  imperious  master.  The  latter's  will 
once  known,  must  be  unhesitatingly  executed;  the  Administration 
holds  its  popularity,  that  is,  its  safety,  at  this  price. 

This  brutal  manner  of  governing  is  characteristic  of  both  the  peo- 
ple and  their  institutions  ;  it  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  men 
who  administer  the  latter.  The  feebleness  of  domestic  ties  and 
influences,  by  severing  the  young  at  an  early  age  from  family  as- 
sociations, throws  them  into  political  life  at  an  age  when  in  Europe, 
young  men  are  still  at  school.  In  Congress,  in  the  State  Legis- 
latures, on  the  platform  at  meetings — Avherever  in  fine,  the  people 
are  to  be  led  into  the  road  they  are  to  follow,  the  young  men  arc 
in  the  majority-  They  form  the  active,  the  eligible  class  ;  they 
alone  have  enough  audacity  and  ambition  to  present  themselves 
before  the  masses  and  accept  the  perilous  honor  of  leading  them. 
They  are  the  heads  of  parties  in  each  county  ;  they  form  the 
clubs  ;  they  command  the  militia,  harangue  the  people,  give  to 
elections  the  interest — almost  the  character  of  battles,  and  decide 
them.  Everything  is  done  by,  them,  and  much  for  them;  they 
fill  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  give  to  its  politics  that  adven- 
turous, risk-every-thing  style  of  action,that  has  made  the  American 
name  somewhat  famous  and  somewhat  ridiculous.  Their  age 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  following  the  surge  of  the  popular 
wave,  without  letting  themselves  be  thrown  behind  it.  Old  men 
would  be  too  prudent  ;  they  could  not  execute  to  the  letter  the 
ever  changing  programme  of  the  popular  will.  They  Avould  be 
behind  hand  in  the  work,  and  they  would  succumb  under  the 
burthen. 

Young  men,  I  willingly  confess,  arc  eminently  fitted  for  public 
affairs.  Our  monarchy,  and  republic  too,  owe  to  them  their  most 
glorious  epochs.  Constitutional  governments  could  not  exist  with- 
out them.  In  England,  where  this  truth  exists  in  practice,  young 
men  occupy  themselves  at  an  early  age  with  the  public  business. 
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Many  parents,  in  imitation  of  Lord  Chatham,  prepare  their  sons 
for  the  struggles  of  debate  and  the  difficulties  of  diplomacy. 
Politics,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  impressions  ■s\-ithout  distinct 
foundations,  is  with  them  a  science  replete  vn'th  unvarying  traditions 
and  axioms.  They  learn  at  college  the  philosophical  history  of 
events,  the  origin  and  tendencies  of  parties,  and  the  part  Great 
Britain  played  in  all  questions  of  foreign  policy.  The  kno^vledge 
of  these  great  things,  united  to  the  age  and  strength  of  their 
class,  gives  them  that  belief  in  precedents  which  is  so  dangerous 
in  English  politics.  There  are  in  consequence  on  the  British 
side  of  the  Channel  maîiy  statesmen  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
initiated  in  all  the  secrets,  apt  in  all  the  manoeuvers  of  party — 
prepared  by  study  for  public  life,  and  as  greedy  for  power  as  they 
care  little  about  money.  Their  hereditary  fortune  relieves  them 
of  all  the  cares  of  the  material  side  of  life  ;  they  are  not  in  need 
of  an  office  or  a  profession  :  they  can  thus  devote  to  politics  their 
whole  life  and  their  mind  in  all  its  freshness. 

It  is  not  so  in  America.  "When  a  youth  knows  how  to  read, 
write  and  make  figures,  he  knows  all  it  is  necessary  to  know,  he 
is  ready  for  anything.  Become  a  politicianby  accident,  he  enters 
the  service  of  the  State  as  an  apprentice,  at  an  age  when  no 
teaching  can  do  him  much  good.  Without  study,  without  plan, 
without  preparation,  he  deems  himself  fully  qualified  for  public 
life — as  if  no  talent  were  needed  to  administer  the  nation's  treasu- 
r}'-,  to  manage  its  foreign  relations,  to  give  fresh  activity  to  its 
industry  and  open  new  roads  for  its   progress  ! 

The  difference  between  the  men  of  the  two  countries  explains 
the  difference  between  their  modes  of  action. 


OF  EQUALITY. 

It  is  often  said  in  the  United  Sta,tes  that  ''  any  one  man  is 
equal  to,  or  is  as  good  as  any  one  other."  It  is  Jefferson's  phrase 
— "  all  men  are  equal  " — that  has  now  become  a  proverb.  This 
maxim  is  based  on  neither  the  Bible  or  History  ;  for  on  the  on3 
hand  History  is  nothing  buta  bundle  of  "  inequality  "  and  on 
the  other  no  one  will  suspect  Jefferson,  the  avowed  disciple  of  the 
French  philosophy  of  his  age,  of  having  sought  his  inspiration  in 
Holy  Scripture.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Richmond  said  one  day, 
in  speaking  of  him,  that  no  religion  could  prosper  in  Virginia 
while  this  Voltarian  lived.  It  is  in  the  books  of  our  philosophers 
that  we  must  seek  for  these  theories  of  radical  equality  :  Jeffersoa 
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found  them  thevG.  No  one  had  so  far  looked  upon  them  except 
as  so  many  book-makers'  speculations;  Jefterson  introduced  them 
into  the  practice  of  government.  He  proclaimed  them  to  the 
world,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  as  incontestable  truths,  and 
had  them  signed  by  the  wise  men  of  the  nation:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal," 
etc,,  etc. 

These  are  the  first  lines — somewhat  stiff  ones  at  thst — of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — that  audacious  blow  which  Jefferson 
gave  the  still  blushing  face  of  old  England.  Champion  of  this 
principle  of  Equality,  he  strugged  all  his  life  for  its  triumph  ;  he 
struggled  against  Alexander  Hamilton,  even  against  Washington 
himself,  whose  heart  was  filled  with  doubt  and  anxiety  about  the 
hereafter  of  democracy.  If  Washington  was  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  Jefferson  was  its  Apostle  ;  one  gave  it  his  life,  the  other 
would  have  possessed  it  of  his  faith,  if  faith  were  a  virtue  that  could 
possibly  be  known  to  the  Americans. 

There  are  certainly  men  in  the  community  who  suffer  by  this 
"  equality" — the  men  of  talent  for  example;  but  they  must  con- 
ceal their,  grievances  and  opinions  under  penalty  of  incurring 
"unpopularity."  Vehemently  suspected  of  aristocracy  by  their 
political  equals,  they  have  much  trouble  in  attaining  power.  A 
glance  at  the  list  of  Presidents  elected  since  Madison  suffices  to 
show  that  the  people  have  invariably  preferred  a  man  of  medioc- 
rity to  one  of  talent.  Mr.  Polk,  one  of  the  latest  Presidents — an 
obscure  person, without  antecedents — was  preferred  by  the  Demo- 
crats to  the  three  greatest  men  of  their  party,  Calhoun,  Benton 
and  Buchanan  ;  and  the  people  of  the  Union,  faithful  to  the  same 
instinct,  gave  an  immense  majority  to  Mr.  Polk  over  Henry 
Clay,  to  the  man  without  political  reputation  over  the  orator  who 
had  been  tried  by  glorious  services.  The  Whigs  had  already 
acted  in  the  same  manner  in  the  great  convention  held  by  them 
to  select  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1840.  They  had  to 
choose  between  Henry  Clay  and  General  Harrison,  a  man  without 
capacity,  who  confessed  his  own  weakness  by  throwing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  government  on  Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster  ;  he 
was  the  chosen  one,  first  of  his  party,  then  of  the  people. 

Finally,  to  speak  of  the  present  President — no  one  knew  Mr. 
Pierce  before  his  election.  He  was  nevertheless  elected  by 
the  largest  majority  ever  yet  obtained  in  the  country  ;  and 
yet  his  rival  was  Genei'al  Scott,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
nation. 
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This  Same  remark  can  be  applied  to  tlie  members  of  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislatures.  The  people  everywhere  prefer  in- 
tellects that  do  not  rise  above  their  own  level.  Those  who  seek 
public  office  are  careful  to  conceal  their  capacity  and  often  make 
a  display  of  ignorance.  The  first  citizen  of  Kentucky  publicly 
boasted  that  he  did  not  know  Latin;  that  reminds  me  of 
Pericles,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  hid  himself  from  the  Athe- 
nians in  order  to  go  and  hear  the  Philosophers. 

Power  and  lucrative  offices  coming  from  the  people,  each  aspi- 
rant seeks  to  flatter  them  by  keeping  on  a  level  with  their  vices 
and  prejudices. 

In  the  South  and  West,  the  candidates  must,  on  election  day, 
drink  with  everybody  and  drink  without  regard  to  quantity.  In 
the  North  it  is  to  their  interest  to  mingle  the  Scriptures  with  poli- 
tics. Those  who  are  ambitious  are  everywhere  obliged  to  imitate 
the  people,  to  follow  their  habits  and  learn  their  vocabulary  ;  in 
a  word  to  sink  to  their  level  instead  of  raising  them  to  their  own — 
that  is,  alloAving  that  the  candidates  are  superior   to  the  electors. 

This  general  tendency  offers  little  encouragement  to  a  liberal 
education,  and  the  number  ;pf  first  class  colleges  is  sensibly  on  the 
decrease.  The  rich  familic^  that  sent  their  children  there,  see 
themselves  forced,  from  a  proper  regard  for  the  future  interests 
of  their  descendants,  to  make  them  participate  in  the  equality 
system  of  the  primary  schools.  The  people  are  jealous  and  sus- 
picious of  large  fortunes  and  high  intellects  :  they  seem  to  fear 
in  these  accidental  distinctions  the  sources  of  an  aristocracy. 
There  remains  for  the  wealthy  but  two  plans'  to  adopt,  if  they 
wish  to  continue  their  residence  in  the  republic  :  to  resign  before 
hand  all  pretentions  to  a  place  in  the  public  councils,  and  that  is 
what  they  have  hitherto  done  ;  or  else  to  surrender  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  superior  education  for  their  sons,  and  send  them  to  the 
primary  schools,  in  order  that  the  workman's  sons  shall  consent  to 
receive  them  as  equals,  and  that  is  what  the  wealthy  are- commen- 
cing to  do.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  then  that  the 
men  who  were  born  and  educated  before  the  era  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  have  shown  themselves  superior  to  their  descendants. 
Democracy,  which  seeks  to  level  intellect,has  not  produced  aman 
whose  name  can  be  placed  to  advantage  beside  those  of  the  strong 
race  that  were  born  and  brought  up  under  the  English  rule.  This 
has  not  been  for  want  of  time  and  events.  Democracy  has 
had  before  her  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  important  in- 
terests to  sustain.  But  there  has  not  sprung  from  her  midst 
one  man  who  could  be  compared  with  Washington,  Madiaon,  Jef- 
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ferson,  Hamilton,  Clinton,  Adams,  and  so  many  others  of  that 
class.  The  last  presidential  term  marked  by  any  degree  of  vigor 
and  reno^yn,  was  that  of  Jackson,  who  was  the  last  of  the  rebel 
English  that  occupied  the  White  House. 

In  every  public  meeting,  there  is  always  some  man  of  the  la- 
boring class  called  to  the  platform,  and  his  address  is  by  no 
means  inattentively  listened  to.  The  President  and  Orators  of 
the  Native  American  meetings  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  for  the  most  part  mechanics.  A  few  months  before  Mr. 
Polk's  election,  the  Whigs  carried  all  over  the  country  two  work- 
men—  a  Kentucky  shoemaker  and  an  Ohio  blacksmith,  paid  so 
much  a  month  to  harangue  the  people.  Their  speeches,  filled 
with  repetitions  of  common -place  sayings,  were  less  than  medi- 
ocre, notwithstanding  a  certain  boldness  of  style  habitual  with 
the  western  men.  And  yet  the  people  crowded  to  hear  them 
wherever  they  stopped,  with  the  same  eagerness  they  would  have 
shown  to  visit  Dan  Rice's  Museum  or  Van  Amburgh's  Menagerie. 

Those  wealthy  citizens,  who  cannot  endure  to  be  deprived  of  all 
share  in  the  government,  and  who  are  too  much  attached  to  their 
sons  to  sacrifice  their  intellectual  development  to  the  jealous  sus- 
picions of  the  people,  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  their  own  for  other 
countries.  Every  one  has  noticed  the  strange  difference  in  the 
exchange  of  population  between  Europe  and  the  New  World.  The 
former  sends  the  latter,  yearly,  across  the  Atlantic,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  poor  unfortunate  emigrants,  all  in  search  of  a  better 
position  in  life.  The  United  States  return  to  Europe  only  a  small 
number  of  their  citizens  :  but  all  these  are  wealthy  and  leave  their 
country  only  to  seek  leisure  and  pleasure.  This  double  fact  proves 
that  if  European  institutions  drive  off  the  Poor,  those  of  the  Union 
are  equally  repelling  to  the  Rich.  Their  respective  position,  indeed, 
is  not  to  be  borne  :  in  Europe,  because  penury  is  a  complete  bar  to 
the  poor  man's  projects  of  improvement;  in  the  Union,  because  his 
very  gold  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  man  of  fortune. 

I  have  thus  noticed  some  of  the  institutions  that  are  duo  to 
the  principle  of  equality — the  principle  that  the  French  Pliiioso- 
phy  of  the  last  century  gave  birth  to.  Protestantism,  which  is  con  - 
tinually,  occupied  in  denouncing  this  Philosophy  and  holding  it  up 
to  public  scorn,has  nevertheless  bestowed  a  sort  of  religious  conse- 
cration on  the  doctrine  of  Equality,  by  putting  itself  at  the  head 
of  the  Abolition  movement.  In  its  eyes,  all  men  are  equal,  not 
because  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  so 
will  it,  but  thanks  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  This  opinion, 
first  enunciated  in  the  pulpit,   has   taken  deep  root  in  the  public 
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mind.-  A  Senator,  Mr.  Archer,  recently  said  in  open  Congres- 
sional session  :  "  The  Union  is,  not  generally,  but  essentially 
Protestant  !"  He  unfortunately  told  the  truth  ;  but  what  is  also 
true,  the  Sects  do  not  know  how  to  put  a  social  principle  into  action 
without  making  it  anarchical.  Ever  since  the  Methodists,  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Quakers  have  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  Blacks,  the  latter's  cause  has  been  injured — 
and  I  am  far  from  regretting  this,  for  I  am  no  abolitionist — but 
these  sects  have  introduced  a  new  element — that  of  fanaticism — 
in  the  opposition  they  wage  against  Slavery.  They  desire  a  spee- 
dy triumph  ;  they  would  rather  save  time  than  blood.  The  coun- 
try has  been  kept  in  constant  excitement  ;  terror  sowed  at  the 
South,  fanaticism  puffed  up  at  the  North,  hatred  spread  every- 
where. What  matters  it!  the  sin  of  Slavery  must  be  punished 
even  by  the  death  of  the  slave  owner,  if  necessary.  The  Federal 
tie  is  in  danger  ;  the  South  daily  becomes  more  and  more  separa- 
ted from  the  North  which  has  become  the  pillager  of  her  resources 
and  the  enemy  of  her  institutions.  Protestantism  cares  not  for 
these  threatened  dangers.  The  Negroes  must  become  the  equals 
of  the  Whites,  and  if,  to  attain  this  result,  the  constitution 
must  be  destroyed,  why  then  the  national  catechism  will  be  sac- 
rificed. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  result,  the  master  lives  in  irritation 
and  the  slave  in  fear.  Every  one  suffers,  without  the  work  of 
abolition  being  any  more  for  that  on  the  advance.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  part  enacted  by  the  preachers  against  the  slave-owners 
has  provoked  these  into  a  reaction  fatal  to  the  slaves.  In  point 
of  fact  these  creatures  have  lost  in  this  struggle  all  the  material 
comforts  that  really  placed  the  master's  right  in  danger.  This 
is  what  Protestantism  has  done,  by  meddling  in  interests  with 
Avhich  it  had  nothing  to  do. 

It  has  also  succeeded  in  rendering  unpopular,  by  attempting 
to  lead  it,  the  Association  or  Party  of  Native-Born  Americans. 
This  celebrated  society,  organized  against  foreigners,  had  for  its 
object  to  effect  certain  changes  in  the  naturalization  laws. 
Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic,  but  nothing  was  more  legitimate. 
The  United  States  confer  the  right  of  citizenship  on  those  foreign- 
ers who  desire  it,  after  a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  country. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  facility  of  naturalization 
opened  the  doors  to  many  abuses.  On  the  eve  of  every  election 
hordes  of  ignorant  foreigners  are  fraudulently  transformed  into 
citizens,  and  sent  to  the  polls.     They  go  there  by  the  thousand  ; 
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steamboats  are  laden  down  mth  tliem.  In  all  the  large  citieSj 
there  are  committees  of  naturalization  and  elections,  appointed  to 
superintend  these  systematic  frauds. 

The  Native  Americans — who  have  now  come  to  life  again  under 
the  title  of  Know  Nothings — wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things  by  obliging  foreigners  to  reside  in  the  country  twenty- 
one  years  before  allowing  them  the  right  of  suflrage.  The  Na- 
tives had  the  right  to  exact  this  ;  many  clear-minded  persons 
shared  in  their  opinion,  and  several  members  of  Congress  were 
already  engaged  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  naturalization  laws. 
The  election  of  a  Mayor  of  Nevf  York,  and  of  a  Representative 
in  Philadelphia,  proved  the  power  of  the  new  party,  which  thus  at 
its  origin  seized  on  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  republic.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  promise  it  a  glorious  future.  It  sufficed,  how- 
ever, for  a  few  preachers  to  become  interested  in  the  matter,  to 
ruin  this  successful  debut  ;  the  Protestant  element  entered  into 
the  question,  absorbed  it  wholly,  and  so  changed  it  that  it  became 
rather  a  trial  for  the  triumph  of  a  religious  sect  than  the  repeal 
of  a  law.  The  Native  Americans  had  at  first  re([uired  that  foreign- 
ers should  reside  longer  in  the  country  ere  according  to  them  the 
exercise  of  political  rights;  the  Protestant  element,  at  a  later 
day,  insisted  that  there  Avas  great  danger  for  the  country  to  invest 
Irish  Catholics  with  these  rights.  It  pretended  that  the  spiritual 
subjects  of  the  Pope  should  not  enjoy  liberty  of  any  kind.  Those 
"subjects"  w^ere  spared  no  injury,  no  calumny;  tlie  women  were 
insulted  in  the  streets  ;  the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  blows  publicly 
inflicted  on  them  ;  their  faces  were  spit  at,  in  the  street.  There 
ensued  scenes  similar  to  those  of  our  French  wars  of  religion  ; 
Protestant  ministers  appeared  in  the  streets  in  the  midst  of  the 
drunken  crowds  ;  instead  of  uttering  words  of  peace,  they  every 
where  cried  out  "anathema  on  the  Papists  !"  To  their  acts  in  the 
first  instance  must  be  imputed  the  terrible  riots  in  Philadelphia, 
the  burning  of  three  churches,  a  college,  and  seventy  houses  ;  the 
death  of  many  citizens,  the  ruin  of  several  families,  the  disordered 
condition  of  a  great  city.  The  Native  American  party  was  crushed 
under  the  ruins  it  had  made,  in  the  name  of  the  Bible  and  at 
the  instigation  of  its  pretended  ministers  of  peace  and  charity. 

Protestantism  sustains  both  sides  of  a  question  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ;  equality  in  favor  of  the  blacks,  the  opposite 
course  towards  the  Catholics.  The  inconsistency  of  this  conduct 
astonishes  no  one  in  a  country  that  is  itself  troubled  by  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  institutions — where  Slavery  stands  face  to  face 
with  illimited  Liberty,  and  the  political  incapacity  of  the  Indians 
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with  tlic  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  Rome  it  was  criminal 
to  beat  a*  citizen  with  rods  ;  in  the  United  States,  if  the  citizen  be 
a  regular  soldier,  or  a.  sailor  in  the  navy,  he  is  Avhipped,  without 
regard  to  his  manly  dignity  recognized  by  the  laws.  There  is  no 
promotion  for  him  ;  the  soldier  never  obtains  the  epaulet — the 
sailor  keeps  through  life  to  his  uniform  shirt  and  his  tarred  hat. 
Their  capacities  are  not  acknowledged,  their  merit  is  denied  ; 
they  must  obey  the  precedents  handed  down  from  English  cus- 
toms, precedents  which  their  fathers  fought  against. 

The  American  habit  of  spcr.king  roughly  and  brusquely,  de- 
prives the  evcry-day  intimacy  of  friends  or  relatives  of  much  of 
its  inherent  jîleasures.  A  deplorable  style  of  manners  reigns  in 
society  in  general.  Perfidy  between  man  and  man — a  vice  that 
should  be  abandoned  to  slaves — is  general  ;  and  in  that  respect 
at  least,  the  Yankees  could  teach  even  the  Italians  a  lesson. 

LIBERTY. 

I  neither  exaggerate  nor  invent.  I  write  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  but  not  after  the  fashion  of  English  travellers — who 
intentionally  manufacture  insults  to  the  Americans  because  they 
are  a  commodity  that  sells  well  at  the  book-stalls  of  London  ; 
nor  after  the  fashion  either  of  the  French  writerS;  who  have  in 
everything  opposed  the  English  decision,  French  monarchists 
or  republicans  have  all  offered  us  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  a  model  ;  all  have  proclaimed  the  American  financial 
and  industrial  enterprises  to  be  marvellous.  Unfortunately  the 
crisis  of  1837,  followed  by  the  ruin  of  all  the  firms  or  establishments 
whose  operations  were  based  on  the  credit  system,  of  itself  served 
as  a  refutation  of  these  gentlemen's  books. 

It  is  time  that  a  stop  should  be  put  on  both  sides  of  the  chan- 
nel, to  this  literary  speculation,  Avhich  in  the  face  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  notwithstanding  the  facility  of  communication,  sus- 
tains the  ignorance  of  Europe  about  the  United  States. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  rapid  rise  of  that  country  has  been 
attributed  to  the  influences  of  Liberty.'  That  is  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  ;  but  care  has  been  taken  not  to  go  beyond  the 
circle  of  this  general  assertion,  which  dispenses  with  any  other 
knowledge  of  the  country,  than  that  obtained  of  it  through  the 
Reviews,  and  behind  which  a  refuge  could  be  found,  to  organize  a 
S3^stem  of  attack  against,  and  frighten  the  different  governments 
that  have  succeeded  one  another  in  France  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 
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In  order  not  to  deceive  any  one,  it  should  have  been  said  that 
Liberty  in  the  United  States  is  the  continual  sacrifice  of  Society 
to  the  Individual.  Every  one  is  free  there  to  labor  without  any 
authorization  for  so  doing,  to  exercise  his  profession  Avithout  gov- 
ernmental diploma,  his  trade  without  apprenticeship  or  govern- 
mental license  ;  in  fine  to  enter  into  all  branches  of  agriculture 
withour  fear  of  supervision,  of  all  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
merce "without  the  encumbrance  of  taxation.  All  kinds  of  busi- 
ness are  there  the  subjects  of  speculation;  the  Virginia  planter 
has  "hot  houses"  of  slaves  for  tlie  New  Orleans  market;  in  the 
North  and  West  there  are  steamboats  and  railroads  without  rules 
or  police  supervision  and  T7hich  decimate  the  population  more 
than  the  yellow  fever  or  the  cholera  ;  on  all  sides,  Ave  find  ras- 
cally banks  and  bankrupts,  business  houses  offering  no  guaranty 
to  the  public,  and  fraud  can  boldly  take  its  stand  behind  the  counter, 
or  publish  itself  in  a  prospectus.  The  government  has  nothing 
to  say  so  long'as  no  one  has  a  complaint  to  make — "the  people 
would  be  too  much  governed."  Worse  still!  all  New  York  has 
heard  of  a  woman — Mde.  Restclle — Avho  made  a  trade  of  "pro- 
curing abortion"  and  Avho  advertised  in  the  papers,  giving  her  ad- 
dress to  her  patrons,  as  a  medical  man  would  to  his.  The  Attor- 
ney General  Avas  aAvare  of  her  misdeeds,  but  he  remained  silent; 
he  allowed  her  to  continue  in  her  nefarious  course,  because  no 
"affidavit"  or  direct  accusation  Avas  made,  and  that  only  the  in- 
terests of  society  in  general  suffered.  Besides  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  for  a  magistrate  to  make  indictments  ex  officio; 
the  hiAV  does  not  make  that  a  duty  for  its  officers. 

A  fcAV  years  since,  a  Southern  planter— I  could  gi\'e  his  name 
and  the  parish  he  lives  in — shot  tAVO  strangers,  who  had  taken 
some  sugar  cane  from  his  field  to  quench  their  thirst.  The  crime 
took  place  in  open  day;  blood  was  shed  in  presence  of  several  wit- 
nesses ;  the  assassin  Avas  nevertheless  unpunished.  The  ofiicers 
of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  State  took  no  steps  in  the 
affair,  because  no  one  took  enough  interest  in  tlie  poor  strangers 
to  make  an  afllidavit  against  a  person  living  on  the  spot.    < 

In  another  parish  of  the  same  State,  three  men  agreed  to  draAv 
into  an  ambush,  and  there  kill,  a  person  Avhom  they  did  not   like. 

This  individual  was  a  stranger  to  the  country;  but  the  murderers 
Avcre  natives — no  one  troubled  them. 

The  political  organization  of  the  country  induces  this  silence  of 
the  District  Attorneys  and  Attornies  General,  Avhen  such  deeds 
are  perpetrated.  Subject  in  many  states  to  elections  by  the  people, 
in  others  to  nomination  by  the  Govenors,  they  must  avoid  making 
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enemies."  Criminal  Justice  is  like  a  species  of  revenge  in  this 
country  ;  the  superior  officers  of  the  law  must  then  take  refuge 
behind  the  act  of  the  person  who  demands  a  prosecution,  and  leave 
to  him  the  responsibilty  of  the  case.  The  law,  its  spirit,  its  in- 
stitutions, the  pactice  of  the  government — all  condemn  the  officious 
intervention  of  the  magistrates  in  the  acts  of  the  citizens  ;  the  in- 
dividual triumphs  over  Society,  authority  is  overcome  by  "  liberty." 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  this  subject.  With  three  times  the 
number  of  crimes,  condemnations  are  as  rare  in  America  as  they 
are  frequent  in  France.  The  Common  Law  surrounds  the  accused 
with  multiplied  means  of  safety.  First,  he  is  forewarned  not  to  say 
anything  that  can  injure  his  position  ;  to  deny  if  he  thinks  proper, 
any  charge  brought  against  him  ;  to  answer  questions  only  so  far  as 
not  to  commit  himself.  The  witnesses,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
legally  refuse  to  give  their  testimony,  if  it  would  criminate  them- 
selves. Then  the  jury  judge  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  without  the 
Judge  himself  asking  them  a  single  question.  The  accused  is,  or 
is  not  guilty — such  is  the  customary  formula  of  the  verdict.  And 
finally,  the  law  requires  the  unanimity  of  the  jury  in  order  to  make 
the  verdict  valid  for  a  condemnation.  True,  this  uno,nimity  is 
required  for  an  acquittal  also  ;  but  it  is  rare  that  the  accused,  when 
sent  before  a  second  jury,  is  not  accquitted, 

As  is  clearly  seen,  the  interest  of  the  community  is  held?  of  little 
account.  It  is  the  accused  citizen  who  is  protected  and  defended, 
against  all,  against  even  himself.  I  have  heard  some  persons  say 
that  society,  in  thus  exposing  itself  in  order  not  to  expose  one  of 
its  members,  only  did  its  duty  ! 

The  meddling  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  destined  to  enter  into 
the  criminal  law  as  it  had  into  that  of  politics,  in  order  to  seize  upon 
man  in  all  his  relations  with  society.  Even  the  civil  law  was  obliged 
to  undergo  this  influence.  It  might  justly  be  said,  indeed,  that 
the  civil  law  has  been  abolished  by  the  institution  of  juries.  It 
will  appear  incredible  to  many  persons,  but  it  is  a  fa  :-t,  that  the 
juries  decide  upon  questions  purely  of  a  commercial  character — 
of  bills  of  exchange,  and  so  forth.  The  difficulties  that  surround 
questions  of  pure  law,  and  which  so  often  embarrass  our  wisest 
judges,  are  solved  by  these  bodies  without  the  least  hesitation,  as 
if  the  right  of  free  examination  and  discussion  which  they  arro- 
gate to  themselveSjCOuld  give  them  the  special  learning  required  in  a  " 
judge.  What  becomes  then  of  authorities,  doctrines,  precedents, 
former  decisions  ?  But  this  custom  falls  into  an  absurdity  :  it  re- 
quires the  jury  in  the  lower  court  to  be  unanimous  on  a  point  of 
law  that  is  often  very  difficult;  whilst  in  appeal,  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  only  a  majority  of  opinions  is  needed,  18 
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The  forms  of  justice  in  France  are  slow  and  expensive  ;  but  wc 
have  nothing  in  this  respect  to  envy  the  United  States  in.  There 
the  smallest  caso  sometimes  obliges  the  judge  to  keep  the  jury 
under  lock  and  key  for  a  week,  in  order  to  obtaii  a  verdict.  He 
is  fortunate  if  he  is  not  forced  by  the  disagreement  of  the  first 
jury  to  call  a  second,  before  whom  the  whole  case  must  be  gone 
over  again  in  full  !  And  if,  even  then,  this  verdict  could  induce 
the  parties  to  stop  at  this  point  !  But  the  good  sense  of  these 
twelve  men  so  rarely  harmonizes  with  the  text  of  the  law,  that  the 
unlucky  suitor  has  everything  to  gain  by  seeking  an  appeal. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  Public  Opinion. 

This  power,  which  governs  Europe,  begins  to  have  less  influence 
in  the  United  States,  or  rather,  it  has  become  a  business  commo- 
dity, to  be  bought  and  sold.  Far  from  lending  ear  to  the  public 
voice,  the  newspapers  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  the  wealthy  ones 
who  seek  to  purchase  their  influence.  In  a  Southern  State,  I 
saw  a  Democratic  paper  give  up  its  twenty-four  columns  to  a 
Whig  manifesto,  for  the  publication  of  which,  it  is  true,  it  had 
been  paid  in  advance.  Opinions  are  estimated  at  Avhat  they  will 
bring.  Nothing  is  easier  than  by  the  use  of  money  to  bring  into 
notice  a  man  or  a  speculation.  The  public  men  of  the  country 
despise  a  public  opinion  that  it  is  so  easy  to  conquer  and  to  lead. 
Left  to  itself,  it  seeks  iiim  who  is  the  most  skilful,  not  the  one 
who  is  the  most  honorable.  That  is  the  consequence  of  the  idea 
disseminated  among  the  people,  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  successful 
rogue  than  a  poor  honest  man.  Two  lawyers  in  the  East  pub- 
lished and  distributed,  for  a  month,  in  the  city,  placards  in  which 
each  accused  the  other  of  being  a  rogue,  a  coward,  a  dishonor- 
able man.  This  did  not  result  in  a  duel  ;  in  France  they  would 
have  fallen  under  pu))lic  contempt  :  in  their  own  country  they 
continued  to  be  received  in  society,  and  to  count  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  clients.  *  Li  order  that  a  public  opinion  should  exist,  there 
must  be  a  public  conscience;  and  that  is  what  is  wanting  in  the 
people  of  tlie  United  States.  A  base  and  scandalous  act  will  be 
so  deemed  by  us  in  France  in  all  ranks  of  society;  in  America,  it 
will  not  be  noticed,  or,  if  it  be  spoken  of,  it  will  be  in  the  shape 
of  a  question,  whether  the  person  accused  of  it   made  any  profit 

All  this  proves  one  thing  :  that  moral  feeling  is  wanting  in  the 
American  people,  and  that  must  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
all  principle.  Protestantism,  under  the  pretext  of  free  discus- 
sion and  inf[uiry,  has  left  nothing  standing.  A  religion  of  fantasy 
not  of  feeling,  it  lends  itself  to  all  the  caprices  of  the  individual. 
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flatters^liis  passions,  bends  to  his  interest.  Dogmas  follow,  and 
of  what  a  class  !  Something  dry  and  cold,  that  leaves  the  soul 
more  anxious  and  uncertain  than  before.  The  greatest  misfortune 
to  the  United  States  is  that  they  are  delivered  up  to  a  multitude 
of  sects,  which  far  from  seeking  to  spread  abroad  hope,  charity 
and  patriotism,  only  breathe  doubt,  ignorance  and  vanity.  Yet  I 
am  called  on  to  say  that  this  people,  because  it  possesses  several 
thousand  leagues  of  electric  telegraph  wires  and  railroads,  im- 
mense commercial  and  other  resources,  is  a  great  people  !  that  it 
has  a  marvellous  future!  a  glorious  destiny  !  As  if  it  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  that  the  baker's  oven  is  always 
heated,  and  the  barn  always  full  !  No  !  There,  where  there  is 
no  "family,"  there  is  no  such  thing  as  society;  there  where  there 
is  no  enthusiasm,  no  pride,  no  devotion,  no  spirit  of  justice,  there 
can  be  no  future  !  The  United  States  exist  only  through  their 
commerce;  if  anything  can  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of  a  nation, 
it  will  be  the  return  among  them  of  a  true  faith.  There  is  but 
one  religion  in  the  world  that  can  cause  this  return  ;  and  that  is 
Catholicism  ! 


CHAPTER     IX. 
THE  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA. 

The  antipodes  of  the  French  character  is  the  American. 

It  is  probably  because  extremes  meet,  that  there  are  no  for- 
eigners who  Americanize  themselves  so  soon  as  the  French. 

As  soon  as  he  can  find  his  way  in  the  United  States,  the  indi- 
vidual one  Frenchman  is  the  most  anxious  to  avoid,  is  another 
Frenchman. 

The  Swiss,  the  Belgians,  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  the  Portuguese 
— even  when  they  have  been  settled  in  America  for  fifty  years — 
nevertheless  feel  now  and  then  a  desire  to  meet  and  chat  about 
the  "old  countrie,"  their  families,  their  business,  and  ascertain  if 
there  be  not  among  them  some  fellow-countryman  who  needs  as- 
sistance. 

Not  only  does  tl  o  Frenchman  in  the  United  States  live  out  of 
the  circle  of  the  men  and  afiairs  of  his  country,  but  he  is  even 
opposed  to  anything  that  might  recall  his  nationality. 

It  is  true,  that  according  to  the  new  fangled  political    theories 
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love  of  country  is  merely  a  prejudice.  In  that  light,  tlie  French- 
man in  America  is  a  superior  being,  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  including  his  own,  are  equally  indifierentto  hita. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  a  Frenchman  in  his 
own  country,  if  he  arrives  i^  America  without  any  means,  he  must 
be  resigned,  or  rather,  resolved  to  endure  anything.  Were  his 
name  Montmorency,  Lamartine  or  Girardin,  still  he  could  not  es- 
cape a  trying  ordeal  ere  finding  a  settled  position.  The  smallest 
grocer  will  deem  it  a  favor  to  oiFerhim  a  place  as  street-runner  in 
his  shop;  for  in  that  country  illustrious  birth,  elevated  character, 
true  talent  are  little  looked  up  to,  if  they  be  not  accompanied  by 
capital.  But  it  must  be  said  that  labor  of  every  kind,  from  the 
making  of  shoes  to  the  operations  of  the  banker,  is  honored  there 
— provided  it  is  successful.  Designated  by  the  generic  title  of 
"Business",  all  trades  and  all  kinds  of  occupations  are  equally 
esteemed  ;  provided  they  are  equally  profitable.  What  establishes 
-the  elevated  or  vulgar  character  of  different  occupations,  is  not, 
as  in  Europe,  the  object  they  are  applied  to,  but  the  more  or  less 
productive  qualities  they  possess.  A  cigar  shop  dealer  having  a 
good  account  in  Bank  will  everywhere  have  precedence  over  a 
lawyer  of  reputation  or  a  skilful  doctor  who  has  been  ruined  by 
some  false  speculation  ;  and  the  'parvenu  warehouseman  will 
have  infinitely  more  chances  for  the  post  of  Mayor  orGovernor  than 
the  politician  who  has  spent  a  fortune  in  the  service  of  his  party. 

All  this  would  be  admirable  were  homage  thus  sought  to  be  paid 
to  producing  industry  and  persevering  intelligence;  if  in  the  success 
that  has  been  obtained,  the  claims  of  activity,  patience  and 
honor  were  always  recognised.  Unfortunately,  more  there 
than  anywhere  else,  success  is  the  master  that  governs  in  the 
United  States.  The  man,  who  has  been  enriched  by  setting  fire 
to  his  own  house,  or  by  failing  in  business  three  or  four  times,  has 
his  name  in  all  mouths  as  the  Honorable  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  he 
can  with  impunity  treat  as  a  rascal  the  conscientious  business 
man  whose  fortune  he  has  devoured. 

What  does  this  prove  ?  That  even  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  spirit  of  equality  is  more  developed  than  in  any  other  country, 
the  want  of  an  Aristocracy  is  becoming  felt.  But,  without  seek- 
ing for  it  in  courage,  talent,  probity,  devotion  to  the  public  good, 
"success"  receives  the  meed  of  distinction  ;  success  by  rascality, 
success  by  perjury,  success  by  assassination,  equally  Avith  that  ob- 
tained by  labor  or  mind.  Woe  to  the  people  whose  sense  of  mo- 
rality is  so  perverted  as  to  lead  them  to  this  fatal  confusion  of 
ideas  :  to  look-  beyond  the  means  to  the  end,    and   to   place   acts 
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above  principles  !  Their  power,  founded  on  an  unhoped-for  com- 
bination of  fortunate  events,  is  an  artificial  power;  their  tran- 
quility, derived  only  from  the  harmony  of  the  egotism  of  individu 
uals,  can  end  at  any  moment;  they  sell,  they  buy,  they  traffic, 
they  coin  money  by  steam  power.  Suddenly  the  equilibrium  of 
all  these  interests  is  disturbed:  private  ambitions  meet  in  contest; 
antagonistic  views  and  courses  of  action  are  established  ;  the 
people  think  they  are  only  passing  through  another  crisis — it  is 
Truth  making  its  way  at  the  price  of  a  Revolution. 

There  is  then  an  Aristocracy  in  the  United  States — a  tallow 
and  codfish  aiistocracy,  more  haughty,  more  relentless  than  was 
ever  the  old  European  aristocracy.  Even  in  the  very  days  when 
the  latter  was  ail  powerful,  it  possessed,  to  serve  as  a  restraint, 
and  also  to  excite  it  to  deeds  of  grandeur,  heroism  and  generosity, 
pride  of  name,  the  illustrious  inheritance  of  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors, the  responsibility  of  its  acts  before  the  whole  world.  But 
these  Amei-'ican.  Princes — by  what  could  they  be  so  influenced? 
By  their  past  ?  They  have  sprung  up  in  a  single  season.  By 
their  family  ?  That  is  a  word  they  are  ignorant  of.  By  their 
heart  ?  They  pretend  that  is  a  piece  of  merchandise  ignored  in 
commerce.  As  is  clearly  seen,  this  is  a  frightful  aristocracy,  for 
it  owes  account  of  its  acts  to  itself  alone,  and  that  is  the  only 
condition  needed  to  induce  everywhere  the  most  oppressive  ty- 
ranny. 

These  words,  from  an  Englishman  settled  in  New  York — "J 
would  rather  he  the  lackey  of  a  European  yiohleman  than  the  first 
cleric  of  an  American  2yarve7iu" — seem  to  have  been  said  in  order 
to  complete  this  digression. 

If  the  Frenchman,  of  the  poorer  class,  has  not  the  good  sense, 
on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  to  obtain  a  situation  of  a 
business  kind — as  runner  or  attendant  in  a  shop,  or  clerk  in  a 
store — it  will  be  so  much  the  worse  for  him  ;  for  every  hour  he 
passes  beyond  the  tumult  of  business,  in  the  midst  of  which  life 
in  America  is  concentrated,  will  be  an  irreparable  loss  in  his 
chances  for  fortune. 

This,  nevertheless,  is  the  fault  committed  by  most  of  the  French 
who  emigrate  to  the  New  World,  Tlie  reason  is,  that  in  France 
we  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fact  that  America  is  one  vast 
field  for  speculation  ;  that  "to  live"  does  not  mean  there  to  enjoy 
rest  and  pleasure,  but  to  produce  and  amass  ;  that  Art,  which  is 
attached  to  pleasing  and  brilliant  abstractions,  has  no  share  of 
power  in  that  country,  impregnate  with  reality;  that  all  that  has 
not  a  palpable  and  immediate  result  in  view,  falls  there  under  the 
general   disdain;    that   a  Byrou  would  be  judged  useless j    a 
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Donizetti  would  sec  a  mason  preferred  to  him,  a  Verdi  would  die  " 
of    hunger;    that    talent    and   genius,    consist    not   in    the   in- 
vention of  methods  of  education,    in    the  publication   of  literary 
journals,  in  the  agitation  of  the  world  of  art  and  thought,  hut  in 
gathering  together  a  small  sum    of  money,   no   matter  by  what 
means  ;  tlien  in  finding  some  occupation  in  which  this  sum  can  be 
doubled,  tripled,  quintupled,   centupled  !     For  life,  according  '  to 
the  American  creed,  must  be  a    constant  progression   towards    a 
fixed  amount  of  fortune.     "Fixed"  at  first,  that  is;  for  foreigners 
promise  themselves  in  the  beginning  to  stop  at  a   certain    amount 
of  capital  realized;  but  as  they  go  on,    they  ac({uire    a  taste   for 
this  life  of  discounts,  commissions  and  profits,    and  they    end  by 
becoming  like  the  Americans,  who,  even  when  they  have  amassed 
as  much  as  sixty  millions  of  francs,  do  nottheless  continue  to  rise 
at  five  o'clock,  to  get  in  an  omnibus,  and  stand  behind  their  coun- 
ters at  an  early  hour,  where  they  bargain,  measure  and  calculate, 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  bargaining,  measuring  and  calculating. 
How  often  have  I  heard  young  men  exclahn,  who  had  squandered 
their  patrimony  in  France,  and  who~were  afterAvards  at  work    in 
New  York;  "Fifty-nine  millions  of  francs  taken  from  the  fortune 
of  this  man  would  not  change  his  style  of  life  in  the  least  ;    what 
a  pity  Providence  did  not  select  us  to  make  use  of  this  excess  !" 
I  understand  their  feelings,   but   I  believe   nevertheless  in   the 
maxim  that  "all  is  for  the  best."     If  only  generous  hands  pos- 
sessed the  gifts  of  fortune,  there  would  be  too  many  happy  people 
at  a  time,  and  in  all  probability  the  world    is  not   yet   ready   for 
such  an  ample  distribution  of  happiness.     Besides,   as  there  are 
toads  in  the  ditches,  there  must  be  misers  in   the  world.     Every 
thing  is  useful  in  this  Avorld  of  ours,  and  even  misers,    I  am  sure, 
carry  out  the  designs  of  Providence. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Frenchman  is  a  schoolmaster.  "Without 
knowing  much  English,  he  obtains  a  school  district  which  brings 
him  in  a  certain  sum  a  year.  His  class  lasts  for  four  or  six  hours 
a  day;  he  teaches  his  scholars  after  fanciful  methods  of  his  own 
invention  :  gives  two  days  holiday  a  week,  and  from  the  parochial 
secretaryship  and  other  adjuncts,  frequently  enjoys  a  revenue  of 
six  thousand  francs  a  year.  In  fine,  he  is  not  too  unlucky — pro- 
vided he  be  paid. 

In  New  York  he  is  a  Professor.  The  price  of  his  lessons  varies 
from  five  to  six  francs  an  hour.  But  only  the  first  months  of  tlie 
year  are  favorable  to  him;  and  even  then, the  opposition  is  so  for- 
midable that  he  can  barely  make  the  two  ends  meet- 

Or  else,  he  is  a  journalist  ;  but  that  is  a   still   more  deceitful 
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speculation.  After  a  few  months'  trial,  lie  perceives  the  univer- 
sal lack  of  sympathy  -witli  his  cause;  and  he  winds  up  his  affairs, 
after  spending  a  capital  that  is  frequently  not  his  own. 

.He  may  sometimes  be  found  as  a  Doctor.  If  he  does  not  speak 
English,  he  can  practise  his  profession  only  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  they  are  not  always  profitable  clients.  In  the  con- 
trary case,  he  must  undergo  a  thousand  instances  of  ill  treatment 
from  his  Native  American  brethren,  who  are  invariably  less  edu- 
cated and  less  capable  than  he. 

I  have  seen  none  but  the  French  man  of  business  succeed  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  this  class  I  include  the  workman  as  well 
as  the  merchant.  This  is  simple  enough;  in-  a  country  that  aims 
at  deeds  and  not  at  ideas,  at  realities  and  not  at  abstractions, 
success  must  attend  on  those  who  deal  in  realities  and  deeds. 

Ey  the  time  the  Frenchman  has  obtained  a  fortune,  he  thinks 
jno  more  of  returning  to  his  ovrn  country.  He  has  become  an 
American  citizen  by  naturalization  ;  he  is  accustomed  to  this  life 
of  traffic,  egotism  and  indiil'ercnce  which  characterises  his  new 
fellow  country-men.  He  drinks  at  all  the  "Bars;"  he  never  fails 
to  seat  himself  with  his  feet  higlier  than  his  head;  jdie  cabals  for 
or  against  the  Whigs;  he  even  runs  for  some  important  office;  he 
makes  speeches  in  which  he  glorifies  his  adopted  country  to  the 
detriment  of  that  of  his  birth;  he  disdains  to  speak  his  mother 
tongue,  he  says,  coldly,  to  a  relation,  who  has  like  him  come  to 
America,  but  has  been  unfortunate  and  seeks  his  aid:  "Do  not 
count  on  my  assistance!"  In  fine,  the  Frenchman  has  completely 
disappeared  in  liim.  So  much  the  better!  Why  cannot  France 
lose  thus  in  a  single  day,  all  those  who  are  unworthy  of  dwelling 
beneath  her  skies  ! 

To  resume  the  subject-matter  of  this  chapter  : 

Ten  years  will  not  pass  over  the  United  States  without  a  revo- 
lution breakinîi'  out. 

Everything  already  predicts  this  :  the  venality  in  the  public 
offices  ;  the  eagerness  of  the  electors  to  sell  their  votes  ;  the  deep 
hatred  of  the  Protestants  against  the  Catholics;  the  extreme  irrita- 
tion of  the  Free  against  the  Slave  States;  the  power  of  the  Emi- 
gration party;  the  league  of  the  Know  Nothings  against  foreign- 
ers; without  speaking  of  a  multitude  of  strange  laws  and  customs 
that  act  not  so  openly,  but  none  the  less  profoundly — all  announce 
a  near  coming  dissolution  of  this  great  body,  this  singular  amalgam 
of  apposing  principles  and  different  interests. 

Now,  what  will  become  of  the  French  influence  in  this  upheav- 
ing of  the  social  and  political  elements  1 
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After  long  remaining  like  something  dead,  in  the  frozen  hearts 
of  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  and  of  some  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  it  will  suddenly  reappear,  younger,  more  viva- 
cious and  more  brilliant  than  e/er,  in  the  entrance  on  the  new 
arena  of  contest  of  the  Franco-Canadian  element  ! 

Does  France  know  that  on  the  frontier  of  these  very  United 
States,  lives  and  moves  a  great  French  population  whose  hearts 
beat  in  unison  with  her's  ;  who  weep  Avith  joy  at  her  triumphs,  or 
grieve  at  her  misfortunes;  who  enthusiastically  admire  her  poets, 
her  warriors,  her  orators,  and  who  cover  with  applause  the  faint- 
est echo  from  her  shores  ? 

Canada  ! — I  will  not  seek  to  explain  here  by  what  miracle  of 
holy  patriotism,  the  children  of  that  country  have  learned  how  to 
cherish  strong  and  vibrating  in  their  hearts,  the  chords  of  their 
nationalty.  I  have  much  to  say  of  them.  I  shall  only  briefly 
sketch  the  providential  mission  that  seems  to  have  fallen  on  them, 
as  a  recompense  for  their  attachment  to  our  country. 

In  a  few  years,  after  an  inevitable  suspension  of  emigration, 
the  foreign  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  be 
dispersed  over  the  vast  surface  of  the  Union,  and  will  almost  have 
disappeared  as  a  separate  class.  Of  the  diversity  of  races  and 
ton<nies  now  seen  there,  but  one  race  and  one  tongue  Avill  survive  ; 
the  American  ! — I  am  mistaken.  By  their  side,  there  will  continue 
to  exist  in  Louisiana,  the  French  class  and  language.  It  is  then 
that  this  Kevolution,  above  alluded  to,  will  take  place,  and  that 
there  will  be  thrown  into  the  Ijalance  nearly  a  million  of  ardent 
Canadians,  whose  call  will  awaken  and  bring  to  life  even  the 
smallest  particles  of  the  French  influence  scattered  over  the 
American  soil. 

Thanks  to  the  new  spirit  they  will  everywhere  spread  abroad, 
the  recomposition  of  the  United  States  will  take  place,  and  that 
to  the  profit  of  civilization,  morality,  and  the  public  peace.  This 
is  at  least  the  only  means  that  I  look  or  hope  for,  or  desire,  in 
order  to  give  a  regular  impulse  to  this  revolution.  If  any  politi- 
cal man  on  reading  this  is  not  of  my  opinion,  let  him  hasten  to 
publish  his  own;  for  in  sober  truth,  this  deformed  American  body- 
corporate  shoi^ld  not  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  push  its  way  any 
longer.  It  aims  only  at  having  a  footing  in  Europe,  by  means  of 
which  it  could  change  our  great  public  edifices  into  depots  of  mer- 
chandise, and  raise  on  our  public  squares  four  blank  walls,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  meagre,  white  cravatted  Reverend  would  preach 
to  us  those  doctrines  which  we  cannot  forget  or  forgive,  because 
they  gave  birth  to  the  sensitive  "  Uucle  Tom." 


TRANSLATOR'S  MEMORANDUM. 

Madam  De  Grandfort  made  her  appearance  in  New  Oi'leans 
some  three  seasons  ago  as  Madam  Baroussc — a  public  lecturer  on 
French  Literature.  She  evinced  talent  but  met  with  only  moderate 
success,  as  the  French-Creole  population  of  Louisiana  still  preserve 
their  European  ancestors'  dislike  to  the  appearance  in  public  of 
any  AYoman,  who  is  not  a  professional  artist.  Mons.  Barousse's 
decease  was  soon  followed  by  his  widow's  marriage  with  Mons.  de 
Grandfort,  who  had  at  the  time  established,  or  shortly  after  did 
establish,  in  New  Orleans,  a  diminutive  French  weekly  paper,  en- 
titled the  Coup  D'Œil,  treating,  in  an  agreeable,  sprightly  style 
of  the  Artistic,  Literary,  and  Social  On-Dits  of  the  day.  The 
Coup  ly  Œil  was  short  lived,  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Grandfort  followed  its  exit  by  making  their  own — from  New 
Orleans. 

The  lady's  descriptions  of  Creole  society  and  the  negro  charac- 
ter and  manners,  are  to  a  certain  extent  true.  Her  opinions  of 
Abolitionism  are  rather  singular  for  a  foreigner.  Her  exaggera- 
tions and- eccentricities  are  perceptible  at  a  glance;  the  bitterness 
of  her  spirit  towards  this  country  savors  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
appointed vanity;  her  vivacious,  varied,  discursive  style,  however, 
Avill  amuse;  and  the  translated  work  is  presented  with  few  but 
necessary  eliminations  of  the  rather  too  Freneliy  characteristics 
of  the  original  text,  as  one  of  the  very  few  literary  productions 
that  can  boast  of  having  been  written,  printed,  bound  and  pub- 
lished in  this  exceedingly  degenerate  and  good-for-nothing  city  of 
New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  August  1st,  1855. 
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